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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 


We made a serious but perfectly ac- 
cidental omission in the account in our 
last number, p. 78, of antiquities pre- 
sented to the Canterbury Museum. In 
abstracting the longer description of them 
from the Kent Herald, the important 
circumstance that this valuable acquisi- 
tion was the gift of Lord Viscount Strang- 
ford, was not struck out by the pen, but 
it was overlooked by the compositor. 

F. N. sends the following entry from a 
manuscript journal for the year 1784, 
thinking it may guide our correspondent 
W. J.T. to the information he is anxious 
to obtain. He thinks an exhibition of the 
kind occurred at Salisbury on the pro- 
clamation of the last peace with France. 


“ Salisbury, July 29, 1784. Thanks- 
giving for the Peace of Versailles. 

“On this occasion the pageants of this 
city, which are very remarkable, were ex- 
hibited. The giant, a figure about 14 feet 
high, pertaining to the Taylors’ Company, 
said to be originally intended for St. 
Christopher, whose gigantic stature is re- 
corded in all the legends, though long 
since declined from its original by the 
addition of a periwig and laced hat, and 
a pipe in his mouth, which is occasionally 
made to throw out smoke, by the action 
of a person within, through a tube. 

‘© Hob-nob is a fantastic figure of less 
decided origin, being a horse’s head and 
neck, moved by a man covered with a net, 
and appearing to be the rider, who is able 
to direct it to snap at the people, and 
catch their hats off. It occasioned great 
confusion in the crowd, but was chiefly 
directed to clear the way for the giant. 

‘Behind the giant was a squire of a 
common size in armour, with the ancient 
mace, which he exerted with great ac- 
tivity. 

‘* A Cherokee chief was particular on 
this occasion, painted and dressed in cha- 
racter, who threw the tomahawk, and 
danced with great success. 

‘“*The Company of Shoemakers, with 
Crispinus at their head, represented by a 
decent young man in a white uniform, 
with a helmet. 

‘¢ The Wool-combers, in caps of combed 
wool, preceded by Biskop Blaze on horse- 
back, followed by his chaplain on horse- 
back, both on white horses. Bishop 
Blaze looked exceeding grave and or- 
thodox, and never betrayed the least in- 
attention, having his prayer-book in his 


hand, and perpetually bowing and giving 
his benedictions. 

“The giant preceded, then followed 
the other Companies, which were drawn 
up in the churchyard and Close Green, 
while the mayor and corporation past. 
The giant could not pass Close-gate. The 
Companies went to church, where Bishop 
Blaze’s decent deportment was a reproach 
to the lax behaviour of the dignitaries of 
our days.’’ 

To the question, No. 33, relative to 
the coheirs of the Blood Royal, Sept. 
Mag. p. 262, D. A. Y. gives the follow- 
ing answer. Sir William Heveningham, 
Knt. son of William H. esq., and Mary, 
daughter of Henry Carey, Viscount Roch- 
ford, and Earl of Dover, married Bar- 
bara, daughter of George Villiers, Visct. 
Grandison, and left an only daughter and 
heir, Abigail, who married Henry Heron, 
esq. of Cressy, co. Lincoln; she died in 
1735, but D. A. Y. is unable to state 
what issue she left, if any. Sir William 
was buried at Heveningham, in Suffolk, 
14 Oct. 1678. 

A very oup Reaper would be glad to 
be informed respecting the origin and 
nature of ‘‘ Procurations and Synodals,” 
and as to what use the money is applied 
which is paid at the Visitations of the 
Clergy under those names. 

Mr. W. G. Penny, of Warwick, for 
the information of L. L. H., states, that 
Mr. Charles Lloyd, the author of ‘* Poems 
onthe death of his grandmother, Priscilla 
Farmer,’’ was the translator of ‘* Alfieri’s 
Tragedies.’”” Mr. Lloyd personally pre- 
sented him with both works, and on a fly- 
leaf of one of the volumes of ‘‘ Alfieri” 
he wrote “ With the Translator’s best 
wishes.” 

J. B. inquires what has become of the 
collections of Drawings, &c. formerly 
possessed by Richard Bull, esq. of the 
Isle of Wight; and those of Craven Ord, 
esq. of Essex. From Carter’s Sketches, 
and his volumes of ‘‘ Views of Ancient 
Buildings,’’ it appears that those gentle- 
men had several drawings by J. Carter. 

Mr. Lower’s article on the Old Manor 
House at Horselunges, two letters on 
Anderida, and another on the Devil’s 
Dyke, &c. are unavoidably deferred. 

Errata. P. 34, for currus eberso, read 
curru everso ; for Manshend, read Manshead. 
P. 35, line 35, for parted, read paused. P. 36, 


line 2, read Suecia. P. 68, line 1, for Lave, 
read Lane. 
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Conjectural Emendations on the Text of Shakspere, with Observations on 
the Notes of the Commentators. Part IV. 


(Continued from Vol. XXII. p. 472.) 


HAMLET. 


IT has been, we believe, observed on this celebrated play, that no one 
who has thought on the significance of the parts in their different bear- 
ings, and on the general scope of the whole, will agree exactly in the 
opinion formed by others on the same points. There is something of a 
greatness in the conception, as well as perhaps a vagueness and shadow- 
ness in the outline, that strikes differently, and admits different points of 
sight. It was probably originally formed from an old play bearing the 
same title, and of which the name alone remains. Then it was gradually 
moulded into its present form and much enlarged ;* one copy only of the 
earlier sketch having been fortunately preserved : and that it was very popu- 
lar when it first appeared, the frequent allusions to it sufficiently prove. 
In its finished state, it seems to afford a remarkable proof of how little 
consequence the mere plot or outline of a drama is to its success, and that 
the real life exists in the drawing of the characters, and the novelty, 
beauty, and impressiveness of the sentiments and images. The action of this 
piece (perhaps the most wonderful production of genius ever clothed in a 
dramatic form) is conducted through a rapid succession of moving incidents, 
and varied scenes, and changeful passions to its close ; but certainly it does 
not possess any regular train of events, well arranged on the broad 
foundation of a rich invention, then gradually narrowing in extent, un- 
folding its hidden purposes, and progressively pointing to the necessary 
and approaching termination. The catastrophe is abrupt, unprepared, and, 
though delayed, at last unexpected: it is not the just conclusion of a 
skilful combination of events developing itself from its former perplexity, 
emerging from its former obscurity, resolving all previous doubts, and at 
length satisfying the natural desires of justice and truth. It can hardly be 
said that the guilt of the King increases much during the progress of the 
drama, or that he is thus heaping on his head a more certain and complete 
retribution. ‘The great crimes—the villainous and unnatural murder, and 
the shameful and incestuous marriage—were those that were calling for 





* The title-pages of the first 4to. 1604 and 1605, declare “ this play to be enlarged 
to almost as much again as it was, according to the true and perfect copy.” See 
Steevens’s Note on this passage. Mr. Malone says, ‘‘ Hamlet is more accurately 
printed than any other of the quarto editions of our author's plays.” Vid. Suppl. vol. 
1. p. 44. On the orp Hamlet, which was on the stage in 1589, see Reed’s Shakspete 
Prolegomena, vol. iii. p. 359. 

t+ See among others Diaphantus on the Passion of Love, by A. Scoloker, 1604. 
‘* Like friendly Shakespere’s tragedies, where the comedian rides while the tragedian 
stands on tiptoe : faith it should please all, like Prince Hamlet ; but in sadnesse then it 
would be feared he would runne mad."’ In Dolarney’s Primrose, by J. Reynolds, is 
a direct imitation of Hamlet's reflections in the grave scene, 
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revenge from the sepulchre of the dead, nor was any act subsequently com- 
mitted that Hamlet ever connected in his mind with the original guilt. The 
only one rational cause of delay from the commencement of the plot, was 
that which arose from the necessity of proving the truth of the Ghosts as- 
sertion by other evidence; and this was accomplished in the Pray, 
when the suspicions in the mind of Hamlet were ripened into certainty, 
and the solemn attestation of the dead was confirmed by the guilty con- 
science of the living. After this there was no necessary hindrance 
to the developement of the plot and the fulfilment of the purpose, which 
both filial piety and the voice of injured and outraged nature had sworn 
to execute. 

That Hamlet feigned or assumed madness the better to conceal his 
purposes from suspicion or discovery, seems acknowledged by his confes- 
sion ; but, beside this, one who on poetical subjects could claim an autho- 
rity which few would wish to deny, has advanced as his opinion ‘‘ that 
the conduct of Hamlet was every way unnatural and indefensible unless 
he were to be regarded as a young man whose intellects were in some 
degree impaired by his own misfortunes,—by the death of his father, the 
loss of. expected sovereignty, and a sense of shame resulting from the 
hasty and incestuous marriage of his mother.” Such is the opinion of 
Akenside. But we cannot see that, in hesitating to admit this, we should 
make any flaw or break in the consistency of the character, or admit any 
thing which could impair our appreciation of the justness and discrimina- 
tion with which the whole is drawn; at least in one main incident, and 
that, if not the most important, yet the most interesting in the plot, it is 
not necessary to have recourse to madness, or impaired reason, satis- 
factorily to account for his conduct. We must bring before us the sin- 
gular greatness of Hamlet’s character, the depth from which its excellence 
is drawn, his fine intellect, his various accomplishments, his noble inspira- 
tions, his profound and thoughtful meditations; the unrivaled grandeur 
and importance of the subject of his anxious questionings and searches, 
and the shade of deep melancholy thrown over the whole. Keeping this 
in view, then let us observe the character of those with whom we find 
him surrounded :—the low, the worldly, the sensual, and the base. The 
weakness of his mother's character, forbidding all filial respect or confi- 
dence, the brutality and villainy of the King’s, and the mean base syco- 
phancy and folly of the followers of the court. Hamlet appears moving 
among them, as one belonging to another sphere of humanity. There 
exists between him and them no similarity of manners, no congeniality of 
views or purposes ; his intense and angry sorrow had separated him from 
his natural connexions, had blasted his noblest hopes, benumbed his dearest 
affections, filled his mind with the gloom of dark suspicions, and harassed 
his understanding with the perplexity of doubtful speculations. Such is 
he, when he first appears on the dramatic stage, existing in an element 
uncongenial to him, with no one near him who could comprehend his cha- 
racter, understand his motives, fathom his thoughts, love his virtues, or 
even sympathize with his weakness. He stands before us, like a forlorn 
picture of regal distress, an image of unutterable woe. Then we form a 
contrast in our minds of what he onght to have been, with what he was. 
His was designed to bea mind of high cultivation, he was a prince of 
royal manners, endowed with the finest sense of propriety, susceptible of 
noble ambition, and open in the highest degree to enthusiasm for the 
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foreign excellences in which he was deficient.* He had indeed all those 
qualities, 


Which nature has inscribed with golden pen 
Deep in the hearts and characters of men. 


Thus rich in natural gifts, exalted in social situation, at once the prince and 
the philosopher, he seemed designed for a character to command admiration 
and love ; but, when we look again, we behold this fine image defaced, this 
noble mind agitated and perplexed, if uot altered and disfigured. There 
was the necessity of a great action to be performed by him constantly 
in his mind, and with a full sense of the difficulty and danger of its 
accomplishment ; there was a natural instability of purpose on the one hand, 
and the imperious demands of justice and nature on the other. Amid these 
conflicting feelings, there was his large and thoughtful calculation of conse- 
quences and results, which could not be brought within the compass of 
action ; and such was the violence of the mental pressure as could only be 
relieved by assuming the mask of madness. Thus did the pure and virtuous 
mind descend to falsehood and deceit, and even to a malicious joy in the 
supposed perpetration of crime ; and thus his noble and gentle spirit re- 
pelled the sweet affections it had once cherished, trampling under his feet 
that modest and lovely flower that had bloomed under his princely favour 
and protection. Much has been said and justly of the indecision of 
Hamlet’s character, which keeps events suspended, designs half matured, 
and retards the natural progress of the plot. Several causes seem at 
different times to act in producing this,—a conscientious desire to ascertain 
the truth of the accusation against the King ; a feeling of the difficulty of 
the purpose to be executed, which would involve in one common fate his 
own life with that of his victim; for Hamlet’s constant meditations on 
destiny, and the uncertainty of the future, give an impression that they 
seem to foretell his own death. To these might be added the natural tem- 
perament of a speculative and thoughtful mind. The most philosophic in 
thought is often the most dilatory and uncertain in action. Resolution is 
becalmed in reconciling conflicting probabilities, reviewing contingent 
circumstances, and weighing equipollent arguments. In Hamlet's mind, 
the actions of the present life were intimately connected with the 
mysterious destinies of the next. Hence his procrastination in doing 
that which might inclose in its awful shade the existence of all future 
time. Nor are we to forget that gentleness and goodness in his na- 
ture, which shows itself in such bright colours in his interview with 
his mother, and which tempers his just indignation with such thoughtful 
kindness and feeling. It has been said that his feigned madness is 
shown most strongly and offensively in his treatment of Ophelia; but 
perhaps this assumed violence of passion, in its strange fantastic out- 
breaks, even inits bitter gibes and mockery, was the best means that could 
be taken to effect a decisive measure immediately necessary to his future 
line of conduct—the dissolution of his engagement, and the sacrifice of 
those feelings which, formed under happier auspices, were now doomed to 
perish amid the pressure of great and afflicting calamities. Love was a 
flower too delicate and tender to live in the disturbed state and gloom of 
his anxions and perturbed spirit. He too had sworn to wipe out from his 
memory the impression of every thing but of the one great purpose that 





® See some observations by Schlegel in his Lectures on Dramatic Literature, 
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was to fill it. This therefore was a costly sacrifice to be laid on the altar 
of duty—a thing to be done effectually and at once. And it must be re- 
collected that Ophelia’s loss of reason and untimely death did not arise 
from wounded affection or injury to her feelings, produced by the interview 
with Hamlet. Her mind was rather filled with pity for him, than distress 
for herself : but she suffered from the sudden shock produced by her 
father’s death, and the afflicting circumstances attending it. Just previ- 
ously to this interview, Hamlet had gained a complete conviction of the 
King’s guilt, and was therefore meditating his great purpose of revenge. 
His father’s spirit was always before him, demanding justice : a voice from 
the dead called on him for the punishment of the murderer. Compared to 
this, all that belonged to the present life either in retrospect or hope was as 
a picture, that had once existed, but whose colours had been washed away. 
Now this great secret of the heart could not be divulged to Ophelia ; the 
causes of his wayward and strange conduct to her could not be explained. 
He had therefore forcibly and abruptly to break asunder the ties which he 
could not gently unloose ; and disengage his affections from their dearest, 
their last, and their firmest hold. There is no reason given that could in- 
duce us to believe that this acted on Ophelia to the bereavement of 
reason, or the sacrifice of life. This last was occasioned by an additional 
and unforeseen calamity, unconnected except casually with her former af- 
fliction. All the natural ties of affection in the heart of Hamlet were 
broken and dissolved but one,—his love of Ophelia ; this also must necessarily 
perish ; it was even criminal to retain it ; it could not exist amidst the in- 
juries of a lacerated heart, in the misery that involved the present, and with 
the still deeper gloom of sorrows and calamities impending over his future 
days. 

We now proceed to transcribe from the copy of this play such passages of 
the text as we had remarked, whether for singularity of expression or for 
resemblance to those of other poets, or explanation of meaning: in critical 
alteration of the language we have little to add to what has been done 
before, and what remains seems to require not the ingenuity of conjecture, 
but the authority of new manuscripts, or hitherto undiscovered editions. 





HAMLET. (Vol. XVIII. ed. Reed.) 
P. 6.— Fran. Not a mouse stirring.’’ 
Imitated in Armin’s Two Maids of Moreclacke, p. 11, 
‘¢ Close and husht, not a fly stirring.’’ 
P. 11.—* He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice.’’ 


* Polack ” was used for Polander or Pole at that time. See Camden's 
Remains, p. 394, Epitaphs— 
‘* That smote the fickle French and Polacks bold.”’ 
See also Killigrew’s Thomaso, p. 334. 
“« That’s the Polack Prince with the Saretta.’’ 


P. 24.—‘‘ The extravagant and erring spirit lies,”’ 
This word has been used by a modern and very elegant poet in its 
larger and primitive meaning as in the text, viz. got out of bounds— 


‘¢ The impending trees 
Stretch their extravagant arms athwart the gloom.’’ 
Armstrong’s Art of Preserving Health, Vid, Works, ii. 371, 
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P. 31.—' A little more than Ain, and less than kind." 
See Dolarney’s Primrose, c. I. by J. Reynolds, 
‘¢ Faire, but unkinde, no kinde, fie too too cruel.” 
Fletcher’s Woman-Hater, p. 238, ed. Seward, 


‘To teach his passions against kind to move."’ 


P, 33.—! "Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother.” 
See Churchyard’s Funeral of Sir F. Knowles, p. 3, 
‘¢ Thy freindes shall mourn not wyth long cloakes of blacke.’’ 


P. 33.—‘‘ Nor the dejected ‘haviour of the visage.” 
So Massinger’s Old Law, p. 70, 4to. 
“ Nearer the ’haviour of a funeral ;’’ 
and Marston's Malcontent, p. 34, 
‘¢ Mark the haviour of the Dutchess now ;" 
Fletcher’s Noble Gentleman, p. 371, 


*¢ Files off all rudeness and uncivil havior.” 


P. 37.--'‘ No jocund health that Denmark drinks to day,"’ &c. 


See Camden’s Remains, p. 17, “ When we charge them with drunkenness, 
which, as we receive from the Danes, so we first taught the French all their 
kitchen skill.” See Beaumont’s Psyche, c. xii. st. 56, 


“Thou 
So well appointed art as not to fear 
Of Dutch or Danish bowls.” 
P. 41.—‘' A little month, or ere those shoes were old,’ &c, 


Quintilian expresses the same thought by another happy image, “ Quo 
adhuc in torum wxoris prioris |vestigio calentem adducta est nova nupta.” 
See Declamationes, cccxxxix. p. 707, ed. Burman. 


P. 41.—‘‘O, Heaven! a beast that wants discourse of reason." 
See Fletcher’s Coxcomb, p. 218, ed. Seward. 
‘¢ Why should a man that has discourse and reason.” 
P. 43.— ‘* A countenance more 
In sorrow than in anger.” 
Brome has the reverse in his New Academy, p. 8, 


‘« Expressing more of anger than of grief.” 


P. 53.—*' Out of the shot and danger of desire.” 
Compare Daniel's Queen of Arcadia, vol. i. p. 209, 


‘¢ Made thus easy to the violent shot of passion.” 


P. 55.—‘' Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar.” 
Compare Munday's Banquet of Daintie Conceits, 


‘* Be gentle unto every wight, 
Let courtesie be thy delight, 
Familiar be with you I say, 
For sure it is the wisest way, 
Therefore keep gentleness in mind,’’ &c. 
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P. 61.—“' Ay, springes to catch woodcocks.” 
See Fletcher's Loyal Subject, p. 368, 
** Go, like a woodcock, 
And thrust your neck i’ the noose.” 
Marston in his Malcontent, p. 55, has another proverb, “ Traps to catch 
polecats ;"” and Fletcher in the Humourous Lieutenant, p. 38, ‘‘ Stales to 
catch kites.” 





| P. 71.—" Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell.’ 


Compare Milton ‘‘ Of Reformation in England,” p. 58: ‘“ The very maw 
of hell ransacked and made to give up her concealed destruction, ere she 
could vent it in that horrible and damned blast.” 


P. 72.—‘' Hath oped its ponderous and marble jaws,” &c. 
See the Second Maiden’s Tragedy, p. 85, 


* All thy strength, 
Thou grey-eyed monument, shall not keep her from me. 
Strike, villain! though the echo rail us all 
Into ridiculous deafness, pierce the jaws 
Of this cold ponderous creature."’ 
P. 73.—‘' That thou, dead corse, again in cémplete steel,”’ &c. 


This seems to have been a current and common phrase ; the word 
“ complete” always being accented on the first syllable. See Marlow’s 
Lust’s Dominion, O. P. p. 155, 


‘I’m armed with more than cémplete steel ;’’ 


! Dekker’s Satiro-Mastix, p. 41, 4to. 1602. 


“To arm our wits 
With cémplete steel of judgment ;’’ 


see also Fletcher's Wife for a Month, p. 444, ed. Sympson, 
} ‘ And as he had been made of cémplete virtue ;’” 
| and Fanshaw’s Luciad, p. 127, 
‘+ In cémpleat steele begins to clothe each knight ;” 
and Chapman’s Homer's Odyssey, xxiv. p. 374, 

Which cémpleat armed they put in present force.” 


: P. 77.—*' Alas! poor ghost!’ 

See Massinger’s Old Law, p. 25, 4to. 

| ** Alas! poor ghost !’? 

| 

H P. 79.— “Whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul.” 

See a learned note by Boissonade on Nicetas, vol. ii. p. 234, and 
Alciphronis Epist. iii. 33, 


kape xvifers, Gxpt Tov Kul dur expwioat thy Kapdiav. 


P. 82.—‘‘ Oh! my prophetic soul, my uncle !’’ 
i Compare Shakspere’s Sonnet, “ A Monument to Fame,” 
H | ** Not mine owne feares nor the prophetic soule of the wide world ;’’ 
i and Fletcher's Double Marriage, p. 136, 
‘¢ QO, my prophetic soul !’’ 
4 
] 





1 
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P. 84.— And in the porches of mine ears did pour,” &c. 
See Plauti Pseudolus, Act i. sc. 5, 682, ed. Taubmanni, 


** Fac sis vacivus, Pseudolus @des aurium, 
Mea ut migrare dicta possint, quo volo.” 


P. 85.—'* Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel'd.”’ 
Add to the notes A. Borde’s Book of Knowledge, p. 105, On Corpus 


Christi day you should be housel’d.” On the word “ disappointed,” that is, 
“unprepared,” see Fletcher's Martial, p. 230, ed. 1656, 


‘¢ The bridegroome in at last did rustle, 

All dis-appointed in the bustle, 

The maid had shav’d his breeches,” &c. 
P. 86.—'' A couch for /urury and damned incest.’’ 

For this use of the word “ luxury,” see V. Paterculi Hist. lib. ii. c. 
100: “ Nihil luxuria, libidine infectum reliquit ;” and Dante, I] Purgatorio, 
CXXVi.— 

“* Perche '1 trullo a sua /ussuria corre ;'’ 
Fletcher's Noble Gentleman, Act i. sc. 1, 
‘**Tis the rarest fellow, and the soundest 
In the noble theory of lurury ;” 
and a “ Lover's Complaint,” v. Malone's Suppl. I. 759, 


‘¢ When he most burnt in heart wish’d /uzury.” 


P. 28.—* Yea, from the table of my memory.” 
See Daniel's Queen of Arcadia, vol. i. p. 77, 12mo. 
‘* Set in the table-frame of memory.” 


P. 87.—“ And shall I couple hell? (0, fye/) hold, hold, my heart.” 

Steevens supposes these words ‘‘O, fye!” to be the marginal repre- 
hension of a scrupulous reader : and yet there might be a various reading, 
as “ Fye, hold my heart !” for “ fye ” was often introduced in this manner, 
See Fletcher's Coxcomb, p. 221, 

“¢ Away, away, fie!’ now I’ll read vour letter.” 

It has no ludicrous turn, though Steevens says it has. The O we believe 
to be surreptitious ; but we are not at all certain that “ fye, hold,” is not 
a varia lectio for “hold, hold.” See the passage from Dolarney already 
quoted, p. 119, 


‘¢ Faire, but unkinde, no kinde, fie too too cruel.” 


P. 82,—‘ My tables; meet it is I set it down.” 


See “ A Quest of Enquirie whether the Tripe Wife was trimmed, &c.” 
4to. 1595, “* 1 drew foorth my writing-tables, and, getting close into a 
corner, noted down everything as neere as I could.” See also Fletcher's 
Prologue to the Woman-Hater, and Lover's Progress, p. 376, ‘In your 
table-book.” 


P. 92.—‘* Ha! ha! boy! say’st thou so? art thou there, Zyruepenny 7” 
See The Marriage Broker, p. 62, 
‘* Farewell, old noble Truepenny ;”” 
and Fletcher's Loyal Subject, p. 307, ed. Seward, 


“* Go, go thy ways, old Truepenny.’’ 
Gent. Mac. Vou, XXIII. 
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P. 113.— Doubt Truth to be a liar.” 


See a criticism on this line in Smith’s Comic Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 103. 
—It does not harmonise with the preceding ones, unless “ truth” could 
be used in its original sense of “ what I trow,’’ common belief. 

P. 113.—‘ Thine evermore, most dear lady, while this machine is to 
him, Hamlet.” This affected way of concluding a letter is ridiculed in 
Chapman's Mons. D’Olive, Act iv. sc. last, “Thine, if 1 am worth ought, 
and yet such as it skills not whose I am, if I be thine, Geronimo ;"" and 
Jonson’s Every Man out of his Humour, Act iii. sc. 7, “‘ And thus, not 
doubting of your fatherly benevolence, I humbly ask your blessing, and 
pray God to bless you. Yours if his own.” 


P. 119.—‘* P. Do you know me, my Lord ? 
H. Excellent well; you are a fishmonger.” 

See Jonson's Every Man in his Humour, Act i. sc. 3, “ His father’s an 
honest man, a worshipful fishmonger, and so forth.” The phrase seems 
explained in Fletcher's Humorous Lieutenant, p. 6, “Thou lookst like an 
ass; why, whither wouldst thou, jishface ?” a face without meaning or 
intelligence, 


P. 120.—*‘ Let her not walk in the sun, 
Conception is a blessing,” &c. 


See Heywood’s Challenge for Beauty, Act. ii. sc. 1, 


** Royal lady, 
Might I advise you, keep out of the sun, 
And walk still in the shade. By proof we see 
Such meteors oft take fire,” &c. 


P. 123.—‘' His eyes purging thick amber and plumtree gum.”’ 


See Kirkman’s Sport upon Sport, i. 82, “‘ Surely I was begot ia a plum- 
tree; I have such a deal of guin about my eyes.” 


P, 123.—** Though this be madness, yet there's method in it.’ 


See Plauti Menechm. Act v. sc. 5, “ Haud quidem Zdipol hoc pro 
insano verbum respondit mihi.” 

P. 128. “ What a piece of work is a man. How noble in reason, 
how infinite in faculties ; in form and moving how express and admirable ; 
in action how like an angel, in apprehension how like a God,” &c. There 
is something in Maximus Tyrius resembling this noble passage. See 
Diss. viii. y ed. Reiske, beginning, ee yap avOpwrod Pox? é éyyuraroy Bew 
. . oe Sect ToLwovrov owparos TUTwY Tous Beovs Tipay évdpucay ot 


"EXAnves. See also The Honest Lawyer, 1616. By 8. 8. 


‘¢ Man, man, the pride of Heaven’s creation, 
Abstract of nature, that in her small volume 
Contains the whole world’s text and Heaven's impression. 
His Maker's image, angels’ mate, earth’s great wonder,” &c. 


P. 128. ‘*We coted then on the way.’ See Chapman’s Homer's 
Odyssey, xiii. p. 204. 


‘« He should be passing slie and covetous 
Of stealth, in men’s deceits, that coted thee.” 


And Hall's Satires, ed. Singer, Book ii. s. i. p. 26. 
P. 139. When the wind is southerly I know a hawk from a handsaw.” 
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Original proverb, “ Hernshaw.” The meaning being, that at a great 
distance, when the birds are but as specks in the air, the experienced eye 
can distinguish which is the hawk which the heron. Bishop Hall, in his 
Courses of Travell, p. 55.; a “‘ hawke cast off ata hernshawe.” In the 
same way Skelton says, “To know the fancon from the crowe,” v. Works, 
p- 163, 203 ; and to know ‘the fox from the fern-bush” seemed also 
proverbial. 

P. 143. ‘The first rise of the pious chanson will shew you more; for 
look, my abridgment comes,” i.e. a brief chronicle or representation of 
something longer, as a dramatic representation is an abridged view or 
picture of social life.” See Flecknoe’s Miscell. p. 104. ‘ Behold the 
abridgment of the best fashions ;” and Fletcher's Wife for a Month, p. 340, 
* Thou lewd abridgment.” 

P. 144. “Your ladyship is nearer to heaven than when I saw you last 
by the altitude of a chopine.” See Cowley’s Essay on Greatness, ‘‘ Made 
her walk too always in chopine.” See Bulwer's Artificial Changeling, 
p- 551, where is a plate of a Venetian lady in chopines. Also see 
that pretty book “gli abiti,” said to be from designs by Titian; and 
Raymond's Mercurio Italico, p. 202, 12mo. 

P. 149. “There are no sallets in the lines to make the matter 
savory.” Pope read “ sal?,” but wrongly as to the text, and with no 
improvement in the meaning ; a “ sallet” or sallad is a dish salted, “ in- 
salada ;’’ and see Gifford’s Ben Jonson, vol. viii. p. 177. 


P. 156.—‘‘ Oh! what a rogue and peasant slave am I.” 

Heywood in his Translation of Seneca, (Herc. Ait. p. 214,) has the 
same expression—‘ O coward, peasant slave.’—Jonson in Every Man in 
his Humour, Act. III. sc. 1, “ What a dull slave was this ;” and L. Car- 
bell's Deserv. Favorite, p. 8, ‘‘ What a dull slave was I.” So poets copy 
from each other. See also Fletcher's Noble Gentleman, p. 399, “ Oh! 
what a dunghill country rogue was I.” 


P. 158,— ‘¢ What would he do 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have—?” 


Compare Cicero de Amicitia, “ Stantes plaudebant in re ficté, quid 
arbitremur in verd facturos esse ?”” 


P. 160.—‘' I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave’s offal.” 
Shakspere uses “region” as an adjective in his Sonnets, 
‘The region cloud hath masked him from me now.” 


Mr. Gifford had observed, “ that one of the nameless charms of Shak- 
spere’s diction consisted in the skill with which he has occasionally 
vivified it, by converting his substantives into verbs.” See Introduction to 
Ford, I, p. xxxvii. 

P. 168.—‘' The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 
In the Puritan, ed. Malone, ii. 581, we have another metaphor, 
** Let fortune drive all her stings into me.’’ 


P.171. ‘Who would fardels bear?” See Davies's Muse’s Sacrifice, 
p.10. “This fardel of my birth.” 
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P. 173.—' That undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.”* 

Compare Ex Philete Mercurio, ap. Stobeum, p. 599. et Grotii 

Excerpt. p. 487, “de Orco.” 
‘ ———mem= irpardy és Adew 
*Hyvea, ri ovme ris évayriov 7AOev Sditns.”” 

Seneca Herc. CEteus, vs. 1525, “ Regnum canis inquieti, unde non 
unguam remeavit ullus.” Propertii, Eleg. Il. xx. 74, ed. Burman, “ Con- 
cessum nulla lege redibit iter ;” add Agathie Anthol. Grec. Lib. i. Tit. 37. 
Ep. 1, et Antipatri Lib. iii, Tit. 31, p. 9, to which add, Nonni Dionysiaca, 
Lib. xxx. 159. 

** pa todas Aidao kat év modepoiow ad’ va, 
et mede vdoTipmos oinos avooTnToio BepeOpov.” 

See Palmerin of England, part ii. 1639, 4to. chap. 3, “ Before he 
tooke his journey wherein no creature returneth again.” The first ed. of 
Palmerin, in 1588. 

P. 175. ‘Ha! ha! are you honest?” i. e. chaste, virtuous. See 
Middleton’s Changeling ; Alsamond asks Beatrice, ‘ Are you honest ?” 
and Fletcher’s Maid in the Mill, Act 4, sc. 1. ‘*G. Have ye done the 
deed ? O no, she’s honest ;” and the Honest Man’s Fortune, Act I. sc. i. 
p. 285, 

*« Yes, so honest 
That I care not if the chaste Penelope 
Were now alive to hear me ;”’ 
and p. 388 of the same play. 

P. 178. ‘The courtier's, scholar’s, soldier's, eye, tongue, sound.” See 
Polimanteia,—‘‘ Then name but Hatton, the muses favorite, the churches 
musick, learning’s patron, my once poor island’s ornament ; the courtiers 
grace, the schollar's countenance, and the guardes captaiue.” 

And see Mons. Thomas by Fletcher, Act. 2, sc. 2, p. 25, ed. 1639. 

£6 nme Who ? young Frank, 
The only temper'd spirit, schollar, soldier, 
Courtier, and all in one piece.” 


P. 179.—“ That suck’d the honey of his music vows.” 


See Nash’s Dido, p. 106, “To be partakers of honey talk ;” and 
Yarrington’s Two Tragedies in One, p. 54, “ Your white honie sow ;” and 
Lover's Progress, p. 376, ‘‘ Thy honey-lip.” 

P. 181. ‘A robustious periwig-pated fellow.” See Flecknoe’s Mis- 
cell. p. 106, ‘‘ Break their mouths in hard pronunciation, it being proper 
in all those that are robustious.” 


P. 182.—** To split the ears of the groundlings.”’ 


See the frontispiece to Kirkman’s Wits, 1672, for a representation of 
the groundlings. Shirley calls them understanders, as there were no seats 
then in the pit. 

P. 183. ‘“ Tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of 
the groundlings,” &c. See Overbury’s Characters, (the Actor,) p. 210, 
‘He doth not strive to make nature monstrous ; she is often seen in the 





* It might be asked, Was not the ghost a returned traveller? Was this a contra- 
diction? Was it a mark of Hamlet’s want of settled belief? or was a distinction made 
between the real person and the é:dwAov, or shadow? See a note worth reading on 
this subject in Carlyon’s Early Years and R eflections, p. 225, 
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same scene with him, but neither on stilts nor crutches, and, for his 
voice, ‘tis not lower than the prompter, nor louder than the foil and 
target.” 


P. 190.— ‘¢ Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, aye in my heart of heart.” 


See Diaphantus, by A. Scotoker, 1604. Repr. E. 


‘Oh! I would wear her in my heart's heart-core."” 


P. 198.—*' For O, for O, the hobby-horse is forgot.” 


See Old Meg of Herefordshire for a Mayd Marian, 1609, “ Sing but 
O, nothing but O, the hobby horse is forgotten,” p. 7. Ben Jonson's 
Masque of the Gipsies, v. Brit. Bibliograph. i. 348 ; iii. p. 332, See 
Fletcher's “ Women Pleas’d,” Act. iy. sc 1, 

** Shall th’ hobby-horse be forgot then ? 
The hopeful hobby-horse ?”’ 

The whole passage is worth referring to, as showing how the beast was 
abhorred by the Puritans; and Fletcher's Humorous Lieutenant, p. 41, 
ed. Simpson, sc. iii. where the term “ hobby-horse” appears to be used 
in its figurative and familiar sense.” 


P. 200.— ‘* Marry, this is miching Mallecho.”’ 
See Heliconia, vol. II., pt. vii. p. 212. 


‘* Wo worth that so shall seeke 
To winne a worthy wight ; 
And seeme to match a miching carle 
With such a peerless peere.”’ 


See also Braithwaite’s Honest Ghost, p. 77, ed. 1658. 


‘* Scarce could sustain his wife and family, 
Wth stealing shreds and other michery.” 


And p. 90, 
‘6 Shread-miching patch, hearing what taylors do 
Above i’ th’ city—he must pilfer too.” 


P. 212.—* With two provincial roses on my rayed shoes.” 


The commentators’ notes on Provencal roses are all wrong. It is not the 
district of Provence, but the village of “ Provins,” which gave the name 
to those roses, a village near Paris. Roses are not the product of hot 
climates ; thus Gray was wrong when in his Fragment on Government 
he made the northern invaders “ Scent the new fragrance of the breath- 
ing rose.” See Cupid's Revenge, Act. 1, 

‘+ No man to warm your shirt, nor blow your roses.”” 
and the Honest Man’s Fortune of Fletcher, p. 405, 


“ With your silk stockings, garters, and your roses.”’ 


P, 223,.—' And do such business as the bitter day 
Would quake to look on.” 


How this reading could have been permitted to stand we cannot think. 
The word is “ better.” The ‘‘ better day” is opposed ‘ to the witching 
time of night.” It is the ‘tepoy ijpap of Homer, Il. 6. 66. In the 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, p. 51, read “‘ better” for “‘ bitter. 
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P. 223.—*‘ I will speak daggers to her, but use none.’’ 


Compare Aristaeneti, Epist. p. 260. dorep Bédn rovs Aoyois ageiaa, 
and Neevii Hesiona v. Stephani fragm. p. 223. ‘ Sive mihi gerere morem, 
videar haud lingud verum lingula.”—Lingula is a sword, gladiolus, 


P, 229.—** And now I'll do’t ; and so he goes to Heaven, 
And so am I reveng’d.”’ 
See Gerbier’s False Favorite, 1657, p. 89, Faumanti, meditating the 
killing the friar, 
‘¢T have tract the friar hither, and have sworn 
To kill him 


I could not take him better prepared than praying ; 
But stay, he stirrs.’’ 





P. 230.— Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid hent.” 


See Browne's Religio Medici, p. 283, ed. 1659. ‘It is reported that 
a certain Italian, having met with one that had highly provoked him, put 
a poignard to his breast ; and unless he would blaspheme God told him he 
would kill him, which the other doing to save his life, the Italian pre- 
sently killed him, to the intent he might be damned, having no time for 
repentance.” 


P. 242,—** An eye like Mars, to threaten and command.” 


Compare May’s Cleopatra, p. 50, ed. 1639. 


*¢ Where all the best of each best model meets ; 
Cupid’s sweet smiles, lodged in the eye of Mars, 
Ganymede’s cheek, th’ imperial brow of Jove, 
Where love and majesty are proud to dwell.’ ’’ 


P. 243.—‘* New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.” 
See Browne’s Brit. Pastorals, p. 78, 
‘* Skie-kissing trees.’’ 
P. 245.— ‘¢ What devil was’t 
That thus hath cozened you at hoodman’s blind ?”’ 
See Armin’s Two Maids of Moreclack, p. 38, 
‘¢ That thus at hoodman-blind I dallied ;'’ 
and see Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 392, 4to. 
P. 246.— “ Nay, but to live 
In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed.”’ 
Enseamed, i.e. greasy ; but the word has another and different mean- 


ing, i. e. to enclose, as in Bussy D’Ambois, Act 1, sc. 1, “Come, I'll 
enseam thee ;” and Spenser’s Faery Queen, 


‘¢ And bounteous Trent, that in herself enseams 
Both thirty sorts of fish and thirty sundry streams.” 
P. 249.—'* Your bedded hair, like life in excrements.”” 
This word was peculiarly applied to the hair. See Heywood’s Hier- 
archie, fol. p. 238, 


‘* Wondrous! these goatish excremente away, 
He looks more like a man.”’ 


Davies's Scourge of Folly, p. 27, Ep. 54, 


‘« If wit bee fixed to the longest beards, 
And wisdom waiteth on such excremente.” 
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Beaumont’s Psyche, canto vi. st. 217, 
“¢ And excrements of beasts apparell be.” 

and Shelton’s Don Quixote, vol. iii. p, 162, 

‘* Nor are they troubled with your greater excrements, though ’tis probable their 
beards, nails, and hair grow.” 

Evelyn on Medals, p. 335, fol. 

“« The natural covering (hair) was not given to be used altogether for an excrement, 
but ordained for a rational, decent, and becoming discrimination,” &c. 

See Malone’s Supplement, vol. ii. p. 726, where the word ‘‘ ornament,” 
applied to the beard, Percy would alter to “ excrement.” 

P. 250.—‘* H. Do you see nothing there ? 
Q. Nothing at all; yet all that is I see.” 
See Heywood's Iron Age, 2nd part, Act 5, sc. 1. Ghost of Agamemnon. 


Or.— ** Lady, see! 

Curt. See what ? thy former murder makes thee mad ! 
What should I see save this sad spectacle ? 

Or. And nothing else ? 

Curt. Nothing,” &c. 


P. 254.—‘* Pinch wanton on your cheek ; call you his mouse.” 
Compare Martial Epigram. 
‘* Nam cum me murem, tu cum mea lumina dicis,” 


as it stands in the oldest MSS. The reason of the mouse being selected as 
the word of affection may be seen by consulting Politiani Miscellanea, cap. 
xcvi. p. 191. See also Fletcher’s The Woman-Hater, p. 290, ed. Seward, 


‘¢ Come, mouse, will you walk ??’ 


P. 255.—* Or paddling on your neck with his damned fingers.” 
See Quarle’s Emblems, p. 2, 


_——— ‘¢ Wherein 
Thy children’s leprous fingers, scarfed with sin, 
Have paddled,” 








P. 257.—“ For 't is the sport, to have the engineer | 
Hoist with his own petar.” 
See Fletcher's Fair Maid of the Inn, vol. ix. 2nd ed. p. 356, 
** Which returned j 
Like a petard ill-lighted into the bosom 
Of him gave fire to it.”” ‘ } 
And Double Marriage, p. 162. | 
‘* Some bullet may return upon yourself.” 
And Ausonii Epigr. Ixxii. 


** Auctorem ut feriunt tela retorta suum.” 


P. 264.—‘* Take you me for a sponge, my lord? | 
H.—Ay, sir; that soaks up the king’s countenance.” | 


See Father Hubburd’s Tales in Middleton Plays, ed. Dyce, vol. y. 
p- 575, 
‘“* We found him to be a very fantastical sponge, that licked up all humours, the 
very ape of fashions.”” 
See also Fletcher's Humorous Lieutenant, p. 62, 
“« And when the good old sponge has sucked my youth dry.” 
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Brome’s Queen and Concubine, p. 115, “ Let me outsqueeze that Court- 
sponge ;"" and Braithwaite’s Honest Ghost, p. 240, “a spurgy Lord.” 


P. 280.—‘* They say the owl was a baker’s daughter.” 
Why a baker's daughter? See the very loose and erroneous guesses of 
Warburton and the other commentators; but refer to Fletcher's Nice 
Valour, p. 335, ed. Seward, 


‘« Happy, I say, is he whose window opes 
To a brown daker’s chimney, he shall be sure 
To hear the night-bird’s summons after twilight.” 


The baker's chimney being warm, is supposed to be the haunt of the owls, 


P. 282,.—By Gis and by Saint Charity, 
Alack and fie for shame! 
Young men will do ’t when they come to ’t, 
By cock they are to blame.” 
See Heliconia, Part vii. p. 162, 
‘* My Lady shall know it, by Gis.”’ 
Again, p. 101, 
*¢ And if she say so, by the wode, 
*Tis cock I warrant it. 
See Platt’s Flowers of Philosophie, 1. 1584, 8vo. 


‘¢ By Gis I think I was accurst 
To match with such a man.’”’ 


P. 289.—‘' There ’s such divinity does hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep to what it would,’’ &c. 
See Fletcher’s Maid’s Tragedy, Act ii. p. 30. 4to. 


‘¢ There is 
Divinity about you that strikes dead 
My rising passions ; as you are my king 
I fall before you.” 


and L. Carlell’s Osmond, p. 55, 


“‘ For from the danger of thy sword there is a divinity that waits upon the person 
of a prince that would protect me.’’ 





P. 292,.—‘* Hey no nonny, nonny hey nonny.”’ 
See Fletcher's Humorous Lieutenant, p. 75. 


‘¢ That noble mind to melt away and moulder, 
For a hey nonny, nonny.” 


P, 294.—** There is rosemary, that 's for repentance.” 

Breton, in his Flourishes upon Fancy, 1582, has given a long cata- 
logue of the supposed qualities of flowers, with which Fancie should her 
chamber flower, as 

‘* For roses, rages—which 
Might not so soone decaye ; 
For paunsies, pretie practises 
That alter many a way ;” 
But he does not mention rosemary. Of fennel, 
‘* Instead of fennell, syr, 
The fruit is flatterie,’”’ &c. 

** Rosemary” was used at marriage festivals. See “The Woman's 

Prize,” Act i. sc. 1. 
2 
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P. 315.—“ Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples.” 


See Stanley's Poems, vol. i. p. 139. Bion. avOea d'é§ dduvas épv- 
Opaiverac. ‘* Flowers are with grief turned purple.” 


5 —— Where be his quiddits now, his quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his 
tricks ?”’ 
For “ quiddits ” see Heywood's Hierarchie, p. 202, fol. 1633, 
‘« Stretches each guiddit of the law to find 
Him culpable.” 
And see Dolarney's Primrose, (a copy of this passage of Hamlet,) 1606, 
Ato. 
‘¢ Why might not this have been some lawyer pate 
The which sometimes bribed, bawled, and took a fee? 
Your quirks and quillets now, Sir, where be they ? 
Now he is mute and not a word can saye.” 
For “ quillets,”” see the Honest Lawyer, p. 69, 
‘* Upon my faith, a pretty quillet.” 
and Trick to Catch the Old One, (Middleton,) Act i. sc. 1, 
‘¢ He is swallowed in the quicksand of law quillets;” 


and the original meauing of the word “ quillets” may be seen in Fuller's 
Worthies, art. Suffolk, voce Stiles, p. 55. 


P. 331.—Crown. ‘‘ I will not be seen in him there (England) ; there the men areas 
mad as he.” 
See Fletcher's Pilgrim, p. 505, 
‘* A. How comes this English madman here? 
M 


° Alas! 
That ’s no question, they’re mad everywhere, Sir!” 


and Fair Maid of the Inn, p. 411. 


‘* F, We will for England, that 's certain. 
C. We shall never want there. 
F. Want? their court of wards shall want money first, 
For I profess myself lord paramount over fools and mad folks.” 


P. 333.—‘' Let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come.” 


Compare Aventure of Sir Gawayn, st. xiii. ; the Ghost says, 


‘“‘ Take truly tent right nowe by me 
For all thi fresche favoure, 
Muse on my mirror, 
For king and emperor 
Thus shall ye be.” 


P. 336.—! Yet here she is allowed her virgin crants, 
Her maiden strewments." 
See Sir F. Kynaston’s Leoline and Sydanis, p. 100. 4to. 1642. 
‘¢ On strowings laid of never-fading flowers.” 
And Fletcher’s Coxcomb, p. 210, 


‘‘ Should you so fondly venture on the strowing.” 


P. 337.—** Sweets to the sweet, farewell.’’ 
See Theod. Prodromi Rhod. et Dosiclis Amor, p. 322, ed. Gaulmin, 


“H yap ro kpécrrov dévoy Tav Kpeirréver.” 
~ 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXIII, 
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Jameson's Popular Ballads, vol. I. p. 30, 


‘¢ Willie’s ta’en a rose out o’ his hat, 
Laid it in Annie’s lap, 
The bonniest to the bonniest fa’s, 
Hae wear it for my sake.’’ 


Romeo and Juliet, p. 76, ed. 4to. 1637, 
‘¢ Sweet flower, with flowers thy bridal bed I strew." 
Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, p. 56, 


*¢ Look how my flower holds flowers in her hands, 
And flings those sweets upon my sleeping son.’’ 


P. 337.—* I thought thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet maid, 
And not have strewn thy grave.” 
Compare, 


“¢ Spargimus has lacrimas, mesti monumenta parentis, 
Et tibi pro thalamo, sternimus hoc tumulum.”’ 
Epitaph T. de Bellay, apud Cruteri Poet. Gail. 


P. 337.—‘‘ What is he whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis ?” 


See Sandys's Christ's Passion, p. 167, 


‘¢ What louder grief with such an emphasis 
Strikes on my ears ?” 


P. 341.—“ Be buried quick with her, and so will I.’’ 


To be “ buried quick ” seemed a kind of proverbial expression, though 
in other cases the adjective “ alive "’ was equally in use, but not joined to 
buried. See Winter's ‘Vale, “ Not like a corse, or if not to be buried but 
quick and in my arms.” Day's Humour out of Breath, 4to. p. 32, “© Let 
me be buried quick then.” Byron's Conspiracie, p. 8, ‘ Shall be buried 
guick.” Fletcher’s Bonduea, Act IL. s. 1, ‘‘ When we lie buried quick ” 
Wit at several Measures, p. 317, ‘* Buried quick first ;° aud the Puritan, 
p 540, ed. Malone, “ 1 would give twenty kisses for a guick husband ;” 
she had just mentioned one buried; and the Lover's Progress, pp. 387, 
397, 433 * 


P. 347.—** With ho such bugs and goblins on my life.” 


These two words are generally joined, as in Ritson’s Popular Poetry, 
p- 93, 


‘‘ Hobgoblins and such other bugs.” 
Brit. Bibliographer, I. 549, 


‘«(S. Rowland’s More Knaves Yet.) Great store of goblins, fairies, bugs, night- 
mares, urchins, and elves.’ 


Sometimes separately, as Lisle’s Dubartas, v. Dedic. 


‘* And sing the muse will of no greatér bug, 
Than are betwixt a young child and his dug.’’ 


The Honest Lawyer, p. 65, 


‘* He would turn back at such imagined bugges.” 





* The guickset hedge is the live hedge, in opposition to the dead fence. 
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Selimus, 4to. p. 67, 


‘‘ He brings with him that great Egyptian bug, 
Strong Tonombey.”’ 


Todd’s Milton, vol. V. p. 425, 


‘* Harpies and Hydras, or all the monstrous Sugges.” 


Comus, v. 605, as in the original MS. In the Psalm XCI. verse 
5, “ the terrour by night,” in the old version, is “the bugge of night ;" 
and see Hall's Satires, ed. Singer, p. 76. 


P. 360.—“ As girdle, hangers, and so. Three of the carriages in faith are very 
dear to fancy, very responsive to the hilts, most delicate carriages and of very liberal 
conceit.” 


See Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, Act. I. s. 4, 


‘*T happened to enter into some discourse of a hanger, which I assure you both fot 
fashion and workmanship was most peremptory, beautiful, and gentlemanlike.” 


P. 362.—‘‘ This lapwing runs away with the shell on her head.’’ 
See Flecknoe’s Love’s Kingdom, p. 13, 


‘* The shell that love is hatched of, and the nymphs here, just like young lapwings, 
run away with it on their heads.” 


P. 371.—*' And let the kettle to the trumpet speak,” &c. 


The custom of drinking among the Danes is mentioned by William of 
Malmesbury ‘ Tunc anus continuationem potuum reliquit.” See also 
Evelyn's Gallus Castratus, p. 158. ‘ The Danes know. it,” &c. ; also 
Cleveland’s Foscara. 


‘* Tuning his dreary notes with drowsy hums, 
As Danes carouse by kettle-drums.”’ 


P. 375.—‘* Why as a woodcock to mine own springe, Osric.’’ 


As woodcocks do not set springes, the allusion must be taken as an imper- 
fect one. In the following places it is to be found, viz. Dekker’s Wonder 
ofa Kingdom, p. 38 O. P.; Butler’s Remaius, vol. I. p. 6; Taylor's (the 
Water Poet ) Works. part ii. p. 263 ; Marston’s Malcontent, p. 14; Lady 
Alimony, p 64, ed. 1649 ; and Dryden’s Wild Gallant, vol I. p 126. 

Thus far as to similarity of allusions; with regard to any alterations or 
emendations of the text in this play we have few to make. 


P. 17.~—‘* The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets, 
As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun,’ &c. 


Malone supposes a line to be lost, which is here indicated by a vacant 
space. He also proposes to read *‘ ashes” for “‘ as stars.” It appears to 
us that the line “as stars” has got out of its place, but that nothing is 
wanting. We thus adjust the reading :— 


‘¢ The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
* Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets, 
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Disasters in the sun ; and the moist star, 

Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands, 
Was sick almost to domesday with eclipse, 

And even the like precurse of fierce events, 

As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Are harbingers preceding still the fates.’ 


It must be observed that the insertion of marginal glosses,* and the 
transposition of passages, are the two chief causes of corruption in the text 
of the old authors. 


P.119.—‘‘ For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a god kissing 
carrion,’’ &c. 

After reading all that has been written on this passage, “god” being 
Warburton’s emendation for ‘‘food,”’—which Johnson says is a noble 
-emendation, almost setting the critic on an equality with his author, 
(surely hyperbolical praise, for after all the passage is very obscure, )—we 
propose reading a “ carrion-kissing god,” which we think much preferable 
to any proposed, and is formed like heaven-kissing, cloud-kissing, &c. 
See Henry IV. part 1, Act ii. sc. 4. 


‘« Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish of butter ?” 


P. 252.—‘‘ That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat ; 
Of habits devil, is angel yet in this,’’ &c. 


This passage is acknowledged by the critics to be corrupt. Thirlby 
conjectured “ evil,’ Steevens ‘‘ Or habit’s devil.” We propose, 


‘¢ That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat ; 
7f habit’s devil, is angel yet in this,’’ 
which surely gives the sense intended by the poet. If that monster, 
custom, which in general is the devil of habit, leading to evil, yet in this 
thing acts the good part of the angel, &c. 


P. 361.—‘* The King, Sir, hath laid, that in a dozen passes between yourself and 
him, he shall not exceed you three hits. He hath laid on twelve for nine, and it 
would come to immediate trial if your lordship would vouchsafe the answer.” 


Steevens says three or four pages would not hold the notes written on this 
passage. We have nothing to observe on it but that it is probably corrupt ; 
and that in the reading of the folio, “ He hath one twelve for nine,” “one” 
may be an error for “‘ won” or “on ;” but indeed, ‘‘ He hath laid on twelve 
for nine,” seems to us to look very like an interpolation from the margin. 
One might say that, by a loose manner of speaking, not exceeding three hits, 
may mean, not exceeding more than two. It may also be observed that 
these numbers were probably represented by Arabic figures, and not by 
letters, and were more liable to be altered and made corrupt. 





* Dii malefaciunt (says a learned and angry commentator) isti imperitorum generi, 
qui sub omnibus rebus glossemata subscribunt, que causa libros mendis refersit.” But 
then he adds, ‘‘ Sed guedam tamen ita perspicua ut fugere neminem possint, nisi eam 
qui plane czecus ignorantia sit, aut certe omnibus in rebus conniveat.” See Ferrarius 
on the Fourteenth Philipp. Or. of Cicero, c. IV. Alas! how many of these latter 
kinds of critics have we had on Shakspere ! 
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WILL OF THE LATE DR. SWINEY. 


THE late George Swiney, M.D. who died on the 21st Jan. 1844, (and of 
whose eccentric mode of life, and still more extraordinary death, some account 
was given in our July number, p. 100,) by his Will, provedin the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury on the 17th Feb. following, left two sums of 5,000/. each 
in the Three per cent. Consols, to the Society of Arts and the British Museum. 

We have not heard what steps have been taken by the directors of those 
institutions to fulfil the wishes of the Testator; and it may be suspected that 
some difficulties may possibly arise from the singular stipulations annexed: 
but the bequests are in themselves so large, and the attendant circumstances 
so extraordinary, that we have thought a copy of the Will would be an object 
of curiosity to our Readers. 

It will be perceived that the directions of the Will are, that the Society of 
Arts shall present every fifth year, (and first on the fifth anniversary of the 
Testator’s decease, which will be the 21st Jan. 1849,) a silver goblet of 
1007. value, and containing gold coin to the same amount, to the author of the 
best published work on JuRISPRUDENCE, to be adjudged by the members of 
the Society, and the Fellows of the College of Physicians, with the wives of 
such of both of them as may be married. This appropriation of the bequest is 
directed by a codicil in lieu of one more accordant to the usual objects of the 








Society of Arts, viz. the conversion of waste land into arable. 
The bequest to the British Museum is directed to be employed in establish- 
ing a Lecturesuipe on Geotoey, the Lecturer to be an M.D. of Edinburgh, 
The residue of the Testator’s estate is bequeathed to the Middlesex Hospital. 


(Extracted from the Registry of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury.) 


This is the last Will and Testament 
of me, George Swiney, Doctor of 
Physic, of the University of Edinburgh, 
now residing in Sidmouth Street, in 
the county of Middlesex. 

1. I desire that my debts and funeral 
expenses be paid. 

2. I give a miniature picture of my 
father to his nearest of kin surviving 
me. 

3. I give a miniature picture of my 
mother to her nearest of kin surviving 
me. 

4. I give my gold ring to the clergy- 
man who shall perform my funeral 
service. 

5. I desire that a bond, granted by 
the late Agnes Goodall to my late 
father William Swiney and my late 
uncle John Swiney, be, so far as one 
moiety thereof is concerned, cancelled. 

6. I leave the sum of fifty pounds 
for the purpose of publishing one edi- 
tion of such manuscripts as 1 may 
leave with directions to that effect, and 
I leave the profits arising therefrom, 
together with the manuscript and 
sopyright thereof, and also my books 


and other manuscripts of which I may 
die possessed, to the London Uni- 
versity. 

7. Ileavefive thousand pounds stock, 
in the Three per cent. Consolidated 
Annuities, to the Trustees of the 
British Museum and their successors 
duly elected and appointed for ever, in 
trust, for the purpose of establishing a 
Lectureship on Natural History.* 
Should this plan not meet with the 
approbation of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, then 1 direct my executors to sell 
the same and divide the proceeds 
amongst the following institutions : 

I, ‘The Literary Fund,” in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. 

II. ‘‘ The Artists’ Benevolent Fund,” 
established in the year 1810. 

III. ‘‘ The Artists’ General Benevo- 
lent Institution.” 

IV. ‘*The Marine Society,” insti- 
tuted in the year 1756. 

\V. “The General Philanthropic So- 





* Altered to a Lectureship on Geology 
by Codicil, 
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ciety,” instituted in Clerkenwell in the 
year 1813. 

8. I leave five thousand pounds 
stock in the same Three per cent. Con- 
solidated Fund to the Society for the 
encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
aud Commerce, instituted in the year 
1753, in trust, to apply the dividends 
therefrom arising to the following pur- 
poses: viz. That they do, on the fifth 
anniversary of my decease, and on 
every fifth anniversary of the same 
afterwards for ever, present to that 
agriculturist, being a leaseholder in 
England, Wales, or Scotland, who 
shall, during the five years preceding 
the day of presentation, have brought 
into arable cultivation the greatest 
quantity of waste land,* asilver goblet 
of the value of one hundred pounds, 
containing gold coin to the same 
amount; and that they do apply the 
remainder of the dividends therefrom 
arising, to the general purpose of that 
institution. 

9. I leave the sum of one hundred 
pounds to each of my executors. 

10. And with regard to the residue 
and remainder of my estate, of what 
nature soever, I may die possessed of, I 
desire that it may be sold, and the 
proceeds thereof paid into the treasury 
of the Middlesex Hospital. And I ap- 
point Hutchinson Bell, esquire, mer- 
chant, of the City of London; the 
Rev. Josiah Forshall, Secretary to the 
British Museum ; the Rev. John Peers, 
of Lambeth, in the county of Surrey; 
the Rev. Dr. F. A. Cox, Librarian to 
the London University ; and Arthur 
Aikin, esquire, Secretary of the Society 
of Arts, &c. Executors of this my Will, 
to which I put my hand and seal this 
27th day of May, 1831, at my apart- 
ments at Sidmouth Street, in the county 
of Middlesex—GerorGe SwInky, (L.s.) 
Signed, sealed, and delivered in the pre- 

sence of us, Mary Ann Burrows, 

Widow,—Ann Avery, Spinster, 


A. 


1, George Swiney, Doctor of Physic 
of the University of Edinburgh, having 
made my Will as will be found in 
three several copies, viz. one in my 
own possession, a second in the British 





* Altered by Codicil to the author- 
ship of the best published work on Juris- 
prudence, 
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Museum, and a third with the Society 
of Arts, all of date 27th of May in the 
year 1831, do make this codicil addi- 
tional thereto, desiring that it may be 
taken as part and parcel thereof. 

1. I desire that my executors will 
publish in manner as directed in my 
Will one edition of the following 
manuscripts: viz. 1. a Romance en- 
titled Agmodil ; 2. A volume of Fables ; 
3. A Treatise on Jurisprudence; and 
for any expenses necessary thereto, 
further than ordered in my said Will, 
I leave the further sum of fifty pounds, 

2. 1 desire that my funeral expenses 
may not exceed the sum of twenty 
pounds over and above the expense of 
my coffin and pall, the covering of 
which former and the latter I desire 
may be not of black cloth, but of yel- 
low, for which I leave the sum of 
twenty pounds; also I desire that 
three little girls, dressed in white, for 
which dresses I leave the sum of twenty 
pounds, as also a legacy of twenty 
pounds each to the little girls, may 
precede my coffin in procession ; which 
procession is to be on foot; and I 
desire that a slab of white marble, 
polished and edged with black, be 
placed at the head of my grave, for 
which I appropriate the sum of fifty 
pounds. 

3. I desire that a mourning ring be 
sent to each of a number of friends, of 
whom I leave a list in my hands 
writing. 

4. And whereas there is in my said 
Will a trust to the Society of Arts for 
a prize to be given to the cultivator of 
the largest extent of waste ground, I 
do now revoke that bequest, and I 
leave the sum of five thousand pounds 
stock in the Three per cent. Consolidated 
Funds to the same Society of Arts, in 
trust, for the purpose of presenting at 
similar periods a similar prize to the 
author of the best published work on 
Jurisprudence, to be adjudged by the 
members themselves and the Fellows 
of the College of Physicians, with the 
wives of such of both of them as may 
be married, for ever, the surplus to be 
applied as directed, viz. to the general 
purposes of the Society. 

5. And whereas there is also a trust 
to the Trustees of the British Museum 
for a Lectureship on Natural History, 
Ido also revoke that bequest, and I 
leave five thousand pounds stock in 
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the Three per cent. Consolidated Fund 
in trust to the trustees of the British 
Museum, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Lectureship on Geology; the 
lecturer to be an M.D. of Edinburgh. 

6. 1 leave one hundred pounds to 
the poor of the parish in which 1 may 
die, to be distributed by the rector or 
vicar thereof. 

7. I leave to George Swiney, eldest 
son of my cousin George Swiney, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel inthe service of India, 
late the E. J. Company’s, my writing- 
desk, dressing-box, and all apparatus ; 
my watch, chain, and seals, with a 
third seal having engraved thereon the 
family arms, my pistol and sword- 
case with octagon silver top. 

8. I leave to Maria Swiney, eldest 
daughter of the said Lieut.-Colonel 
George Swiney, my tea caddy of rose- 
wood, my medicine chest, and my 
silver pencil-case. 

And I place my hand and seal to 
this codicil at my rooms in Moles- 
worth Place, Kentish Town, in the 
county of Middlesex, this fourteenth 
day of November, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-five. 

GeorGe Swiney. (L.s.) 


B 


List of friends to whom [I have left 
in my will mourning rings :— 
Cathcart, esq. merchant of 
Leeke * (brother to Lord Cathcart). 

— White, esq. Armiston, near Edin- 
burgh. 

— Taylor, esq. Advocate, of Edin- 
burgh. 

Archibald Haig, esq. of Tranent, 
near Edinburgh. 

George Swiney, esq. of the East 
India Artillery. 

John Swiney, M.D. of the India 
medical service. 

Charles Anthony Fischer, esq. of 
Walton, near Wetherby, in the county 
of York. 

The Rev. William Atkinson of 
Boston, near Wetherby, in the county 
of York, and of Cromer, in Norfolk. 

The Rev. George Swiney of Dublin, 
and late of Bridgenorth. 

John Kenset, M.D. of Edinburgh, 
and of Keils in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. 

Also one to each of my executors, 
viz. the Rev. Josiah Forshall, Secretary 


* Leith ? 
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of the British Museum; Mr. Hutchin- 
son Bell, Merchant, of Crown Court, 
Threadneedle Street; Arthur Aikin, 
esq. Secretary to the Society of Arts; 
the Rev. Dr. Cox, Librarian of the 
London University; the Rev. John 
Peers of Lambeth, and of Boston near 
Wetherby, in the county of York. 

I, George Swiney, M.D. do make 
this codicil further in addition to my 
will. I bequeath to Ann Hirst Haig, 
eldest daughter of the late James Haig, 
esq. of Bedford, and of the India ser- 
vice, a certain black portfolio, contain- 
ing sundry loose manuscripts, for her 
use and that of her particular friends, 
and also the sum of one hundred 
pounds; putting my hand and seal to 
the same the fourth day of September, 
in the year 1836, at my rooms in 
Kentish Town. 

Grorce Swiney. 


In the goods of George Swiney, Doctor 
of Physic, deceased, 

Appeared personally, Thomas Wil- 
liam Adelard Hussey Apreece, of 
Surrey-street in the Strand, in the 
county of Middlesex, esq. and Adelaide 
Apreece of the same place, spinster, and 
being sworn to depose the truth, made 
oath as follows: and first the said 
Thomas William Adelard Apreece for 
himself saith, that he knew and was 
well acquainted with George Swiney, 
formerly of Sidmouth-street, Gray’s- 
Inn-lane, afterwards of Molesworth- 
place, Kentish Town, but late of 
Grove-street, Camden Town, in the 
parish of Saint Pancras, in the county 
of Middlesex, Doctor of Physic, de- 
ceased, for some years before and to 
the time of his death, and also well 
acquainted with his manner and cha- 
racter of handwriting and subscription, 
having frequently seen him write, and 
write and subscribe his name; and 
the said Adelaide Apreece for herself 
saith that she was also well acquainted 
with the said deceased for many years 
before and to the time of his death, 
and also with his manner and cha- 
racter of handwriting and subscription, 
by reason that she hath been in the 
habit of corresponding with the de- 
ceased, and during that time has re- 
ceived many letters from him; and 
these deponents jointly and severally 
make oath, that having now with care 
and attention viewed and perused the 
paper writing hereto annexed, pur- 
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porting to be and contain the last will 
and testament, withtwocodicilsthereto, 
of the said deceased, &c. &c. they say 
they do verily and in their consciences 
believe the whole body, series, and 
contents of the paper writings marked 
A and B, and the subscription, &c. &c. 
to be all of the proper handwriting 
and subscription of the said George 
Swiney, deceased.—Wi ti. APREECE, 
ADELAIDE APREECE. 

On the 10th day of February, 1844, 
the said Thomas William Adelard 
Hussey Apreece and Adelaide Apreece 
were duly sworn to the truth of this 
affidavit before me—F. T. Prart, 
a ; Present, Frep. Roparts, Not. 

ub. 


In THE PreroGative Court oF Can- 
TERBURY. 

In the goods of George Swiney, Doctor 

of Physic, deceased. 

Appeared personally, Augustus War- 
ren of Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, in the county of Middlesex, 
gentleman, and being sworn to depose 
the truth, made oath as follows: that 
George Swiney, described as formerly 
of Sidmouth-street, Gray’s-Inn-lane, 
afterwards of Molesworth-place, Kent- 
ish Town, but late of Grove-street, 
Camden Town, in the parish of Saint 
Pancras, in the county of Middlesex, 
Doctor of Physic, deceased, departed 
this life on or about Saturday the 
twentieth day of January last, and 
that on the following Monday the de- 
ponent, in company with the Reverend 
Josiah Forshall, clerk, and Arthur 
Aikin, esquire, two of the executors 
named in the deceased’s will, pro- 
ceeded to the deceased’s residence to 
make a search for his will, and in a 
desk wherein the deceased kept his 
papers of importance he there found 
the original last will and testament, 
with two codicils thereto, the said 
will bearing date the 27th day of May, 
1831, the first codicil being contained 
in two paper writings now marked A 
and B, &c. &c. And he lastly made 
oath that he could not find any other 
paper or list to which such reference 
in the said codicil could apply, save 
and except the paper marked B here- 
inbefore deposed to.—Auc. Warren. 

On the 14th day of February, 1844, 
the said Augustus Warren was duly 
sworn to the truth of this affidavit be- 
fore me—F. T. Prarr, Surr,—Present, 
P. C, Moors, Not. Pub. 
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Proved at London with two codicils, 
the first codicil being contained in 
paper writings marked A and B, the 
17th February, 1844, before the wor- 
shipful Frederic Thomas Pratt, Doctor 
of Laws and Surrogate, by the oaths 
of the Reverend Josiah Forshall, clerk, 
the Reverend John Peers, clerk, the 
Reverend Francis Augustus Cox, clerk, 
Doctor in Divinity, and Arthur Aikin, 
esquire, four of the executors to whom 
administration was granted, having 
been first sworn duly to administer, 
power reserved of making the like 
grant to Hutchinson Bell, esquire, the 
other executor, when he shall apply 
for the same. 

Examined February 28, 1844. 





Mr. Ursan, Dec. 9. 

I HAVE lately purchased a piece of 
old plate, which I imagine to have 
been a saltcellar, or a comfit box, but 
I should be thankful for the opinion of 
more competent judges, if you would 
have the kindness to give this letter 
insertion in your excellent Magazine. 

The form is circular; broad at the 
base, which stands on three small 
balls, and gradually narrowing to the 
top, which is terminated by a small 
round ball perforated. The height of 
the whole is between nine and ten 
inches. It is divided into three parts 
—the lowest and largest being four 
inches high, with a shallow hollow on 
the top like a saltcellar, gilt, as all the 
outer part, on silver. The second 
division is three inches high, and in 
all other respects like the first, as if to 
stand below the salt, for inferior guests ; 
while the third, or upper division, is 
only two inches and a half, globular 
at the top, and hollow, into which the 
small perforated ball is screwed by a 
narrow neck forming the screw. It 
might be supposed that this was for 
pepper, but the communication between 
the perforated ball and the globular 
part below is so small—little larger 
than a large pin—that it must be in- 
tended for some other use. 

The general form of this vessel 
strongly resembles that which is often 
used abroad at marriages, especially 
in the East, the upper part made for 
sprinkling rose water, or attar of roses, 
but the goldsmiths’ marks of the 
leopard’s head, lion, &c. &c. prove it 
to be of English workmanship. 

Yours, &. A. L. 
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Mr. Ursan, Cork, Dec. 

IN the North American Review for 
July 1844, under the head of “ the 
Rev. Sydney Smith’s Works,” at page 
28, I find it remarked, “‘ that the most 
extravagant humourists of modern 
times, Rabelais, Scarron, Swift, and 
Sterne, were priests.” This, doubt- 
less, is true as regards the prior- 
named Frenchman and the two Eng- 
lish, or rather, Irish men; but the 
joyous cripple, Madame de Mainte- 
non’s first husband,* never proceeded 





* A less harmonious alliance, in physi- 
cal or moral consideration, could hardly 
be contemplated than this marriage which 
took place in 1651, between a girl not 
sixteen, beautiful, accomplished, and de- 
corous, and a man of forty, once indeed 
prepossessing and attractive, but then the 
paralysed victim of a thoughtless frolic, 
distorted in deformity, as he describes 
himself, to the shape of the letter z, the 
wreck and impotent shadow of former 
manliness, and the very type, in act, lan- 
guage, and character, of the ludicrous or 
burlesque. But Mademoiselle D’ Aubigné 
yielded to the pressure of extreme neces- 
sity and utter destitution of fortune, in 
thus realising the union of Beauty and the 
Beast. Scarron, however, sunk as he was 
in bodily infirmity, still upheld his viva- 
cious humour, and never allowed his spirits 
to decline, if they did not even rise, with 
his continued sufferings; nor, probably, 
would it be difficult, in a general retro- 
spect, to show that some of the most 
sportive effusions of fancy have been pro- 
duced under corporal anguish. Scarron 
died in 1660. His widow’s second mar- 
riage offers a perfect contrast to this of 
early date; for it was with one of the 
handsomest men, and certainly the most 
powerful monarch, in Europe, Louis XIV. 
‘* Le Grand Roi,’’ as he is now exception- 
ally distinguished. Other monarchs have 
attained a greater age; but I do not recol- 
lect a longer reign, though, without reck- 
oning the ten years of minority from 1643 
to 1653, his personal rule did not, in 
truth, precede the death of Mazarin in 
1661. Our venerable George III. as- 
cended the throne in legal manhood, and 
filled it for sixty years, if the final decade 
of mental eclipse be included. The 
Indian sovereign Aureng-Zeyb is gene- 
rally considered a centenarian ; but, born 
in 1619, he died in 1707, which reduces 
the figure to eighty-eight, and his reign 
was limited to fifty-two years. Probably 
the longest royal life in European history 
is that of Alphonso, the first Burgundian 
King of Portugal, who, according to his 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XXIII. 
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beyond the external forms requisite to 
possess the revenue without the duties 
of a Church benefice, as, with our- 
selves, the late Duke of York enjoyed, 
while yet in his cradle, the title and 
income of Prince Bishop of Osnaburg. 
A great share of scandal was thus re- 
flected on the sacerdotal state by the 
conduct of men wholly without ordi- 
nation or cure of souls, assuming its 
habit, which was likewise not un- 
frequently worn by poor literary as- 
pirants, because the cheapest, and a 
ready passport to all classes of society, 
when a gentleman’s necessary dress 
was a costly charge. For such young 
men it was a presumptive recom- 
mendation to parents, to collegiate in- 
stitutions, or to book-publishers, 
while it bound them by no vows, and 
imposed no attributive functions, as the 
free lives of many too clearly showed ; 
and the duly invested members of the 
priesthood (though, in general, I can 





epitaph, as translated by D. A. de Lemos 
Faria e Castro, in his ‘* Historia Geral 
de Portugal,” (livro x. cap. v.) died at 91, 
after a reign of 73 years, in 1185. 
** Setenta e trez annos do seu reinado, e 
de idade novente e humo.’’ His birth, 
indeed, dates from 1095, and he succeeded 
his father in 1112, not, however, as 
King, but as Count ; and in fact his mo- 
ther, to whom Portugal belonged by right, 
held the reins of government until 1128, 
while the country was still tributary to 
the Spanish crowns of Leon and Castille. 
It was not until the memorable battle of 
Ourique in 1139, ‘* malagrossa batahla e 
gloriosa victoria sobre Jamar e cinque 
reis Mouros, de Campo de Ourique,” 
that he emancipated Portugal, and raised 
it, with himself, so hailed by the acclama- 
tions of his victorious army, to the regal 
title. As King, therefore, his reign was 
confined to fifty-six years. Numerous 
miracles, as was the fashion of the day, 
are announced as prelusive and subsequent 
to the overthrow of the invading Moors, 
similar to the marks of Heaven’s favour 
which signalised the triumphs, just four 
centuries before, of Charles Martel over 
the same race (732—737.) But the best 
fruit and most interesting monument of 
the liberation of the country, was the 
National Convention of Lamego, as- 
sembled in 1143, ‘* para estabelecer as 
leis fundamutaes do Reino,’’ the Magna 
Charta of the realm, though long illusive 
under royal abuse; a fate to which our 
own of Runnymead in 1215 has been too 
often subjected in its violated spirit. 
T 
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aver, of decorous and suitable de- 
meanour,) wanted not thoseusurpers of 
their gown to swell the apparent list 
of their own aberrant brethren. Scar- 
ron’s biographer, Theophile Gautier, 
thus confirms what I have stated. 
** Il ne possédait aucune des qualités 
qu’éxigent les grandes fonctions de 
prétre: aussi s’en tint-il au petit col- 
let, qui n’engageait 4 rien, et ne vous 
empéchait pas de porter l’épée, et 
d’étre raffiné duelliste, comme l’Abbé 
de Gondi—(the famous Cardinal de 
Retz, in his early career.)—Le petit 
collet était un costume propre, leste, 
dégagé, presque galant, et peu codateux, 
qui signifiait seulement que la per- 


sonne qui le portait avait des préten-. 


sions a la littérature, ou & quelque 
bénéfice. Costumé de la sorte, |’on 
pouvait se présenter partout....... 
les portes s’ouvraient d’elles-mémes 
devant Monsieur l’Abbé ...... il 
était le bien-venu des grands seigneurs, 
et des belles dames. Pour se marier, 
il fallut que Scarron résign&t son bé- 
néfice,” &c. Here I may passingly 
observe, that the word “ petit-collet,” 
so comprehensive in application, lite- 
rally means the neck or collar band, 
distinctive of ecclesiastics; but, by 
metonymy, ‘‘ pars pro toto,” it im- 
plies generally the clerical dress. That 
of the monastic order was quite dif- 
ferent, and varied in hue or form ac- 
cording to their respective regulations, 
as may be'seen in Dugdale, Helyot, 
&c.; but a singular volume relative to 
the Carmelite habit appears little 
known. The title is, ‘‘ Typus seu 
pictura vestis religiosz qua distincte 
representatur....... monachorum 
multiplex habitus, et potissime ra- 
tiones ob quas Carmelite pullo seu 
griseo-nigro (iron-gray) colore nativo 
in vestibus utuntur.” (Paris, 1625, 
4to.) The author was called in his 
order, ‘“‘ Leo de Sancto Joanne,”’ buthis 
family name was “ Jean Macé,” a na- 
tive of Rennes in Brittany, (1600— 
1671.) He was also writer of ‘‘ Carme- 
lus Restitutus,” (1634, 4to.) in which 
he fondly traces the institution of his 
order to the prophet Elijah, on Mount 
Carmel. The monastic colours, it 
would appear, were not always uni- 
form ; for the Dominicans used black 
in England, while in France, where, 
from having their original church in 
the “rue St. Jacques,” they were 





called ‘* Jacobins,” their robe, in my 
perfect recollection, was white. Some 
controversy on the subject will be 
found in the Gent. Mag. for March 
and April 1830, pp. 194 and 307. 
Several celebrated writers, named 
and apparelled as Abbés, had equally 
stopped at the earliest stage of the en- 
gagement, satisfied with the tonsure, 
while many more adopted the cassock 
even without that preliminary. Of the 
former category, I may mention the 
two brothers, Mably and Condillac, 
(Rousseau’s temporary pupils,) the 
poet Delille, the astronomer La Caille, 
and Barthélemy, author of ‘ Les 
Voyages du Jeune Anacharsis,” whose 
words are, “Je finis mon séminaire, 
et quoique pénétré des sentiments de 
la religion, peut-étre méme parceque 
j’en étais pénétré, je n’eus pas la 
moindre idée d’entrer dans le minis- 
tére ecclésiastique.” (Life, prefixed to 
his great work.) Of the Abbé de 
Monigaillard, the historian of the 
French Revolution, his eldest brother, 
the Marquis, when contesting his 
will in 1834 before the Parisian tribu- 
nal, thus expressed himself: “‘ Ilya 
une vingtaine d’années, mon jeune 
frere, Guillaume Honoré, a qui l’on 
donnait le titre d’Abbé, quoigu’il n’ait 
jamais été ecclésiastique, publia une 
composition historique,’’ &c. In fact, 
I am not unwarranted in affirming 
that most of the Catholic continental 
writers previous to the Revolution 
had, with or without ulterior inten- 
tions, at some early period worn the 
cassock. Marmontel did so at Tou- 
louse, though totally disengaged from 
its implied obligations. ‘‘ Ma rela- 
tion,” he says, ‘‘ avec Voltaire, & qui 
j’écrivais quelquesfois, n’avait pas 
peu contribué a altérer en moi l’esprit 
de état ecclésiastique.”” (Mémoires, 
tome i. livre 11.)* Gresset similarly 





* This writer, of pleasing but no ele- 
vated talents, soon enlisted himself among 
the most devoted of Voltaire’s adherents, 
covertly diffusing his principles, and in- 
sidiously undermining the fabric of Chris- 
tianity. A posthumous poem was pub- 
lished in 1819 by his son, contrary, it 
would appear, to Marmontel’s dying in- 
junctions ; but if, in the final hour of re- 
flection or repentance, his conscience 
smote him, why expose his family, though 
not the public, to the poisoned sting? 
why, on becoming sensible of his error, 
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quitted the Jesuits before the consum- 
mation of his vows, and, entering the 
world, married ; but his ‘‘ Adieux aux 
Jésuites,” and, ‘‘ Epitre au Pére 
Bougeant,” are beautiful testimonies 
of his respect and gratitude to the 
order. In the ‘ Reliques of Father 
Prout,” volume the first, page 279, will 
be found an elegant tribute to Gresset’s 
merit, with a version of his inimitable 





not have destroyed its record, the manu- 
script? The title of this effusion of li- 
centious imagery, profane allusion, and 
revolting language, far beyond even its 
prototype, the Patriarch’s Pucelle, is ‘‘ La 
Neuvaine de Cythére.”” This worthy son, 
Louis-Joseph, died in great distress at 
New York in 1830. 

The contrast of Marmontel’s happy 
days of youth and innocence in his native 
village, so attractive in his description, 
with the turmoil, discomfort, and vexa- 
tions of his subsequently dissipated life, 
can hardly fail to strike the reader of his 
biography. Most, indeed, of the memoirs 
proceeding from our neighbours present 
the same grounds of comparison; but 
none, I think, with more impressive re- 
sult, or appear more prominent in adverse 
relief, than Madame Roland’s interesting 
narrative of her variant feelings, as her 
mind felt or repelled the sway of religious 
belief. In 1773, previous to her marriage 
with the future minister of state, she thus 
wrote to one of her most favoured com- 
panions, Mademoiselle Sophie Carnet :— 
*¢ Je trouve dans ma religion le vrai che- 
min de la félicité : soumise 4 ses préceptes, 
je vis heureuse; je cherche mon Dieu, 
mon bonheur....enfin je joiiis de moi- 
méme,” &c. (Lettres de Madame Roland, 
de 1772 & 1780.—Paris 1840.) After 
an interval of twenty years, during which 
her earlier sentiments and source of hap- 
piness became obliterated, she had to de- 
scend from the highest elevation of popu- 
lar favour to a dungeon’s inclosure, and 
to be assailed by the insulting clamour of 
the same people, at the very foot of the 
scaffold to which she had been condemned. 
The consolation of her youth was rejected, 
and her substituted idol—Liberty—then 
sunk, in her own words, into the mere 
cloak and stalking-horse of crime. Her 
dying ejaculation to this effect will be 
found commented on in this Magazine for 
December, 1840. 

The analogous exclamation applied to 
virtue by Brutus, (generally attributed to 
him at least,) is thus expressed in Florus, 
(lib. iii. cap. 7,) ‘* Non in re, sed in verbo 
tantum esse virtutem,” which Alciatus has 
amplified in his ‘‘ Emblematum Libellus,” 
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** Vert-Vert,” at page 304, &e. I 
could easily name more temporary 
inmates of monastic institutions, often 
embraced in youthful ardour, but 
abandoned while the association was 
still of permissive and voluntary se- 
verance. Yet, after the sacred bond 
had once been solemnly contracted in 
prescriptive fulness of rule, its pro- 
fessed infraction involved not only, 
and of necessity, the anathema of out- 
raged religion, but, almost with equal 
certainty of consequence, the general 
contempt, for few epithets bore a deeper 
expression of debasement than that of 
‘*moine defroqué ;” scarcely less so, 
in fact, at Geneva, or in Holland, the 
usual asylums of these refugees, than 
in their deserted communities at home. 
Exceptions, no doubt, could be ad- 
duced, without recurring to the early 
reformers, such as the learned Bene- 
dictine La Croze, (Mathurin Ves- 
seyicre,) who retired to Berlin, 
where, after forty years’ residence, 
he died in 1739, and our late 
eloquent preacher, Dean Kirwan, 
who both pursued their new, while 
never descending to revile their ori- 
ginal, creed. The latter proselyte, in 
particular, emphatically deprecated 
this too habitual manifestation of 
freshborn zeal, though most dubious 
test of conversion. So resistless was 
this gentleman’s eloquence in the cause 
of charity, its general sphere of exer- 
tion, that not only was many a purse 
exhausted, but every portable object 
of value, watches, rings, and snuff 
boxes of gold, have often heaped the 
collecting salvers and collectors’ hats.* 





one of the most popular works of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
‘¢ Jamjam stricturus moribunda in pectora 
ferrum, 
Audaci hos Brutus protulit ore sonos : 
Infelix virtus, et solis provida verbis ! 
Fortunam in rebus cur sequeris domi« 
nam ?’? 
Horace’s observation, 


... *‘ Aut virtus nomen inane est, 
Aut decus et pretium recte petit experiens 
vir,”’ 
is supposed by his commentators to refer 
to the expression of Brutus. 

* Few advocates have eyer been more 
successful in the noble cause of which he 
was the chosen patron. His appeals sel- 
dom produced less than five hundred 
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Content, however, with the evidence 
of his professed religious conformity, 
he studiously avoided all aspersive 
reference to his deserted persuasion. 
Frequently has a friend of his and 
mine heard him impressively exclaim 
on the subject, as the Academician 
Pelisson, a convert from Calvinism, 
used to do, 
** Ah! prius ingenui quam frangam jura 
pudoris, 
Quam colam infandis impia facta modis, 
Arescat mea lingua procax !’’ 


Singularly enough, however, at the 
consecration of Dr. Nihil, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Kilfenora in 1784, 
(Ferrar’s Limerick, page 367,) Kir- 
wan, then a Franciscan friar, was ap- 
pointed to preach the customary ser- 
mon, and chose for his topic ‘* Apos- 
tacy.” Shortly after he conformed to 
the established Church: it was the 
Kivetoy aiopa, the cantio cygnea of his 
departure; but this dignified absti- 
nence from prescriptive abuse con- 
ferred on his transit the distinction ex- 
pressed by Tacitus (Hist. iv. 79) of a 
“transfugium honestum,”’ in opposi- 
tion to Livy’s character of a vulgar 
renegade—“ nihil aliud quam unum 
vile et infame corpus.”’ (Liber xxii. 
22.) How flattering the first reception 
of deserters in any cause is by their 
previous enemies, and to what extent 





guineas, frequently much more, though 
no corresponding sensation now flows from 
the calm perusal of these published dis- 
courses. Thus is signally exemplified the 
all-powerful effect ascribed by Demos- 
thenes to action, and not less deducible 
from the well known expression of 
feschines to the Rhodians, struck with 
admiration of his great rival’s speech for 
Ctesiphon, which, at their request, he 
had most impressively recited, —‘* How 
much more would you have admired it 
had you heard himself !’? Whence Cicero 
(De Oratore, lib. iii. cap. 56) infers the 
wholly altered character of a speech de- 
pending on its delivery. ‘ Ex quo satis 
significavit (Aischines) quantum esset in 
actione, qui orationem eandem aliam fore 
putaret, actore mutato.” Cicero tells 
us that he had translated the two antago- 
nist orations, of which he gives the heads 
in his little treatise, ‘‘ De Optimo Genere 
Oratorum,’’ capp. v. and vii. See also, 
relative to the similar influence of Peri- 
cles, ‘* Plato, in Pheedro,”’ p-. 269, ed. I. 
Serrani, 1578, tom. iii, 


they are afterwards, on reflection of 
their treachery, despised, is forcibly 
described in Thucydides, (iii. 95) by 
the Mitylenian mission to Sparta.* 

Few professors of natural science 
have attained higher eminence than 
the late Geoffroi Saint Hilaire, who 
also in his junior years had been in- 
tended for the Church, and wore its 
distinctive attire. Succeeding events, 
however, gave a different direction to 
his pursuits; but it was at his resi- 
dence in the ‘‘ Jardin des Plantes,” as 
curator of the museum, that the 
venerable archbishop of Paris, M. de 
Quélen, found refuge from the fury of 
the populace, during the anti-religious 
ebullition consequent on the Revolu- 
tion of 1830; a service which the 
grateful prelate never failed, on its 
anniversary at each ensuing year, to 
commemorate by a suitable present to 
the philosopher’s family. The Abbé 
Louis, who attended his worthy dio- 
cesan, the famous Talleyrand, in the 
religious solemnity of the first ‘* Fede- 
ration’? in 1790, as deacon, never 
exceeded that degree; and, though 
subsequently created a Baron of the 
Empire, and employed in the highest 
financial departments of state, he was 
never otherwise designated than as 
Abbé, while totally removed from all 
spiritual functions. In the ‘‘ Sacred 
College,” again, fourteen in regular 
constitution, whose morals seemed too 
often in discord with their ostensible 
vocation, were only deacons in minor 
orders, without pastoral care, and 
holding to the sacred profession, 
though Cardinals, or princes of the 
Church, solely by ties of easiest dis- 
solution. Even the musicians attached 
to cathedrals were obliged to appear 
as ecclesiastics. The biographer of 





* Tovs yep adiorapevous ev ois 
moXepots, Kat Evppayiay THY mpw aro- 
Aeimovras, of deLdpevor, ka? Ooov pev 
apedodvrat ev 1dov7 €. Exovee" vopivovres 
Oe eivat mpoddras TOV mporou pirov, 
xeipous nyoovrar—kal ovk adixos dutn 
7) agioois eorw”’—k. T. d. is the dis- 
criminating language of the Mytilenean 
deputies, or, more probably, of Thucydi- 
des himself (I, @.), in their own defence, 
when seeking the protection of Sparta, in 
the fourth year of the Peleponnesian War, 
against the Athenians, then besieging 
Mitylene, 
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one of the most esteemed French com- 
posers, Le Sueur, who died in 1837, 
after stating his promotion to the post 
of “ maitre de chapelle ”’ of the metro- 
politan church, subjoins “ Obligéd’avoir 
le petit collet pour remplir cette fonc- 
tion, il prit le nom d’Abbé Le Sueur, 
sans étre dans les ordres.”” Nor was 
it uncommon with travellers, more 
especially with students of the arts, 
when repairing to Rome, to assume the 
clerical robe as a protection. The 
companion of Delille, under Choiseuil 
Gouffier, French Ambassador to the 
Ottoman Court—Jean Baptiste Le 
Chevalier—is asserted in his ‘‘ Life’’ to 
have borne, for many years, the title 
and garment of an Abbé, in like man- 
ner,-“‘sans¢tre engagé dans les ordres,”’ 
at Constantinople. His co-operation 
in Choiseuil Gouffier’s magnificent 
‘‘ Voyage Pittoresque de la Gréce,” 
now at length completed, in three 
folio volumes, was considerable, though 
ill-compensated ; but Mr. Dodwell re- 
commends Chevalier’s own ‘* Voyages 
de laTroade,”’ and “La Propontide,”’ as 
equal to the best guide-books of these 
classic grounds. He was well known 
and esteemed in England, and _ his 
death appears in the mortuary articles 
of this journal for 1830. 

To such persons, of course, it is not 
meant to impute the indecorous con- 
duct which has so often disedified our 
travellers in others who, clothed with 
the same professional garb, were yet 
either altogether unassociated, or at 
most only connected, with the Church 
by bonds of optional revocation, while 
utterly regardless of all public dis- 
cretion, and of the conventional de- 
cencies implied in their simulated 
character. But it was essential to 
produce the most authentic evidence 
of the unlicensed adoption of the 
clerical dress, and of the consequent 
injustice of indiscriminately visiting on 
the regular priesthood, sufficiently 
pressed to answer for their own sel- 
dom indulgently-viewed failings, this 
surcharge of responsibility for the 
transgressions of intruders, who no 
more belong to the holy state in fact 
than in spirit. 

I could extend these remarks, for they 
equally apply toother countries, toltaly, 
Spain, or Catholic Germany. Thus, 
Metastasio, (or Trepessi, his real name,) 
with many more eminent men, though 


not priests, were styled Abbate; but 
the subject is, I believe, sufficiently 
elucidated, and would gain no more 
strength by extension. How often, 
too, has English benevolence been 
imposed on by pretended clergymen as 
suppliants for charity, and maidens 
betrayed by miscreants hired to per- 
sonate the sacred character, and dese- 
crate one of its most special attributes 
in the nefarious performance of a fic- 
titious marriage! At different periods, 
and in most countries, sumptuary laws 
have defined and graduated the dis- 
tinctions of dress. In the British do- 
minions, too, as well as in France and 
elsewhere, the monastic habit is of 
legal prohibition ; but, though far from 
advocating such restrictions, I feel that, 
if any be justified, it should be in pro- 
tection of the legitimate clergy. 
Yours, &c. J. R. 





Mr. UrsBan, 

I HAVE to thank your correspond- 
dent W. C. for pointing out to me in 
the Lexicon of Pitiscus the precise 
locality of the oft-quoted words “ Ex 
luto Samio in rubrum colorem ver- 
tente,”’ thus illustrating the necessity 
of giving ‘‘ chapter and verse ”’ for all 
quotations, especially when from Latin 
folios! Had Governor Pownall, (the 
first, 1 believe, to quote the words,) in 
his interesting papers in the Archio- 
logia for 1785 and 1787 (vols. v. and 
viii.) favoured us with this little piece 
of additional information, he would 
have spared no little trouble to me, 
and some others I could mention, who 
did not feel quite satisfied with a quo- 
tation second-hand, and who, it seems, 
have looked under every head but the 
right one in these two ponderous 
tomes. The passage, after all, turns 
out to be nothing more than the words 
of the lexicographer ! and consequently 
of little authority. The reference to 
Cicero furnishes us with no assistance 
upon the point in doubt. But the 
question is really one of no moment, 
for if W. C. will refer to my commu- 
nication, (Gent. Mag. July last,) he 
will see that I have no where said the 
Samian ware was nof red, but that in 
the absence of any classical evidence I 
wanted proof that it was. It must be 
remembered that Pliny speaks of tivo 
Samian earths, both supposed, when 
washed and burnt, to have medicinal 
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properties, “‘ sanguinem expuentibus,” 
among others. One of these, which 
he terms “aster,”’ was of a bright 
shining appearance (candida), B. 35, 
cap. 16. That it was nearly white is 
evident from his description of it in 
the 6th chap. (on colours) ‘‘ Est et 
colos tertius e candidis cerussex.” 
(Three shades from a pure white ?) 
The colour of the other (termed “ sy- 
ropicon,””) is not mentioned. It is, 
however, just possible that this latter 
may be the article alluded to by W.C. 
and of which 1 have a specimen 
(formerly in the possession of Dr. 
Mead). It is termed ‘‘Terra Samia 
sigillata,” of circular form, about 
% of an inch diameter, and about half 
an inch thick. It is of a pale dull red 
colour, and has apparently been made 
into a paste and driedinamould. The 
Turks are said to have derived a con- 
siderable revenue from the exportation 
of this article; it was therefore, to 
prevent counterfeit, stamped with the 
official seal of the Pacha. I under- 
stand it continued as a medicine until 
about the year 1745, when it was de- 
servedly expunged from the Pharma- 
copeia. If W.C. will favour me by 
an examination of this article, he will, 
I think, see at once that it is quite 
unfit for the potter’s use, as not pos- 
sessing the requisite plastic properties 
of clay. It is possible that it may have 
been used as a colouring material, but 
in itself is nothing more than a“ bole,”’ 
or oxide of iron, and as such correctly 
described by Turnefort, who, by the 
way, seems to imagine it to be neces- 
sary to have red clay in order to make 
a red pot. 

From a careful examination of 
Pliny’s description of the ‘Terre 
Samie,” I do not think it likely that 
either of them could have been the 
material employed for the fine earthen- 
ware for which that island was cele- 
brated. 

I find W.C. still imagines that these 
utensils, of which we find such abund- 
ance (whole and fragmentary) in Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, and of which 
his own museum contains so many 
beautiful specimens, were realiy made 
in the Greek isleof Samos. That his 
opinion “is borne out by Pliny” I 
cannot wholly agree with him. The 
words are ‘‘ Samia etiamnum in escu- 
lentis laudantur. Retinet hanc nobili- 


tatem et Arretium in Italia.” B. 35, c¢. 
12. So that the latter place stands at 
least upon as good a footing as Samos. 
Neither can [ agree that the quotations 
I adduced from Martial (xi. 28) and 
Persius, (v. 183,) prove his opinion. 
They are nothing more than illustra- 
tions of the colour, not the locality, of 
the utensils ; which latter point is not 
touched upon. 

The well-known passage from Ti- 
bullus,— 


“‘At tibi leta trahunt Samie convivia 
teste,” 


not only proves that the Cume@an and 
Samian wares “‘ were distinct’? (which 
I never doubted), but proves also some- 
thing more, viz. that the Samian pot- 
ters made drinking cups as well as 
‘* platters and dishes ;” and the con- 
verse is equally clear, that other coun- 
tries besides Samos furnished plat- 
ters and dishes, as well as drinking- 
cups. We have therefore no right to 
infer that the vessels mentioned in 
these cases were necessarily Samian. 
Mr. Birch seems to consider this article 
** Arezzo ware,” and, as an authority 
for the term, referred me to a recent 
work by Fabroni. This pamphlet, 
published at Arezzo in 1841, is entitled 
*« Storia degli Antichi vasi fittili Are- 
tini.”” It contains engravings of various 
fragments found in Arezzo, with an 
immense assemblage of potters’ stamps. 
Among the latter we recognise but few 
similar to those we find in England. 
The well-known name of PRIMVs cer- 
tainly occurs. The author quotes a 
passage from a writer of the seventh 
century, Isidore of Seville, in allusion 
to the red vases of Aretium. Fabroni 
supposes the ‘‘ Arezzo ware” to be 
similar to the Samian, and describes 
three pieces in Muratori’s collection, 
stamped respectively SAMO, SAMIA, and 
sami. Whether these are veritable 
pieces of Samian pottery I cannot un- 
dertake to decide, but I freely give W. 
C. the benefit of the circumstance for 
as much as it may be worth; and I 
willingly coincide with him in saying 
that, whatever the locality whence this 
pottery may have been imported, the 
term ‘‘Samian’”’ must have been de- 
rived from some supposed resemblance 
to the famous productions of that is- 
land. 

And now, Mr, Urban, allow me to 
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ask, why should the isle of Samos be 
supposed to produce a clay to which 
there is nothing analogous in any 
other part of the globe? When I ex- 
pressed an opinion that England and 
France were supplied with this article 
“from Italy,” Iwas not aware that 
all three countries possessed accessible 
materials, amply sufficient both in 
quality and quantity for the manu- 
facture of earthenware of precisely the 
same character in colour, hardness, 
and texture, as the so-called ‘‘ Samian.”’ 
Since my communication to your pages 
on the subject, I have, at the sugges- 
tion and with the valuable aid of my 
friend Mr. Reid of Highgate, made 
numerous experiments with the clays 
at various depths in London and its 
vicinity. That the same material 
abounds in all three countries there is 
ample evidence. Fabroni’s minute 
description of the Arezzo clay precisely 
accords with the characteristics of the 
vast stratum termed ‘“‘ the London 
clay,” which I need scarcely remind 
your readers is one of immense extent 
and thickness. In Kent it is very 
abundant near the surface, as at 
Sheppey, Whitstable, &c. In Norfolk, 
Essex,and Middlesex, it also abounds.* 
The similarity between the clay de- 
posits of England and France is equally 
remarkable. When we consider the 
vast extent of these deposits in both 
countries, we may fairly infer that the 
same “ school”’ of artists could pro- 
duce the same description of articles, 
whether in England or France. The 
results of very many experiments with 
the“ plastic clay,” the “‘ blue, or London 
clay,” and the fine brown clay imme- 
diately above the latter, are nearly si- 
milar, and are sufficient to convince 
me of the correctness of my opinion. 
It is that brilliant coralline glaze which 
constitutes the distinguishing feature 
of this ware, and which alone forms 
as yet the desideratum; although, 
from experiments now in progress, I 
believe it to be a combination of some 
of the oxides of lead and iron. On 
this point Mr. Shortt (Antiq. Exeter, 
p- 112) gives the following extract from 
the Archzologia, vol. xxv. p. 19:— 
«There is this difference between the 
red pottery and the real Samian ; that 
the one is glazed, and the other uni- 





* Vide Penny Cyclopedia, art. ‘ Clay.” 
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formly unglazed ; for the fine material 
of the latter, like the French porce- 
lain, did not require glazing; while 
the other, formed of native clay, was 
washed and glazed with salt and a 
small portion of lead.” 

Yours, &c. E. B. Price. 

P.S.—In justice to Count de Caylus, 
I must remind W. C. that the Count 
did not found his opinion solely from 
the abundance of ancient specimens 
discovered at Nismes, but also from 
a careful examination of the native 
clay of the neighbourhood. (Vide Me- 
nard, Hist. de Nismes.) 

I observe W.C. doubts if any speci- 
mens of this so-called “‘Samian Ware” 
“* have been discovered in Herculaneum 
or Pompeii.” On this point I cannot 
do better than avail myself of the kind 
permission of Mr. A. J. Kempe to 
refer to his son-in-law Albin Martin, 
esq. of Silton, Dorsetshire, who has 
recently returned from Naples. The 
following extract from a letter of Mrs. 
Martin to her father will, I am sure, 
be deemed sufficient : 

“In answer to the questions which 
Mr. Price asks, Mr. Martin can posi- 
tively say that vessels of Samian Ware 
have been found at Pompeii and Hercu- 
Janeum. The museum at Naples con- 
tains numerous specimens (some with 
elegant designs on them, scroll work, 
&c.) of Tazz, Paterxe,’’ &c. similar to 
the fragments you possess, At Puzzuoli 
Ihave myself picked up many small 
fragments of the ware lying about the 
tombs and in the road.” 

Thus it appears that, if this article 
really was imported, there is no 
great improbability in supposing it 
came from Campania. But if W.C. 
will try half a dozen experiments with 
the clays I have mentioned, in a com- 
mon crucible, I think he will come to 
the conclusion that we need not travel 
to either Samos or Campania in quest 
of materials. It will, perhaps, be 
found, on investigation, that the ma- 
terial is most accessible in those dis- 
tricts where the discoveries have been 
most abundant. KE. B. P. 

Mr. Urpan, 

IN a south chapel of the church at 
Stavelo, in Belgium, is a very curious 
shrine or sarcophagus, known as the 
“* Chasse de St. Remacle.” It has 
hitherto escaped the notice of tourists, 
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those, at least, who have given pub- 
lication to their memoranda, and is 
consequently not to be met with in that 
incomparable fellow traveller, ‘‘ Mur- 
ray’s Hand Book.” 

It is stated to have been made 
in the reign of the Emperor Henry 
the Fourth, that is, about 400 years 
subsequent to the decease of St. Re- 
macle, and that originally there was a 
small figure of the emperor, carved in 
agate, surmounting the shrine. The 
saint in whose honour, and to inclose 
whose remains this splendid coffin was 
made, is not mentioned by Butler in 
his Lives; but, from the Actus Sanc- 
torum, he appears to have been born 
some time between 612 and 624, and 
to have been Abbot of Solignac, and 
subsequently Bishop of Tongres or 
of Maestricht. He founded the mo- 
nasteries of Malinedy and Stavelo, and 
is supposed to have died between 667 
and 671. Inthe words of the Actus: 


‘‘ Utriusque hujus monasterii constructor 
et primus abbas fuit S. Remaclus, Tun- 
grorum episcopus, cujus sacre reliquise 
in ecclesid Stabulensi requiescunt in pre- 
tiosissim& capsuld venerationi populorum 
exposite.’’ 

He is the favoured saint of the dis- 
trict, not excepting St. Hubert, and 
is invariably represented accompanied 
by a wolf bearing a pair of panniers. 
The popular legend is this: whilst 
occupied in the construction of the 
monastery a wolf seized and devoured 
the ass which was carrying the build- 
ing stones, whereupon the saint, by a 
very just retribution, condemned the 
said wolf to take the said ass’s place. 
Many miracles of this saint are re- 
corded in the Actus, but no mention 
is made of this singular exercise of his 
functions. The shrine is of considera- 
ble size, and of copper gilt, or what is 
usually called latten. On one side 
appears St. Remacle with six of the 
apostles, three on either side; and on 
the opposite side St. Lambert similarly 
accompanied. At one end are figures 
of the Virgin and Child, with an in- 
scription, but which from being close 
to the wall is rendered illegible. At 
the other end is a figure of the Father, 
and above is the following inscription 
in the characters of the 11th or 12th 
centuries. 

SOLUS AB ATERNO CREO CUNCTA 

CREATA GUBERNO. 
4 


Settlement of the Crown in 1460. 
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All these figures are stated by the 
sacristan to be of silver gilt, and the 
whole of the shrine is very richly de- 
corated with mosaics and precious 
stones, and relievos recording different 
events in sacred history. In one com- 
partment where the Resurrection is 
exhibited, the sleeping guard is re- 
presented in chain mail, with a square 
helmet, and a long surcoat. His 
shield (but whether the device on it is 
really intended to be heraldic may be 
questionable,) is charged with two 
bars. St. Poppo, a subsequent abbot, 
restored the church of Stavelo, as ap- 
pears from the Actus Sanctorum in 
1040, and from this circumstance the 
tradition relative to the agate statue of 
the emperor, and the style of the work, 
its mosaics, its jewellery, its mailed 
figure, and the letters of the inscription, 
we may, | think, assume that it was 
placed in the church to receive the re- 
mains of St. Remacle soon after the 
restorations effected by St. Poppo. It 
deserves the attention of the antiquary, 
and is within an easy ride from Spa. 

Yours, &c. L. 





Mr. Urzsan, Dec. 10. 


THE quotation made by your Cor- 
respondent Mr. J. G. Nicnors (Oct. 
p. 376,) respecting the Battle of Bar- 
net, having led me to a reperusal of 
the volume entitled ‘* Warkworth’s 
Chronicle,” I have been struck by a 
very extraordinary mistake committed 
by the editor, and which I do not find 
noticed in the review of the volume in 
your Magazine for Dec. 1839. It 
consists in the misapplication to the 
year 1470 of a document which be- 
longs to the year 1460. 

It will be found at p. 59 of Mr. 
Halliwell’s Notes, and relates to the 
accord made in Parliament on All- 
hallows eve * 1460, for the peaceable 
continuance of King Henry on the 
throne during his life, with succession 
to Richard Duke of York and his 
issue ; and settling a yearly pension 
of ten thousand marks on the Duke of 
York and his sons, that is to say, five 
thousand on himself, three thousand 
on the Earl of March, and two thou- 
sand on the Earl of Rutland. 





* «On halmesse evyn,’’ a misprint for 
“* halwesse evyn,’’ 
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This document Mr. Halliwell has 
quoted as if it referred to the treaty 
made in France in 1470, which was 
so far similar that its first condition 
was that King Henry should for his 
life remain in possession of his royal 
dignity, but which in every other re- 
spect was totally different. The con- 
tracting parties on this latter occasion 
were Queen Margaret and Prince Ed- 
ward her son of the one party, and the 
Duke of Clarence and Earl of Warwick 
of the other. The succession of the 
crowo was now settled in the first in- 
stance on the Lancastrian house, 
namely on Prince Edward, then be- 
trothed to Anne Neville the Earl of 
Warwick’s daughter (afterwards queen 
of Richard IJI.), with remainder to 
George Duke of Clarence and his 
heirs, who had married the Earl’s 
elder daughter. 

Since the date of the former settle- 
ment the heads of the house of York 
named in it were wholly changed in 
appellation and in circumstance. The 
Duke of York was dead; his eldest 
son the Earl of March had reigned 
ten years as Edward the Fourth; his 
second son the Earl of Rutland was 
also dead; and his third son George, 
having grown up to manhood, and be- 


come Duke of Clarence, though not 
actually the heir presumptive of the 
house, for his brother had sons, was 
the present representative of its arro- 
gance and ambition. Hence the simi- 
larity of the transaction which appears 
to have misled Mr. Halliwell, whilst 
at the same time it is surprising he 
should not have perceived the great 
discrepancy in the designations of the 
contracting parties. 

In another document, which Mr. 
Halliwell has printed at p. 61, [ 
notice this misreading, 

—‘‘to the uttyrmoste destruccion of the 
goode commenes of the seyde reme of 
Englonde; yf yt so schulde contenne ffor 
the reformacion wherof’?— 

Read contenue. For, &c. In line 17 
the deficient word appears in the 
original (which is there torn, but not 
entirely defaced,) to be suppresse. In 
line 20 for mail read maner. In p. 62, 
line 6, read defensabeli to attende ; and 
in line 7, and the last line of p. 61, 
read asthyst and restistens (for ‘“‘ as- 
sist’ and ‘‘resistance,””) not aschyst 
and rescistens. (In both cases the 
writer doubled, by error, the s¢ of the 
next syllable.) 

At p. 65 of the same notes dominibus 
is an error for domibus. Yours, &c. H. 


THE FEMALE BIOGRAPHIES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


BEFORE we commence this series of papers, it is requisite to give some 


explanation of the objects proposed. 


Biography is admitted to be universally interesting ; and its interest arises 








from an almost endless variety of causes. The life of a person of humble 
station and very ordinary talents may gratify us from the fullness of the 
narrative, the extraordinary nature of occasional incidents, or the similarity 
of his experience or pursuits to our own. It is only the biography of the very 
foremost of mankind, or at least the leaders in each particular walk of life, 
that can command the attention of every reader. All other biographies must 
fall into classes: men once acknowledged as supreme in their own domain, 
and unrivalled during their lifetime in no petty sphere of action, must rank in 
the scroll of history among the crowd of statesmen, divines, or philosophers. 
Their memoirs must be regarded as illustrative rather of the class than the 
individual ; and valuable rather as parts of the histories of their age or of their 
studies, than from any celebrity that may still attach itself to their names. 
Yet, if history is to be estimated by its use, no one will deny the value of such 
biographies. On the contrary, it will be agreed how desirable it is that 
biographies should be classed, both for the reciprocal light which they then 
throw on one another, and for the developement of such other branches of 
knowledge as are illustrated through them. 

The biography of the Female Aristocracy of England is a field almost 
hitherto untrodden. So little pains have ever been taken to collect its materials, 

Gent. Maca. Vou. XXIII. 
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that any one on first approaching the task would be led to imagine that they 
did not exist. Dugdale, in his Baronage, has given, indeed, the alliances of 
the peers, but in scarcely any instances more than the mere name and parentage 
of the lady. Any date relating to her is of the rarest occurrence. Neither 
the period of her birth, nor that of her marriage, nor, what is still more 
extraordinary, that of her death, appear to be known. If a nobleman had 
more than one wife, it is consequently often uncertain which was the mother 
of his children. Nor has such information been generally supplied in more 
modern works on the peerage. Genealogists have occasionally inserted a date 
in a pedigree, but that is all. 

In Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages, out of two hundred and forty 
memoirs, the subjects of only thirty-one are females, of whom twelve are 
Queens. 

More reeently the pens of several female writers have been employed on the 
memoirs of the most illustrious of their sex ; and the public have favourably re- 
ceived Miss Halsted’s Countess of Richmond and Derby, Miss Strickland’s 
Queens of England, and Miss Costello’s Lives of Eminent Englishwomen, 
But even the latter work, which might be thought to have anticipated our 
present purpose, comprises no very large number of characters,* nor scarcely 
any before the close of the sixteenth century. 

It is, therefore, our present intention to try what can be done towards the 
elucidation of history in this channel of investigation ; and if the characters or 
the adventures of the persons commemorated should not in some cases appear 
to be of such strong interest as to have merited the attempt to rescue them 
from oblivion, the reader must bear in mind the principal object of the collec- 
tion, namely, the future improvement of our historical works on noble families, 
and the general illustration of history and manners, especially of the latter, 
Upon that point, indeed, it may be anticipated that the present inquiries will 
produce many valuable results. We cannot investigate the circumstances of 
the lives of those persons whose powerful influence has from time to time 
moulded and modified the usages of society, without bringing to light illustra- 
tions of manners both curious and instructive, but which authors of more ge. 
neral aim have allowed to pass into undeserved oblivion. 

We shall commence the series with the two wives of a potent subject, the 
first a Princess by birth, and the second a more remote member of the Blood 
Royal. The former, which now follows, will introduce a contemporary nar- 
rative of the funeral of the widowed Queen of Edward the Fourth, now first 
printed in an entire form. 





* The contents of Miss Costello’s work are as follow : 

Vol. I. Elizabeth Countess of Shrewsbury; *Arabella Stuart; Catharine Grey ; 
*Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke; Penelope Lady Rich; Magdalen Herbert ; 
*Frances Howard, Duchess of Richmond. 

Vol. II. *Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia ; *Lucy Harrington, Countess of 
Bedford; Frances Howard, Countess of Somerset; Elizabeth Countess of Essex; 
Christian Countess of Devonshire; *Aune Clifford, Countess of Dorset; Mary 
Evelyn; Lady Fanshawe. 

Vol. III. Anastasia Venetia Stanley, Lady Digby; the Countess of Desmond; 
Elizabeth Cromwell and her daughters; Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson; *Frances Stuart, 
Duchess of Richmond; *Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunderland ; Elizabeth Percy, 
Duchess of Somerset ; *Lady Rachel Russell; Margaret Duchess of Newcastle ; 
Anne Countess of Winchelsea; Mrs. Katherine Philips; Jane Lane; Anne Killi- 
grew; Frances Jennings, Duchess of Tyrconnel; Mary Beale; Anne Clarges, 
Duchess of Albemarle; Lady Mary Tudor; *Anne Hyde, Duchess of York; Anne 
Scott, Duchess of Monmouth; Stella and Vanessa; Susannah Centlivre. 

Vol. IV. *Sarah Duchess of Marlborough ; and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

Of these thirty-seven subjects eleven of the most prominent (which we have 
marked *) were already treated of, by Lodge. Miss Costello’s work, however, though 
somewhat unequally executed, is one of great merit and high interest, 
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No. I—ANNE LADY HOWARD. 

THIS lady, the first wife of Thomas 
Howard, third Duke of Norfolk, did 
not live to be Duchess of Norfolk, nor 
even Countess of Surrey. She was 
the seventh child and fifth daughter* 
of King Edward the Fourth, and his 
Queen, Elizabeth Wodevile. She was 
born at Westminster, on the 2nd day 
of November, 1475, and christened in 
the abbey church there.t In a will 
made by her father a few months 
before, and bearing date the 20th June, 
is the following passage : 

‘“Ttem, where we trust in God oure 
said wiff bee now with childe, if God 
fortune it to bee a daughtre, then we wil that 
she have also x™!, marc’ (6666/. 13s. 4d.) 
towards her mariage.”’t 


Whilst King Edward was still reign- 
ing in prosperity, his female children 
were contracted in marriage to several 
foreign potentates: Elizabeth, the 
eldest, to the Dauphin of France; 
Mary, to the King of Denmark; and 
Cecily to the Prince of Scotland. To 
these prospective alliances he added, 
in the summer of the year 1479, con- 
tracts for the marriages of his daughter 
Anne to Prince Philip of Austria,§ 
and of Katharine to the Infant John, 
heir apparent of Don Ferdinand, King 
of Castile, Leon, Aragon, and Sicily. 





* The daughters of Edward IV. were 
altogether seven: 1. Elizabeth, afterwards 
Queen of Henry VII.; 2. Mary, who 
died young ; 3. Cecily, Viscountess Welles ; 
4. Margaret, who died young; 5. Anne, 
Lady Howard; 6. Katharine, Countess of 
Devon; and 7. Bridget, nun at Syon. 
Their order in Sandford’s Genealogical 
History is incorrect: see the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. C. i. 24; CII. ii. 200. 

+t MS. Addit. Brit. Mus. No. 6113, 
f. 48 b. 

t Excerpta Historica, p. 369. 

§ This Philip (surnamed the Fair) 
was afterwards the husband of the heiress 
of Spain, father of the Emperor Charles V. 
and progenitor of the subsequent Kings 
of that country, as well as the Emperors 
of Germany. The inheritance of her 
father’s dominions fell to his wife, Jane, 
(the elder sister of our Queen Katharine 
of Arragon,) in consequence of the death 
in 1497 of her brother John, (also above 
mentioned as the contemplated husband 
of Katharine of England,) who eventually 
married Mary of Austria, sister to Philip, 
but died without issue, . 
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In the former case the contract was 
executed by the Duke Maximilian 
and the Princess Mary his wife, the 
parents of the prince, at St. Omer’s 
on the 18th July, and by King Edward 
at Guildford on the 16th of August: 
by which it was covenanted that 
neither party should contract any 
other marriage within three years.* In 
the following year, on the 5th August, 
the treaty was concluded. The Prince 
was then styled Count of Charolois. 
It was agreed, 1. that matrimony 
should be solemnized so soon as the 
parties were of suitable age; 2. that 
King Edward should give a dowry of 
100,000 crowns (scutorum), which, 
however, was remitted by an acquit- 
tance granted by Maximilian and Mary 
at Namur, on the 20th of the same 
montht; 3. that, when Anne should 
arrive at the age of twelve, the Duke and 
Duchess of Austria should pay her an 
annual pension of 6000 crowns of 
gold (coronarum aurt) until her mar- 
riage; 4. that she should have a 
dowry, if widowed, of 2000 pounds (li- 
brarum grossorum monete Flandrie) of 
the money of Flanders; 5. that she 
should be honourably conveyed to her 
marriage at their expense; 6. that, 
should either party die, a like alliance 
should take place between the survivor 
and some other son or daughter of the 
Duke and King, such party on the 
Burgundian side being the Duke’s 
heirs.{ Further, by subsequent letters 
dated in both countries on the 7th 
August, it was covenanted that, on the 
consummation of her marriage, the 
Princess Anne should receive lord- 
ships, lands, and rents to the yearly 
value of 8000 pounds of Artois ; but, 
if she retracted after attaining her 
twelfth year, that King Edward should 
then pay 40,000 pounds of Artois.§ 
Finally, by a public act performed 
in a certain high chamber within the 





* Rymer’s Foedera, edit. 1711, tom. xii. 
p- 110. 

t Ibid. p. 134.—In consideration of the 
same, King Edward remitted the first 
yearly payment of a pension of 50,000 
crowns, which the Archduke had agreed to 
give, should Edward become involved in a 
war with France, and thus forfeit a like 
pension for which King Louis was engaged 
tohim. Ibid. p. 133. 

t Ibid. pp. 128, 130. 

§ Ibid. pp. 129, 130, 
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house of Margaret Duchess of Bur- 
gundy at Bruges, on Saturday the 
16th Dec. 1480, the Duke Maximilian 
and Duchess Mary declared the 
execution of the treaty of marriage, in 
the presence of the English ambas- 
sadors Sir Thomas Montgomery, K.G. 
John Cock, LLD. and William Slifyld ; 
and of the Duchess Margaret, the Earls 
of St. Paul, Chimay, and Winchester 
(Louis de la Gruthuse), the chancellor 
Carondelet, and the abbat of St. 
Bertin.* 

Such was the destiny of the Lady 
Anne whilst still a child; but her 
father’s death, and the degradation 
of his family, terminated her prospect 
of alliance with any sovereign prince. 

When the widowed Queen took 
sanctuary at Westminster after the 
seizure of the person of the King her 
son, by his uncle the Duke of Glou- 
cester, she was accompanied by her 
younger son the Duke of York, and by 
all her five surviving daughters, Eliza- 
beth, Cecily, Anne, Katharine, and 
Bridget. The Duke of York was 
withdrawn from her custody on the 
15th June, 1483; and shortly after the 
Duke of Gloucester had assumed the 
throne, on the 26th of that month, the 
lives of both the royal brothers were 
terminated, as is supposed, by violence. 
Such, however, was the weakness of 
the Queen, that, notwithstanding the 
calamities which had overtaken her, 
and the cruel cajolery which had been 
practised upon her when she parted 
with the Duke of York, she was again 
prevailed upon by threats or promises 
about eight months after to listen to 
the King’s overtures with regard to 
her daughters. On the Ist of March, 
the usurper bound himself by oath to 
protect and provide for them, as de- 
tailed in the following remarkable 
** Memorandum :” 

(MS. Harl. 433.] 

‘* Memorandum, that I Richard by the 
grace of God King of England and of 
Fraunce, and Lord of Ireland, in the 
presence of you my lordes spirituelle and 
temporelle, of you maire and aldermen of 
my cite of London, promitte and swere 
verbo Regio upon these holy eungilies of 
God by me personelly touched, that if the 
doughters of Dame Elizabeth Gray, late 
calling herselff Quene of England, that 





* Ibid. p. 138, 


is to wit, Elizabeth, Cecille, Anne, 
Kateryn, and Briggit, wolle come unto me 
out of the sanctwarie of Westminster, and 
be guyded, ruled, and demeaned after me, 
than I shalle see that they shalbe in suretye 
of their lyffes, and also not suffre any 
maner hurt, by any maner persone or 
persones to them or any of them in theire 
bodies and persones to be done. by way of 
ravishement or defouling contrarie to 
theire willes, nor them nor any of them 
enprisone within the Toure of London or 
other prisonne ; but that I shall put them 
in honest places of good name and fame, 
and them honestly and curteously shalle 
see to be founden and entreated, and to 
have all thinges requisite and necessary 
for their exhibicion and findinges as my 
kynneswomen. And that I shalle do 
marie suche of themas now bene mariable 
to gentilmen borne, and everiche of them 
geve in mariage landes and tenementes 
to the yerely valewe of CC mares for term 
of their lyves; and in like wise to the 
other doughters when they come to law- 
fulle age of mariage if they lyff; and 
suche gentilmen as shalle happe to marie 
with them, I shalle straitly charge, from 
tyme to tyme, lovyngly to love and in- 
treate them as their wiffes and my kynnes- 
women, as they wolle advoid and eschue my 
displeasure. 

‘*And over this that I shalle yerely 
from hensffurthe content and pay or cause 
to be contented and paied for thexhibicion 
and finding of the said Dame Elizabeth 
Gray during her naturalle liffe, at iiij termes 
of the yere (that is to wit, at Pasche, 
Midsomer, Michilmesse, and Christen- 
messe,) to John Nesfelde, one of the 
squiers for my body, for his finding to 
attend upon her, the sume of DCC marc’ 
of lawfulle money of England, by even 
porcions. 

“¢ And moreover I promette to them that 
if any surmyse or evylle report be made 
to me of them or any of them, by any 
persone or persones, that than I shalle 
not geve therunto faithe ne credence, nor 
therfore put them to any maner ponysshe- 
ment, before that they or any of them so 
accused may be at their lawfulle defence 
or answer. In witnesse wherof to this 
writing of my othe and promise aforsaid, 
in your said presences made, I have set 
my signe manuelle the first day of Marche 
the first yere of my Reigne.” 

The subsequent disposal of the Prin- 
cesses during the reign of Richard III. 
is not known. 

When her sister was married to 
King Henry the Seventh, Anne was 
little more than ten years of age; and 
it is possible that she still remained 
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or some time with her mother the 
Queen Dowager. On some state oc- 
casions, however, she is mentioned as 
having been present at Court. 

She took part in the ceremony of the 
baptism of her nephew, Prince Arthur, 
in 1486, carrying the chrisom, which 
was pinned on her right breast, and 
hung over her left arm.* 

At the feast of the Garter in 1488, 
she was in attendance on the Queen; 
and she was also present when the 
feast of Whitsuntide was kept by the 
Court at Sheen, in the same year.> 

When her niece, Margaret, (after- 
wards Queen of Scots,) was baptised 
at Westminster, on the 30th Nov. 1489, 
the Lady Anne again bore the chrisom, 
** with a marvellous rich cross lace.’’} 

On Whit-Tuesday in 1492 the Lady 
Anne repaired ‘‘ by water”? to Wind- 
sor, accompanied by her sisters the 
Ladies Katharine and Bridget, to at- 
tend the solemnity of her mother’s 
funeral, the royal corpse having been 
privately conveyed thither on the pre- 
vious Sunday. At the mass of the 
Trinity the Lady Anne offered the 
mass-penny in the place of the Queen, 
being conducted by her brother-in-law 
the Viscount Welles, and her train 
borne by Dame Katharine Gray. Of 
this solemnity a curious account is 
preserved, which, as it has never yet 
been printed complete,§ is here in- 
serted : 


(MS. Arundel, 26, fol. 29, b.] 
*¢ On the viij day of June the yere of 





* Leland’s Collectanea, vol. iv. p. 205. 

+ Ibid. pp. 241, 245. t Ibid. p. 253. 

§ When Sir Harris Nicolas published 
his Memoir of Elizabeth of York, it was 
not accessible. Miss Strickland in her 
Queens of England has docked and 
maimed it, besides giving an erroneous 
reference as her authority, viz. “ Arundel 
MSS. 30.”? It may further be remarked 
that Miss Strickland says it was written 
by ‘‘ some discontented Yorkist.’’ It is, 
however, evidently the official account of 
a herald ; and, if his remarks on the want 
of state are severe, his anger was probably 
rather professional than political. The 
arrangements may be thought charac- 
teristic of King Henry’s parsimony ; but 
the writer admits that they were in cor- 
respondence with the death-bed instruc- 
tions of the deceased.—We do not find 
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in Sowthwerke, discessed the Righte noble 
pryncesse Qwene Elizabeth, some tyme 
wiffe of Kyng Edwarde the iiij'*, and 
moder to qwene Elizabethe wiffe to Kyng 
Henry the vij*, whiche was the Friday 
before Whitsonday as that yere felle. 

‘* And the saide Qwene desired in her 
dethe-beddethatas sooneas [she] shulde be 
descessed, she shulde in alle goodly haste, 
without any worldly pompe, [be] by water 
conveied to Wyndesore, and ther to be 
beried in the same vaut that her howsbonde 
the Kyng was beryed in. On Whitsonday 
she was accordyng to her desire by water 
conveied to Wyndesore, and ther prevely 
thorow the Lettille Parke conveied into 
the castelle without ryngyng of any belles, 
or receyvyng of the dean and chanons in 
their habites, or accompaynyed as whos 
sayes * but with the prior of the charter- 
house of Shen, Doctor Brent her chap- 
lain and oon of her executors, Edmond 
Hault, maistress Grace a bastard dowgh- 
ter of Kyng Edwarde, and upon ant 
other gentilwomen, and as it [was] told 
to me, oon preest of the college and a 
clerke receyved her in the castele, and so 
prevely about xj of the clocke in the 
nyghte, she was beried, without any so- 
lempne direge, or the morne any solempne 
masse doon for her owbehytt.t 

** On the morne theder came the lorde 
Awdeley bysshop of Rochester, to doo the 
service, and the substaunce of the officiers 
of armes of this realme, but that day 
ther was nothyng doon solemply for her, 
savyng a low hers,§ suche as they use for 
the comyn peple, with iiij wooden candle- 
sticks abowte hit, and a clothe of blacke 
clothe of gold over hit, with iiij candle- 
sticks of silver and gilt, everyche havyng 
a taper of noo gret weight, and vj scochyns 
of her armes crowned, pynned on that 
clothe. 

‘On the Tewsday theder came by 
water iij of kyng Edward’s dowghters and 
heirs, that is to say, the Lady Anne, the 
Lady Katherene, the Lady Bregett, ac- 
compaygned with the Lady Marquys of 





any record of this Funeral in the College 
of Arms, or we should have begged per- 
mission to collate it, with the hope of cor- 
recting some errors into which the writer 
of the Arundel MS, has palpably fallen. 

* The writer apparently could not here 
read his copy. 


+ So MS.: “upon” means about; 


‘‘an” is a clerical error, perhaps for 
*¢ jiij.”’—about four others. 

t Obiit. 

§ This passage is thus altered by Miss 
Strickland: ‘‘ nothing was done solemnly 
for her saving ; also a herse.”” 
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Dorsset,* the Duc of Buckyngham’s 
dowghter of (sic) nyce ofthe foresaid qwene, 
alsoo the doughter of the Marquis of 
Dorssett, the Lady Herbert alsoo nyce to 
the said qwene,t the Lady Egermont,t 
Dame Katheryne Gray,§ Dame (blank) 
Gilforde. Whicheafter || duryng the derige 
and oon the morne, that is to say, the 
Wednesday at the masse of Reqyem. 
And the thre doughters at the hed, their 
gentilwomen behynde the thre ladyes. 
Alsoo that same Tewsday theder came the 
lordes that folowyn: the Lord Thomas 
Marquys of Dorssett, soon to the fore-said 
qwene, the Lorde Edmond of Suffolke, 
th’Erlle of Essex, the Viscount Welles, 
Sir Charles of Somerset, Sir Roger Coton, 
maister Chaterton. And that nyght began 
the direge; the foresaid bisshop of Ro- 
chester and vicars of the college were rec- 
tors of the qwer, and noo chanons. The 
bisshop of Rochester red the last lesson at 
the direges of (sic) the chanons the other 
two, but the dean of that college red noon, 
thowghe he was present at that service, nor 
att direge nor at non at they (sic) was ther 
never a new torche, but old torches; nor 
poore man in blacke gowne nor whodes, 
but upon a dozeyn dyvers olde men hold- 
yng old torches and torches endes ; and on 
the morne oone of the chanons called 
maister Vaughan sange our Lady Masse, 
at the whiche the lorde marquys offered a 
piece of gold ; at that masse offred no man 
savyng himselfe, and in likewise at the 
masse of the Trenetie, whiche was songen 
by the dean, and kneled at the hers hed, 





* Cecily daughter and heir of William 
Lord Bonvile. 

+ There is such a confusion in this de- 
scription of the ladies, that it is difficult 
to tell who, or even how many, were in- 
tended. Anne Lady Herbert and one 
sister, Elizabeth wife of Robert Lord 
Fitzwalter, were the only daughters of 
Henry Duke of Buckingham by Lady 
Katharine Wodevile, sister of the Queen. 
Anne was married first to Sir Walter 
Herbert, and. afterwards to George Earl 
of Huntingdon. 

t Lady Egremont was the widow of 
a younger brother of the third Earl of 
Northumberland, Thomas Percy, created 
Baron Egremont in 1449, and killed at 
the battle of Northampton in 1460: see 
Collectanea Topogr. et Geneal. VI. 279, 
note & to pedigree at p. 275; but her pa- 
rentage is unknown, Dugdale stated that 


her husband died unmarried. 

§ Who Dame Katharine Gray was does 
not readily appear,—another proof of the 
justice of our introductory observations, 

|| So MS. perhaps for abode, 
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by cause the ladyes came not to the masse 
of Requiem; and the lordes before re- 
herced sat above in the qwer, into 
th’offryng tyme, when that the foresaid 
lordes and also the officiers of armes, 
ther beyng present, went before my Lady 
Anne, whiche offered the masse-peny in- 
stede of the qwene, wherfore she had the 
carpet and the cusshyn leid, and the 
Viconte Welles toke her offryng, whiche 
was a very peny in ded of silver, and 
Dame Katherine Gray bore the said lady 
Agnes trayne in tyme she was turned to 
her place ageyn. Then everyche of the 
Kynges dowghters bore [their] owne 
traynes, and offred a pece of golde. After 
the ladyes had offred, in likewise the lorde 
marquys offred a pece of gold; than the 
other foresaid lordes offred their pleasirs ; 
than offred the dean and the qwer, and 
the poure knyghtes ; then Gartier Kyng of 
armes, with hym all his company; then 
offred all other esquyers present, and 
yemen, and the servauntes that wolde 
offer, but ther was non offryng to the 
corps. Duryng the masse ther was geven 
certayne money in almes. After masse 
the lord Marquys rewarded (blank) 
their costes xls. 

‘‘ T pray to God to have mersy on her 
sowle. At this same season the qwene 
her dowghter toke her chambre, wherfore 
I can not telle what dolent howbe it * 
she goth in, but I suppose she went in 
blew, in likewise as qwene Margaret the 
wif of Kyng Henry the vj. went in 
whenne her mother the qwene of Cecille 
deyed.”’ 


The Lady Anne was nearly twenty 
years of age when she was married to 
Thomas Lord Howard. Her husband 
was a year older. The marriage took 
place on the 4th Feb. 1494-5, in the 
presence of King Henry the Seventh, 
as appears by the following entry in 
the expenses of his Privy Purse: 

“Feb. 4. For offring at my Lady 
Anne mariage, vj’. viij.” 

The marriage settlement was made 
subsequently, by an indenture dated 
the 12th Feb. 10 Hen. VII. between 
the Queen and the Earl of Surrey. 
The Earl settled upon the marriage 
the reversion (after the death of Eli- 
zabeth Duchess of Norfolk) of the 
manors of Hunworth, Little Framling- 
ham, Syselond, Dykelborough, and 





* Probably an error for habit, * what 
dolent habit,’’ or mourning. 
tT Excerpta Historica, p, 101, 
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the hundred of Landish in Norfolk, 
and the manor of Earl’s Stonham in 
Suffolk; also an immediate estate of 
the manors of Lopham in Norfolk, 
Willington in Bedfordshire, Pyrtewell 
in Essex, and Stoke near Chichester 
in Sussex ; and he further bound him- 
self not to alienate any other manors, 
&c. of which he was then seised, ex- 
cepting that in case of his marrying 
again he should raise a jointure to the 
yearly value of 300 marks, and further 
to the extent of 400/. yearly, for terms 
of lives, or for the payment of his debts. 

By the same indenture, the Queen 
engaged to pay the Earl an annuity of 
1202. until such time as he inherited 
the estates of the Duchess dowager or 
of his father, in order to provide for 
the exhibition and sustentation of the 
said Lady Anne, in meat and drink for 
every week in the year, twenty shil- 
lings ; for two gentlewomen, a woman 
child, a gentleman, a yeoman, and 
three grooms, for their wages, diet 
and clothing by the year, 511. 11s. 8d.; 
and for the sustentation and keeping 
bythe yearof seven horses, (each horse 
47s. 9id.) 161. 9s. 4d. The Queen 
further engaged to find the Lady Anne 
in “ sufficient and convenient apparell 
for her body,” until the arrival of the 
same contingencies.* 

The annuity of 1201. was afterwards 
confirmed by two Acts of Parliament 
of the 11th and 12th Hen. VII. which 
settled the fee-farm rents assigned for 
its payment.¢ The sum allowed the 
Lady Anne by her sister for dress, or 
*‘for her purse” as it is worded in 
the Queen’s household book, was ten 
marks (61. 13s. 4d.) yearly ;{ but the 
Queen also made her an occasional 
present, as on the 2nd May, 1502: 

** Item, seven yerdes of grene satten of 
Bruges for a kertell for my Lady Anne, 
at ijs. viijd. the yerd, xviijs. viijd.”§ 

The policy of Henry the Seventh in 
forming this alliance was admirable. 
He thereby attached to the Crown a 





* The Indenture is printed at length in 
Madox’s Formulare Anglicanum, No. 
CXCl, 

+ See them in Rot. Parl. vi. 479, 511. 

~ See the Privy Purse Expenses of Eli- 
zabeth of York, edited by Sir N. H. Nico- 
las, pp. 79, 94; and at p. 99is an entry of 
the yearly payment of the 120/. ‘‘ to my 
Lord Haward for the diettes of my Lady 
Anne.” 

§ Ibid. p. 9. 


very powerful family, which repre- 
sented one branch of the Blood Royal, 
as inheriting the dignity of Earl Mar- 
shal by descent from Edward of 
Bootherton, the youngest son of King 
Edward I. The grandfather, the first 
Duke of the Howards, had lost his life 
and dignities together, in the support 
of King Richard on Bosworth Field ; 
while the father, though restored to 
the Earldom of Surrey in 1489, was as 
yet kept back from the higher dignity, 
which was only at length restored to 
him by King Henry VIII. in 1514. 
The bridegroom was himself too young 
to have for some years much influence 
in public affairs; and was therefore 
the more likely to be bent to the will 
of the Sovereign who conferred this 
favour upon him. Of the married life of 
the Lady Anne we have found no par- 
ticulars. ‘‘ Ido not,” says the late his- 
torian of the Howards, “ tindany details 
relating to her life. Stoke Neyland (in 
Suffolk) was probably theircountry seat, 
and Lambeth their London residence.” 
They had one son, Thomas, who died 
3 Aug. 1508, and was buried in the 
Howard Chapel at Lambeth (where his 
epitaph remained in 1637-8), and 
three other sons, also there buried, 
whose names are not recorded. “ Itis 
probable,” says Mr. Howard, “ that 
they did not live to be christened in 
form—and that, by frequent mishaps, 
the health of their mother was ruined, 
and she probably died consumptive 
after some years’ suffering.” 

This event occurred at the end of 
1512, or very beginning of 1513, (new 
style), when she was about 37 years 
of age, and had been married seventeen 
years.* She is said to have been 
buried at Framlingham in Suffolk, and 
the effigy on her husband’s monument 
there is supposed to represent her. 
*‘T have no doubt,” says Mr. Howard, 
*‘ that the recumbent figure on the 
Duke’s tomb, to which the right hand 
is given, is hers: her feet rest on an 
acanthus scroll, and no emblem or 
arms are given, for it would have been 
dangerous at the time that this monu- 
ment was erected to have ventured to 
give the arms of England on it.”+ 





* Memorials of the Howard Family, p. 
16: adopting the opinion of Dr. Nott in 
his Life of Surrey ; but the point does not 
seem to be clearly ascertained. 

t Ibid, App. VI, Pe 29, 
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This circumstance, however, is not 
decisive, for there was the same 
reason for suppressing the royal coat 
borne by the Staffords, the family of 
the Duke’s second wife: and it is on 
that very account that Hawes, the 
historian of Framlingham, ascribes 
the effigy to the Duchess Elizabeth. 
But a more cogent reason is the style 
of the effigy itself, which so nearly 
resembles those of the two Duchesses,* 
wives of the fourth Duke, who died 
respectively in 1556 and 1563, that it 
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is evident they were all carved about 
the same time, and probably by the 
same sculptor. The Duchess Eliza- 
beth was then also just deceased, in 
1558; and as she was the mother of 
the Earl of Surrey, and grandmother 
of the actual Duke, it is more probable 
that her effigy should be placed upon 
the monument, than that of Anne 
Lady Howard, who had left no 
children, and who, having then been 
dead five-and-forty years, must have 
been pretty well forgotten. 


FONT IN THE NEW CHAPEL AT SPRINGFIELD, ESSEX. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE accompanying Plate represents 
the font which has been erected in the 
new chapel at Springfield near Chelms- 
ford. The canopy which forms its co- 
vering is of rich Gothic work, sur- 
mounted by that ancient emblem of 
our blessed Saviour, the pelican.. The 
design (which is by Mr. John Adey 
Repton, F.S.A. of Springfield, the 
architect of the chapel,) is in some 
degree an imitation of those rare speci- 
mens of former days, a few only of 
which have been spared tous. The 
height of the canopy is nine feet. It 
forms a very ornamental covering to 
the Norman font of stone beneath it, 
‘and serves to protect it from such pro- 
fanities as our uncovered fonts are in 
some places but too much exposed to. 

The chapel is dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. The foundation stone was 
laid in June 1842, and the consecra- 
tion took place on the 20th of July, 
1843. It is (including the chancel) 
77 feet long and 35 feet wide, and 
contains 400 free sittings: it is not 
disfigured by a single pew, nor has it 
any gallery. 

The exterior is of white brick, with 
mouldings of the same material, ex- 
cept the arch of the porch, the two oc- 
tagon turrets at the west end, and the 
square pinnacles at the east end, 
which are of stone. 

Thestyle of architecture is Norman of 
the time of Stephen or Henry II. being 
rather lighter than the massive cha- 
racter of the time of William the Con- 





* Some well executed lithographic 
drawings of all three effigies are given in 
the Memorials of the Howard Family. 
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queror or William Rufus. At the east 
end are three Norman windows ; the 
centre is partly filled with ancient glass 
representing our Saviour, with the em- 
blems of the four evangelists. Under- 
neath the east windows (behind the 
altar) are seven Norman arches of 
Caen stone, with enriched capitals. 
The centre arch contains the words of 
our Saviour, “‘This do in remembrance 
of me.” On each side are the Ten 
Commandments, and beyond these are 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. 

The style of architecture of the 
pulpit, the reading desk, the ends of the 
benches, and the canopy of the font, 
are of the date of Henry VII. (as 
are also the iron gates and the gate 
piers.) Nothing can be more absurd 
than the fashion of the day which 
makes people think it necessary that 
the wood work and the fitting up 
of a church should be of the same date 
as the building itself. Fontsshould be 
supposed to be so ; but to make pulpits, 
altar-rails, &c. of a Norman character 
is an anachronism of such evident ab- 
surdity that it seems scarcely necessary 
to point it out. 

A small School-house is also erected 
near the chapel, of red brick, with 
brick pinnacles, of the character and 
date of Henry VIII. or Edward VI. 

Thus through the unwearied and 
most persevering exertions of the Rec- 
tor of Springfield, the Rev. Arthur 
Pearson, has another temple been de- 
dicated to the honour of God. May 
the prayers and the pure doctrine of 
the “Holy Catholic Church’ still 
continue to be heard within its walla 
for centuries yet to come, 
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History of England from the Peace of 
Utrecht. By Lord Mahon. Vol. Ii’. 
From the Peace of Aix La Chapelle 
to the Peace of Paris. 8vo. 

THIS volume of Lord Mahon’s lively 
and valuable work comprehends a 
period of thirteen years, from 1749, 
that is, to 1762. It was astirring and 
most important time, distinguished at 
home by the death of Frederick Prince 
of Wales, the execution of Byng, the 
first Administration of Pitt, the death 
of George II., the accession of his 
grandson, and the triumphant ascend- 
ancy of the favourite Bute. Abroad 
the same period was characterised by 
the loss of Minorca, the Seven Years’ 
War, the Family Compact between 
France and Spain, the Conquest of 
Canada, and the acquisition of a firm 
footing, the first beginnings of an em- 
pire, in the East. A period every way 
so important demanded the best la- 
bours of the historian. The heroism 
of Frederick the Great, the legal great- 
ness of Hardwicke and Mansfield, the 
military and naval victories of Hawke, 
and Wolfe, and Clive, but above all 
the revival of the national spirit under 
the glorious influence of the inspiriting 
genius of Pitt, were themes which 
could not fail to make the pen of the 
writer eloquent, and to emancipate his 
mind from mere party prejudices. The 
wonderful events of more recent pe- 
riods have, to a certain extent, thrown 
into the shade the circumstances of 
this zra in the history of our country 
and in the biography of one of the 
most eloquent and popular of its 
statesmen, but they are circumstances 
which ought never to be forgotten. 
They read a lesson to kings and people 
most necessary to be borne in mind, 
and Lord Mahon’s book, which tells 
the momentous tale in a way which is 
sure to render his work popular, is 
therefore doubly welcome. 

By the most flagitious parliamentary 
jobbing, and by humouring the weak- 
nesses and prejudices of the sovereign, 
the administration of the Pelhams had 
brought the country into a condition 
of dangerous dissatisfaction, and, what 
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was still worse, in the midst of a peril- 
cus war, by an ill use of patronage, 
had diffused over the naval and military 
services something of theminister’sown 
lack of spirit. Lord Mahon scarcely 
renders this state of things so promi- 
nent as it should be, in order that the 
value of Lord Chatham’s services may 
be duly appreciated. The reader of 
the whole book must indeed draw 
large inferences in Lord Chatham’s 
favour ; but a page or two would have 
been well bestowed in compressing the 
evidences which exist of the national 
want of energy—that infallible har- 
binger of defeat and disgrace—before 
the helm was committed to the Great 
Commoner. ‘There is too much 
reason to believe,” says Lord Mahon, 
“that the Secret Service money was 
at that period employed in corrupt 
gifts or ‘ gratifications’ to members of 
Parliament.” (p. 54.) But why write 
doubtfuily upon the point? Is not the 
fact as well known as anything of the 
kind can be? Is it not proved by the 
conversation between ‘the veteran 
Ducal! intriguer ”’ and Fox, related by 
Lord Mahon at p. 55? Can it not be 
confirmed by many collateral proofs? 
The “‘ hoary jobber at the Treasury,” 
(p- 72,) who never chose “his col- 
leagues for knowledge or capacity, but 
only for subservience,” (ib.) filled the 
benches of the House of Commons 
with pensioners of his government, 
and was ever on the look-out for some 
leader for them ‘‘ with abilities inferior 
to his own.” ‘‘ The discovery of such 
a person,’’ Lord Mahon remarks, ** was 
certainly no light or easy task.” (p. 
57.) Wpon one occasion when he 
had accomplished it, Pitt remarked, 
“Sir Thomas Robinson lead us! The 
Duke might as well send his jack-boot 
to lead us.” (p. 60). Inthe army and 
navy patronage and seniority were the 
only sources of promotion. Merit, 
unconnected with the peerage or the 
parliament, remained unnoticed and 
unknown. It was asked, ‘‘ before an 
officer was named: Ia what borough 
or county has he votes? Of what 
Duke or Earl is he cousin?” (p. 199.) 
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Can it be a wonder that under the 
influence of the long government of 
such a leader the people trembled 
under the constantly recurring alarms 
of French invasion, that Byng shunned 
an engagement to save Minorca, that 
Sir John Mordaunt “could not make 
up his mind” to attack Rochefort, 
that Lord George Sackville ‘could 
not understand” an order to charge, 
and that upon many other occasions 
the nation was amused, if notedified, by 
*‘most eloquent and conclusive apolo- 
gies for being beaten, or for standing 
still.”” (p. 228.) The causer of all 
this pusillanimity was of course as 
treacherous as he was cowardly. 
When there was a point to be gained 
Newcastle had ever ready a ‘‘ pro- 
fusion of fulsome embraces, empty 
compliments, and hysterical tears.” 
(p- 75.) Whenthere was difficulty or 
danger he was ever ‘‘ trimming and 
trembling,” and “thought only of 
keeping off the storm as long as pos- 
sible, and of shifting its responsibility 
from himself.’ (p. 71.) When po-. 
pular excitement ran high he never 
paused to consider its justice, but 
was ready at all risks to appease its 
violence. ‘*‘ He was most willing to 
sacrifice any of his admirals, any of 
his generals, or even any of his cabinet 
colleagues, as a scapegoat for himself. 
One day when a deputation from the 
city waited upon him with some re- 
presentations against Byng, he blurted 
out with an unfeeling precipitation 
which his folly ought not to excuse, 
* Oh, indeed, he shall be tried imme- 
diately, he shall be hanged directly !’”’ 
(p. 106.) 

The public voice had long declared 
Pitt to be the only person capable of 
re-animating the drooping courage of 
the nation, buthehadtoomuch spirit to 
be the mere deputy of Newcastle, and 
yet was too little of a courtier to be 
able to manage the King without him. 
Hence arose a variety of combinations, 
and coalitions, and paltry, tricky ar- 
rangements, first to keep Pitt out, and 
afterwards to let him in. One reads 
the narrative of these transactions with 
regret, and especially because Pitt’s 
share in them is not always such as 
can be defended. A good deal more 
may be fairly said on his behalf than 
could be alleged in vindication of any 
modern statesman who should act or 


write as he did; but after all there is 
much (as it seems to us) to blame. 
Before his accession to high office Pitt 
seems great in the universal admiration 
of the people and in the fragments we 
possess of his manly speeches, but how 
little he seems in his correspondence 
and in his official arrangements ! 

He no doubt “ desired high office,” 
and we will hope that, as Lord Mahon 
continues, “ he desired it only for high 
and generous ends... . Glory was 
the bright star that ever shone before 
his eyes and ever guided him on- 
wards ;—his country’s glory and his 
own.” ‘* My Lord,” he once ex- 
claimed to the Duke of Devonshire, 
“Tam sure that I can save this country, 
and that nobody else can!” (p. 77.) 
“‘T want,” he exclaimed upon another 
occasion, “to call this country out of 
that enervate state that 20,000 men 
from France could shake it.” (p. 92.) 
He saw that the House of Commons 
had well nigh degenerated “into a 
little assembly serving no other pur- 
pose than to register the arbitrary 
edicts of one too powerful subject,’ 
(p. 61;) and he had the manliness to 
tell that too powerful subject, ‘* Your 
Grace’s system of carrying on the 
business of the House, I believe, will 
not do, and while I have breath to 
utter I will oppose it. There must be 
men of efficiency and authority in the 
House, a Secretary and a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at least, who should 
have access to the crown—habitual, 
frequent, familiar access, I mean— 
that they may tell their own story, to 
do themselves and their friends justice, 
and not be the victims of a whisper.” 
(p. 75.) How marvellous that such 
a man, borne upwards by the favour 
of the people, by a consciousness of 
the excellence of his own intentions, 
and of his supremacy of talent, should 
have so far condescended as to write 
thus: “The weight of irremovable 
royal displeasure is a load too great 
to move under; it must crush any 
man; it has sunk and broke me. I 
succumb, and wish for nothing but a 
decent and innocent retreat, wherein I 
may no longer—by continuing in the 
public stream of promotion—for ever 
stick fast aground, and afford to the 
world the ridiculous spectacle of being 
passed by every boat that navigates 
the same river.” (p. 58.) 
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But the time came when even royal 
prejudices covld no longer support 
such an administration as that of 
Newcastle. Taught by the influence 
and power of Pitt ‘to look for the 
sense of his subjects in another place 
than in the House of Commons,” (p. 
140,) his Majesty was obliged to adopt 
those means of restoring the credit of 
the country which his people desired, 
and Pitt was appointed Secretary of 
State. After a few months.the royal 
antipathy revived in irresistible force. 
“The Secretary,” said his Majesty, 
‘‘makes me long speeches, which may 
be very fine, but are greatly beyond 
my comprehension, and his letters are 
affected, formal, and pedantic ;”’ and 
he was accordingly dismissed, in the 
hope of finding another Secretary 
whose mind should be more in unison 
with the royal intellect. The temper of 
the times rendered this no easy task. 
«‘The public resentment, like a strong 
and rushing tide, had set in from all 
parts of the country at thenewsof Pitt’s 
dismissal. The loss of Minorca was 
held forth as only the type of other and 
greater losses to come. Nothing but 
disaster was foreboded . . . In London 
the Common Council met and passed 
somestrong resolutions. Thestocks... 
fell. The chief towns... sent the 
freedom of their city? to Pitt. ‘ For 
some weeks,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘ it 
rained gold boxes.’” (p. 152.) But 
the royal intellect was as obtuse to 
these exhibitions of popular feeling as 
it had been to Pitt’s ‘‘ long speeches.” 
For nearly three months, from first to 
last, did England remain without a 
government—while Parliament was 
still sitting—while there was a for- 
midable war to wage. (p. 154.) In 
the end an administration was formed, 
in which Pitt returned in triumph to 
his post of Secretary, with Newcastle, 
Legge, Temple, and Fox, as his coad- 
jutors. The new administration kissed 
hands on the 29th June, 1757. At its 
commencement “ nothing but ruin and 
disaster were forescen or foretold. No 
one trusted to the national spirit... 
Horace Walpole wrote, ‘ It is time for 
England to slip her cables and float 
away into some unknown ocean !’ 
‘Whoever is in, or whoever is out,’ 
writes Chesterficid, ‘1 am sure we are 
undone both at home and abroad; at 
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home by our increasing debt and ex- 
penses ; abroad by our ill luck and in- 
capacity.’ ”’ (p. 162.) 

How changed the scene in 1761, 
when Pitt retired! He found the 
country, as we have scen, at ‘‘the 
lowest pitch of despondency,” he 
raised it to the very ‘‘ pinnacle of tri- 
umph.” Of the year 1759 Lord Mahon 
writes thus, and the words apply in 
spirit to the close of the administra- 
tion :— 


‘sIn Asia, Africa, America, Europe, by 
land and sea, our arms had signally tri- 
umphed. Every ship from India came 
fraught with tidings of continued success 
to the British cause. In January we re- 
ceived the news of the capture of Goree, 
in June of the capture of Guadaloupe. 
In August came the tidings of the victory 
at Minden, in September of the victory 
off Lagos, in October of the victory of 
Quebec, in November of the victory at 
Quiberon. ‘ Indeed,’ says Horace Wal- 
pole, in his lively style, ‘ one is forced to 
ask every morning what victory there is, 
for fear of missing one!’ Another con- 
temporary, Dr. Hay, exclaimed in no li- 
beral spirit of triumph, that it would soon 
be as shameful to beat a Frenchman as to 
beat a woman! With better reason we 
might have claimed to ourselves the arro- 
gant boast of the Spaniards only 150 years 
before, that there were not seas or winds 
sufficient for their ships! Nor did our 
trade and manufactures languish amidst 
this blaze of military fame. It is the 
peculiar honour of Chatham—as may yet 
be seen inscribed on the stately monument 
which the citizens of London have raised 
him in Guildhall—that under his rule they 
found ‘commerce united with and made 
to flourish by war.’... Never yet had 
there been a more rapid transition from 
languor and failure to spirit and con- 
quest.”’ (p. 277-8.) 

Even Horace Walpole, who viewed 
Pitt with something of hereditary dis- 
like, was free to admit, ‘‘ You have 
placed England in a situation in which 
it never saw itself—a task the more 
difficult, as you had not to improve, but 
to recover.’’ (Chatham Corresp. 1.456.) 

Our space will not allow us to dwell 
upon the particular incidents by which 
this great change was brought about. 
They will be found detailed in Lord 
Mahon’s work, to which we can refer 
all inquirers with confidence. The 
minute extracts which we have given 
(all that we can find room for) suffi- 
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ciently exemplify his Lordship’s style, 
which is singularly light and lively,— 
more like French than English; and, 
whilst the events related are often of 
deep and painful interest, the narrative 
is interspersed with anecdotes and 
sharp sayings, which set it off, and 
render it as sprightly and attractive as 
a romance. The reflections scattered 
throughout the work are generous and 
manly, and the occasional applications 
of past events to the circumstances of 
our own day are always candid and 
independent, betokening a mind ca- 
pable of soaring above the petty thral- 
dom of party strife. 

The narratives of the earthquake 
at Lisbon, of Byng’s failure and death, 
of Wolfe’s brief heroical career, and 
of the great battles of the Seven Years’ 
War (Prague, Rosbach, Leuthen, 
Hochkirchen, &c.), may be pointed 
out as specimens of Lord Mahon’s 
style; and it would be difficult in 
modern days to find any historical 
narratives more interesting or more 
effective. The two concluding chap- 
ters contain a sketch of the history of 
our Indian possessions, and a biography 
of Clive, which all who would know 
how we acquired, and how we ought 
to govern, our vast domains in that 
part of the world, should read. 

It is somewhat ungracious to pick 
holes in a book of which on the whole 
we think so highly; but we cannot 
conceal our regret that Lord Mahon 
should have inserted the tradition- 
ary anecdote of Wolfe at p. 228. 
That one so unquestionably brave 
should have given way to ‘‘ gasconade 
and bravado,” and have committed 
the oddities attributed to him in that 
anecdote seems to be impossible; and 
a statement calculated to wound the 
memory of an able and upright man 
should not have been admitted upon 
the questionable authority for literal 
accuracy relied upon by Lord Mahon. 
Difficult, indeed, is it for the historian 
to arrive at truth, and after using 
the very safest authorities much in- 
accuracy will ever cling to his page; 
but such anecdotes are the most un- 
safe of all authorities, and should 
never be relied upon, or even introduced, 
when their effect is to depreciate. Ia 
the present instance, even after being 
kindly commented upon by Lord 


Mahon, it leaves within his pages a 
blemish upon the hitherto unstained 
reputation of the hero of Quebec. 
Memoirs of the House of Commons, from 

the Convention Parliament of 1688-9, 

to the Passing of the Reform Bill in 

1832. By W. Charles Townsend, 

Esq. Vols. I. and II, 8vo. 

THE first volume of this work was 
published under the extremely er- 
roneous title of ‘* History of the House 
of Commons.” Inthe second volume, 
Memoirs has been substituted for “‘ His- 
tory” upon the title-page; but the 
book is still lettered by its former 
improper and delusive title. ‘‘ His- 
tory” it is not in any sense of the 
word; whether it be ‘‘ Memoirs” or 
not we cannot very well tell, as we do 
not quite understand the application 
of the word. The book has been 
written upon the model of Mr. D’ls- 
racli’s entertaining works, and consists 
of a variety of biographies and anec- 
dotes all more or less connected with 
the usages of the House of Commons, 
or with persons who chance at one 
time or another in their lives to have 
sustained a part in its business. Lives 
of various speakers occupy about half 
a volume, lives of lawyers another 
half volume, leaving a volume of 
anecdotes connected with the origin, 
use, and abuse of various practices and 
privileges of the lower house; the 
p2yment of wages, the power of pro- 
tection, freedom of speech and from 
arrest, the power of franking, of re- 
primand, commitment, expulsion, and 
impeachment. Three chapters (the 
best in the book) relate to the at- 
tendance of the members, the increase 
of business, hours of sitting, juvenility 
of many distinguished members, 
costume, interruptions by “ hawking, 
spitting,” and so forth, and finally 
there comes a sketch of the history of 
reporting. The author’s style is not 
a peculiarly clear one, and he oc- 
casionally indulges in flights, which 
carry him a long way beyond the 
sublime. These defects, with others 
connected with the manufacture of the 
book, will stand in the way of its popu- 
larity, but it contains a good many 
amusing anecdotes upon subjects of 
interest and importance ; and if a new 
edition were called for, and such bio- 
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graphies as those of Lords Somers, Ox- 
ford, Harcourt, Cowper, and Maccles- 
field, (which are as nearly connected 
with the main subject of the book 
as Macedon with Monmouth,) were 
omitted, and the author’s soarings 
were rendered a little less aspiring, 
it might even yet take a place amongst 
the gossiping books with which the 
public are generally so well pleased. 
The author has searched through ordi- 
nary printed books for his materials 
with great diligence; to proper his- 
torical research he makes no pre- 
tension. 

It would be easy to point out mis- 
takes, and not less easy to extract 
passages which, with a little alteration, 
would be very amusing, if not valuable ; 
but we look upon the book in its pre- 
sent shape merely in the light of 
matcrials for a much better work, and, 
in the hope that we shall see it again 
in an improved condition, we will 
abstain from correction or quotation 
at present. The subject is a good one, 
and the author having in a manner 
taken possession of it, and been at 
great pains in collecting materials, it 
would bea great pity that he should not 
turn his labours to better account than 
he has done in these volumes. 





The History of the English Revolution. 
By ¥. E. Dahlmann, late Professor 
of History in the University of Got- 
tingen. Translated from the German 
by H. Evans Lloyd. 8vo. 

M. GUIZOT, in his work on our 
English Revolution, regards it as one 
great continuous series of events, be- 
ginning with the first appearance of 
public dissatisfaction under Charles I, 
and terminating with the consumma- 
tion of the hopes of political reformers 
in the accession of ‘‘ William the De. 
liverer.”” The German professor whose 
work is now before us, although he 
has borrowed many things from his 
admirable French predecessor, takes a 
wider view of his subject. He adds 
140 years to the revolutionary period, 
thinks he discovers ‘‘traces of this 
revolution, both in church and state,’”’ 
as far back as the reign of Henry 
VIL. and consequently commences his 
history with the accession of that 
** King of the Poor,” as James I. “ as- 
sures us he was emphatically called.” 
(p. 23.) We will not inquire whether 


the French or the German view is the 
more accurate. Either gives that com- 
pleteness to the subject which is ne- 
cessary to the excellence of historical 
composition, and which is altogether 
lost when history is split into mere 
chronological divisions, and Kings’ 
reigns, and not great incidents, are 
made the subjects of historical consi- 
deration. Across this wide range Pro- 
fessor Dahlmann proceeds with ra- 
pidity, directing his attention princi- 
pally to the successive throes by which 
the unquiet spirit of the times testified 
its presence and its strength. The 
great facts of the ever-interesting nar- 
rative are clearly stated, often indeed 
with little omissions and inaccuracies, 
which must mar the effect of the book 
in this country, but, on the whole, 
with sufficient completeness to answer 
the purpose for which it was designed 
—the instruction of the Professor’s 
own countrymen, perhaps of his own 
pupils. An Englishman would not 
have written that Laud “ again filled 
the English churches with . . images” 
(p- 158), nor would he have omitted 
all mention of the death of Lord Falk- 
land, nor have penned such a passage 
as the following, and others which it 
were easy enough to quote: 


‘* Almost at the same time that the 
shattered remnants of the Armada reached 
Spain, Elizabeth proceeded in triumphal 
procession through the metropolis to St. 
Paul’s cathedral. A torrent of patriotic 
enthusiasm pervaded England. On its 
waves floated a youthful William the Con- 
queror in the empire of poetry, the yet 
unrenowned Shakspere, thenin his twenty- 
fourth year.’’ (p. 113.) 


But many worse blemishes than can 
be found in this volume might be tole- 
rated in a work of such a character 
written by a foreigner, and we repeat 
that we have no doubt of the utility of 
the book in Germany. If the pub- 
lishers or the translator had asked us 
whether it was worthy to be added by 
translation to the number of English 
historical abridgments, we fear we 
should have shaken our heads. 





1. A Commentary on the Eton Latin 
Grammar. By Richard Haynes, 
Olim Alum, T.C.D. 

2, First Latin Grammar and Exercises 
on Ollendorf’s method, By William 
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Henry Pinnock, Corpus Christi Coi- 

lege, Cambridge. 

3. The lormation of words of the Ger- 
man Language. By H. Apel. 

4, An Elementary Grammar of the 
German language. By Heinrich 
Apel. 

5. A Practical English Grammar, with 
Exercises. By Marmaduke Flower 
and the Rev. W. Balmbro’ Flower, 
B.A. 

LITERARY minds are now so active 
on language, and give us so many dif- 
ferent systems of grammar, that a 
critic cannot but feel very anxious to 
come to a safe conclusion as to what 
a grammar ought to be, and to see 
formed from the piece-meal discoveries 
of philologists—what it is high time 
we should have—a science of gram- 
mar. There are laws of articulation ; 
there are Jaws of the case of nouns; 
there are, in short, laws of the vocal 
communication of ideas operating 
through all languages; and yet their 
effects in different ones are usually 
treated as accidental and independent 
phenomena; and thus our grammar, 
with respect to the science of gram- 
mar, is like the knowledge of the sim- 
ple florist in respect to that of the 
physiological botanist. 

We are aware that we should not 
estimate the grammar of a dead lan- 
guage by exactly the same rules as one 
of our own, or of a modern one not 
our own; but we should like to under- 
stand what seems to be the subject of 
an unsettled question among gram- 
marians. 

ist. Whether the grammar of one’s 
own language is to be at all the 
director of usage, or whether it is 
servilely to follow it only to record 
its deviations and state? Some believe 
that it is the province of the gram- 
marian not to dictate what usoges 
ought to be, but simply to discover 
what they are, though the Flowers have 
shown in their grammar, (No. 5,) p.95, 
that expressions of the form, “‘ A‘fred, 
than whom a greater king never 
reigned,” which have usage very strong 
in their favour, are solecisms which 








cannot even be parsed, and therefore 
cannot be justified by any usage what- 
ever. And what is usage? Is it the 
usages of the lower and middling 
classes in London, or in the west or 
north of England; for these are all 


different. Or is it the usage of the 
higher ranks or of authors, for this is 
more or less affected in accent, words, 
or phraseology by the provincial usage 
of their birth-places, or by the effect 
on their minds of other long-cultivated 
languages, whether ancient ones or 
French or German; as German and 
Anglo-Saxon would rather set the 
mind to purify English, and French—if 
not Latin and Greek—to corrupt it: 
and the usage of the upper classes 
cannot help us in many cases, because 
it does not take them in. In a work 
on natural history which we lately 
reviewed, the third stomach of rumi- 
nant animals is called by a rather 
widely-known provincial name, feck, 
in some parts fadge; and the little 
family of stalks growing out of one 
grain of corn is in some counties called 
a wride; and, as these words are 
names of things that should have 
names, and have, we believe, no 
names in our dictionaries, should we 
forsooth refrain from using them 
because they were unknown to a lexi- 
cographer in a London garret, or do 
not drop from the fair mouth of a 
duchess, who of course does not want 
to use them? and should we borrow 
from French or Turkish an equivalent 
for them while they are daily spoken 
to our ears athome? We think not: 
and believe that grammar, while it 
follows usage under the common prin- 
ciples of good language and purity of 
speech, should restrain it from running 
wild; and that it should not be simply 
the exhibiter of the picture gallery, but 
the master, teaching the principles of 
art. 
2ndly. We think that, to teach the 
science of grammar, we must teach 
the physiology of articulation; as 
languages are first formed with a regu- 
larity of which many grammarians 
seem to have little notion; and the so- 
called irregularities of old languages 
are the effects of the meeting of well 
or ill-fitting articulations; and these, 
being well understood, would unfold 
the irregularities of all languages at 
once. For one example :—the science 
of grammar will teach us that a smooth, 
hard, guttural g, gh, has a tendency to 
become a rough one, c, ch, before at 
sound; and, as the language grows 
older, to go out. Thence from lego 
we get not leg-tus but lec-tus; and from 
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mpay in €-mpay-ov, not mempay-rat, but 
mémpax-tat: and as the Latin language 
grew old in Italian, facta and acta 
became fatia and atia; as dau(yh)ter 
(German do(ch) ter) hasalready dropped 
its guttural before ¢ in our pronun- 
ciation, though we still write it; and 
by this and other principles of articula- 
tion, we can derive the forms of our 
regularly irregular verbs from their 
regular ones. As sec-an, A.-Saxon to 
seek, first made its past tense soc- 
ode; and then soc-de, soc-te, soh-te, 
our word sought,—as we drop the gut- 
tural in ni-gh-t, fli-gh-t, li-gh-t, the 
German na-ch-t, flu-ch-t, li-ch-t. 

3rdly. We hold that a grammar 
should teach the formation of com- 
pound words from their roots, as a 
language would be learnt so more 
soundly and more easily, because it 
would be learnt as it was formed ; and 
composition is the only source—but 
an inexhaustible one—which is left to 
an old language to enrich itself instead 
of borrowing from others, which, for 
many reasons, and national honour 
among them, is not desirable. What 
should we gain by taking the French 
chemin-de-fer for our railway ? 

4thly. Grammar, we believe, should 
investigate the relative states of nouns 
among each other, or the principles of 
case, the importance of which may be 
seen from the rcom taken up by the 
syntax of case in a Latin grammar; 
and we think that these relative con- 
ditions of nouns may be so classified 
that a syntax of case may be made out 
that would be applicable in the main 
to all languages. The Flowers say in 
their grammar, that ‘case is the dif- 
ferent termination or ending of a 
noun,”’ and that it is so called because 
“« the ancient grammarians are reported 
to have represented their cases as de- 
clining or falling from the nominative, 
which was represented by a perpen- 
dicular, called casus rectus, or upright 
case, while the others were called casus 
obliqui, or oblique cases.’”’ Now here 
we think we see the effect of a common 
but great error, from which scholars 
must be brought back before they can 
ever understand the principles of case 
at all. We allow that case is from 
cado, to fall; but we contend that it 
means, in its primary sense, what the 
German fall does, a happening, or ac- 
cidental state into which a noun falls 


with respect to others; as we under- 
stand it when we are told thata lawyer 
has undertaken a man’s casu, his con- 
dition in respect to some special cir- 
cumstances; and as we understand 
the Latin casus in (Quintus Curtius, 
Lib. x. c. 12) ‘ nullis questibus omis- 
sis, quos in tali casw dolor suggerit ;”’ 
but the meaning given to case in the 
grammar before us is only an under 
one, that of the speech-mark, or form 
of the noun-word, which indicates the 
case of the noun; and it is this con- 
fusion of two things which should be 
distinguished, the zhought-case, or state 
of a noun, and the speech-mark of its 
case, or its speech-case, that so hinders 
grammarians in their labours on this 
important part of grammar. A noun 
can be in so many states with respect 
to an action in Europe as in Asia, 
and no more; and therefore must be 
subject to the same number of cases, 
or must have as many thought-cases 
in one language as another, whether 
it may have as many different endings 
as speech-marks of its case or not ; and 
it is not even true that a noun has not 
as many speech-marks of case in one 
language as another, since a preposi- 
tion, as in English, or a postposition, 
as in Hindostanee, or even position of 
a noun before or after its verb, may be 
a speech-mark of case as well as a ter- 
mination; and without some speech- 
index for the relative state of a noun, 
no language could communicate the 
idea of that state, which all languages 
can do, and must therefore have speech- 
indices for all thought-cases of nouns. 
But grammarians have not only con- 
founded the thought-cases of nouns 
with the speech-marks of case, but do 
not seem to consider anything but a 
termination a speech-case at all; so 
that, if they should find an unlucky 
language with its speech-marks of case 
incorporated with the noun at its be- 
ginning instead of its end, it seems 
likely that they would deny it to have 
any case. If case were the falling 
away of the forms of nouns from that 
of the nominative case, it would follow 
that the nominative case would be no 
case at all, as we believe it has been 
said, though the most contradictory 
assertions of grammarians may be true 
if they were rightly restricted, some to 
the thought-cases and others to the 
speech-marks of case or speech-cases. 
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5thly. We believe that a grammar 
should be taught with the working of 
practical exercises, since a youth can- 
not acquire a ready handling of barely 
enounced but unapplied rules, any 
more than he can learn a trade with- 
out working at it, or arithmetic, or 
algebra, or botany, by inactive con- 
templation, without the working of 
calculations, or conversation among 
flowers. Having disclosed some of 
the principles on which we fancy we 
should try grammars, we go on to 
make a few particular remarks on the 
works before us. 

1. Mr. Haynes’s Commentary is a 
book containing a vast deal that every 
teacher of the classics should have 
ready for his classes; and those who 
do not possess it cannot, we think, get 
it by a better vehicle. We like much 
his observations on the declensions of 
nouns, and his illustrations of the 
tenses. The grammar of his book is 
not his own, and therefore we have 
now but little to do with it, though we 
are anxious tosee his Commentary on 
the Eton Syntax. 

2. Mr. Pinnock’s book is a good 
one in many respects, and especially 
in respect to our 3rd and 5th heads, as 
it has a great deal of good etymology, 
with well-set questions and exercises. 

3 and 4. We like Mr. Apel’s Ger- 
man works for their great strength, 
with respect to our 2nd and 3rd heads, 
the laws of articulation, and the for- 
mation and composition of words; and 
can recommend them to all Teutonic 
philologists. 

5. The English grammar is a good 
practical work, and, while the science 
of language is not taught in English 
grammar, and the construction of our 
language is so little sought after 
through Anglo-Saxon and other Teu- 
tonic tongues, it may be no disparage~ 
ment of it to say that it-is deficient 
with respect to many of the principles 
we uphold. 

In the 7th rule of syntax it* is said, 
that when the nominative has no per- 
sonal tense of a verb, but is put be- 
fore a participle, independently of the 
rest of the sentence, it is called the 
nominative absolute ; as, “‘ shame being 
lost, all virtue is lost.”” But we deny 
that the absolute case is a nominative 
case. The nominative case must have 
a predicate, which the absolute case 

6 


has not ; for, if it had, it would not be 
absolute. 

The absolute case in Latin and 
Greek has the same termination 
(speech-case) as belongs to the prepo- 
sition from,—A duce, (ablative ;) Te 
duce vincam; ’Am ’eyuov, genitive ; 
*Epod d:8aoxovros,—and in looking into 
the Anglo-Saxon and other Teutonic 
dialects, we find it so in them; as 
** Him pa etendum; afeng se Helend 
hlaf ;’’ Them yet speaking, Jesus took 
bread. ‘‘ Hym ba ba gyt sprecendum, 
pba com pet wered;’’ And him then 
yet speaking, there came the multitude ; 
and in Icelandic, for which see 
Dasent’s Rask’s Grammar, ‘“ At pvi 
gjorvu,”’ at that done, hdc facto: and 
since the absolute words are in these 
languages, as in Latin and Greek, in 
the same speech-case as that to which 
the preposition from belongs, and 
since absolute words in English can 
differ from them in nothing but the 
want of the speech-mark of case, the 
termination, which cannot affect their 
thought-case, for in the sentence, “ I 
gave iron to the smith,’’ no one would 
call the noun smith in the nominative 
case, because it wanted the Anglo- 
Saxon dative termination, e; so it 
follows that the absolute case in Eng- 
lish is not the nominative. In Rule 
XIII. we have that of the Latin gram- 
mar, ‘‘ When two nouns come toge- 
ther signifying different things, the 
former of them is put in the genitive :” 
but if a boy, in parsing the line given 
usin p. 148, 

*« In silent chambers tears descend,’’ 
were to call the latter of the two 
nouns coming together, ¢ears, in the 
genitive case, he would most likely be 
told of some restricted sense in which 
the verb come together is to be taken; 
but we are confident that he could not 
understand it without something like 
a definition of the genitive thought- 
case, which is the very thing we want 
to see. <A foot-note says that, ‘‘ when 
the word of is placed between two 
nouns, and the latter can be turned 
into the genitive case, that noun must 
be construed as the genitive:’? which 
is very true, because it is in the geni- 
tive case, and of is one of the speech- 
indices of the genitive case; but case 
is taken in this note again, not as the 
state of a noun, but the form of its 
name. 
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We do not make these observations 
to depreciate the grammar before us, 
which is a good one in many respects ; 
but we wish to offer the subjects of 
them to grammarians as worthy of 
their future attention. 


A Treatise on Painting, written by Cen- 
nino Cennini in the year 1437, and 

Jjirst published in Italian in 1821, with 

an Introduction and Notes, by Signor 

Tambroni, containing practical Di- 

rections for Painting in Fresco, Secco, 

Oil, and Distemper ; with the art of 

Gilding and Illuminating Manuscripts 

adopted by the old Italian Masters. 

Translated by Mrs. Merrifield. 

A PRACTICAL treatise on paint- 
ing, written upwards of 400 years ago 
by an Italian painter in the time of 
the old masters, would of itself attract 
the attention of amateurs and artists, 
but beyond that we expected nothing 
interesting. We confess we have been 
agreeably disappointed. The work is 
both valuable to the artist and inter- 
esting to the general reader. As a 
work of art, it points out with minute 
accuracy the modes then adopted by 
the school of Giotto of selecting and 
preparing colours ; the manner of pre- 
paring the grounds and vehicles; and 
the application of colours to the various 
classes of design and painting men- 
tioned at the head of this article. In 
a word, the whole arcana of the science, 
as practised by artists who selected 
and prepared their own colours, is 
stated in the work before us with 
great minuteness. The work is further 
interesting as showing the manners of 
the times, and the noble and elevated 
associations with which painting was 
then associated. It was the hand- 
maid to religion. It gave influence, 
station, rank. It was practised by 
the learned, the wealthy, and the noble. 

We believe the author, the original 
publisher, and the translator, are 
scarcely known even by name in this 
country. We confess till recently we 
never heard of the nameof Cennini, and, 
till the publication of the present trans- 
lation, we never heard of the name of 
Tambroni, orthe learned lady translator 
Mrs. Merrifield : yet the original publi- 
cation shows the accurate practical 
knowledge of the author, and the pre- 
face by the learned editor (Tambroni) 
exhibits a masterpiece of reasoning and 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXIII. 
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logical deduction, and in our opinion 
completely establishes that painting in 
oil was practised long before the time 
of Van Eyck. The intraductory preface 
and notes by the translator indicate 
an accuracy of investigation, an extent 
of reading, and a knowledge and mas- 
tery of the subject, which does her 
very great credit. 

The vehicle, or tempera, used by mo- 
dern artists has been of late years 
much discussed in the Art Union and 
other publications, and has been a sub- 
ject of consideration with the learned 
and scientific secretary to the Com- 
missioners on the Fine Arts. Under 
these circumstances the practical di- 
rections of Cennini, which are full 
and varied in respect to the different 
colours, will be read with much in- 
terest. His advice to use the best 
colours cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed onthe minds of modern artists: 
and it may be added that Correggio 
used the very best colours. See the 
note p. 142. 

The value of Cennini’s observations 
appears, from what is stated by Vasari, 
namely, ‘‘ Besides the works he (Cen- 
nini) painted in conjunction with his 
master, he painted with his own hand, 
under the loggia of the Hospital of 
Bonifacio Lupi, a picture of the Virgin 
with certain saints, so well coloured 
that it is at this day in good preserva- 
tion ;” and this, moreover, shews the 
estimation in which Cennini’s work 
was held by one so competent to judge 
as Vasari, supported by the incon- 
testible evidence of this same picture, 
now in excellent preservation in the 
Florence Gallery, to which it was re- 
moved and fixed upon canvas by 
Pacini, by the order of the Grand 
Duke Leopold. 

It is a well-known and lamentable 
fact that many excellent paintings of 
eminent modern artists have already 
changed their colour, and it may be 
suspected that some living artists will 
survive their pictures. Wecan scarcely 
doubt that many of Cennini’s directions 
will be submitted to the test of experi- 
ment. This should not, however, be 
done Without remembering that the 
materials employed in his time and 
those now used, though bearing the 
same names, may be different in their 
relative strength and purity, and, there- 
fore, may not < a precisely the 
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same effects, if mixed in precisely the 
same proportions as mentioned by 
Cennini. This caution is impressed 
upon us by the fact that we constantly 
hear of eminent chemists who, in en- 
deavouring to verify the experiments 
of some great master, completely fail, 
and others who as entirely succeed 
when testing the truth of the original 
discovery; and this we have reason 
to know arises from their greater or less 
perseverance in varying the propor- 
tions of the ingredients used in making 
the experiments. 

If his instructions to the male artists 
are valuable, it will be seen from the 
following extract that Cennini is not 
less anxious to give good advice to the 
ladies, 

‘*1t sometimes happens,’ he says, 
‘that young ladies, especially those of 
Florence, endeavour to heighten their 
beauty by the application of colours and 
medicated waters to their skin: but as 
women who fear God do not make use of 
these things, and as I do not wish to 
render myself obnoxious to them, or to 
incur the displeasure of God and our 
Lady, I shall say no more on this subject. 
But I advise you that if you desire to 
preserve your complexion for a long 
period, to wash yourself with water from 
fountains, rivers, or wells, and I warn 
you that if you use cosmetics your fuce 
will soon become withered, your teeth 
black, and you will become old before the 
natural course of time, and be the ugliest 
object possible. This is quite sufficient 
to say on this subject.’’ 

Cennini directs, 


‘*That when you are taking a cast of a 
person of high rank, such as a lord, a 
king, a pope, an emperor, you should stir 
into the plaster rose water as well as 
cold water ; but for other persons it is 
sufficient to use cold water from fountains, 
rivers, or wells only.’’—p. 182. 


The popular error still subsisting in 
this country, ‘‘ that women had one 
rib less than men,” was prevalent in 
Italy, and the proportion of the ladies 
is treated with great disrespect, for 
Cennini says, ‘‘ there is not one of 
them perfectly proportioned.” We 
do not think this applicable at the 
present day, but, on the contrary, con- 
sider the ladies of Italy beautifully 
proportioned. 

The part of the work treating of 
fresco painting will necessarily attract 
considerable attention at the present 


time, when so wide a field is about to be 
opened in this department of the art of 
painting. Every observation by a per- 
son brought up in the school of so emi- 
nent a painter in fresco as Giottomust be 
worthy of attention. The mode of form- 
ing the designs, the groundwork, and 
the preparation of the colours, as 
then practised, are stated in condensed 
language ; and when we consider that 
the painting by Cennini to which we 
before alluded, was thought worthy 
of being removed and placed amidst 
the finest gallery of paintings in 
Europe, whilst the recent frescoes at 
Munich, although ten years have 
scarcely elapsed since they were 
painted, have already begun to fade, 
too much value cannot be placed upon 
every observation of the author. 

Before we conclude, we must notice 
the time, the labour, and the care that 
was considered, in the time of Cennini, 
necessary for a student to undergo 
before he could shew his face among 
the masters, 


“«Know,” says he, ‘‘that you cannot 
learn to paint in less time than that which 
I shall name to you. In the first place; 
you must study drawing for at least one 
year; then you must remain with a master 
at the workshop for the space of six years 
at least, that you may learn all the parts 
and members of the art,—to grind colours, 
to boil down glues, to grind plaster 
(gesso), to acquire the practice of laying 
grounds on pictures (ingessari le ancone), 
to work in relief (relevare), and to scrape 
(or smooth) the surface (radire), and to 
gild ; afterwards to practise colouring, to 
adorn with mordants, paint cloths of 
gold, and paint on walls for six more years, 
drawing without intermission on holydays 
and workdays. And by this means you 
will acquire great experience. If you do 
otherwise, you will never attain perfec- 
tion. There are many who say that you 
may learn the art without the assistance 
of a master. Do not believe them; let 
this book be an example to you, studying 
it day and night. And if you do not 
study under some master, you will never 
be fit for any thing; nor will you be able 
to shew your face among the masters.” 





Perranzabuloe ; being an Account of 
the past and present State of the 
Oratory of St. Piran in the Sands, 
with remarks on its antiquity. By the 
Rev. Wm. Haslam, B.A. Fep. 8vo. 
THE recovery of this church from 

the sand which had for ages hidden it 
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from view is fresh in the memory of 
our antiquarian readers. A previous 
volume written on the occasion by the 
Rev. C. T. Collins, was reviewed in 
our Mag. for July 1837, p. 49, in 
which the subject was treated in an 
ecclesiastical point of view rather than 
archeologically. The interest excited 
by the discovery has not been weakened 
by the lapse of ten years : the present 
essay, which supplies the evidence de- 
ducible from the architecture of the 
structure, has been written on the 
occasion of a second removal, in the 
year 1843, of the sand which still con- 
tinues to gather round and overwhelm 
the holy spot. The object of the latter 
investigation was to obtain exact mea- 
surements, and make a more accurate 
survey of the ruin, and, at the same 
time, to effect the pious task of re- 
building the tomb of the saint; a 
fitting opportunity, therefore, pre- 
sented itself to Mr. Haslam to es- 
tablish by architectural evidence, and 
by a comparison with other structures 
of early age, the claim put forth by 
Mr. Collins for the high antiquity of 
the ruined structure. In this point of 
view we propose to regard the subject 
of Mr. Haslam’s volume; and, although 
we feel the difficulty of establish- 
ing by direct evidence the fact of the 
building being in reality a British 
church, we have no hesitation in add- 
ing our opinion in favour of the high 
antiquity which Mr. Haslam assigns 
to it. Possessing historical evidence 
that Christian churches existed in this 
island before the arrival of St. Au- 
gustine, we may conclude that those 
churches, if architectural structures, 
would, in regard to architectural 
features and material, have resembled, 
though faintly, the works of Rome 
itself. The remains now so frequently 
brought to light shew that art and 
civilization had so far taken root in 
Britain that whatever structures were 
raised, for the services of religion or 
otherwise, were built after this fashion, 
and, following the practice which pre- 
vailed at and subsequent to the reign of 
Constantine, constructed in great part 
with brick. In proof of this sup- 
position, we may adduce the very 
curious church of Darenth, in Kent, 
the nave-of which is built of rubble, 
and having Roman bricks in lieu of 
quoins and bond stones, with Nor- 
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man quoins of stone built above the 
original brick. The singular arches in 
the walls, whether windows or door- 
ways, walled up for ages, bespeak an 
early period for its construction. This 
portion of the structure is manifestly 
of an age prior to the existing Nor- 
man chancel, and, having no trace of 
Saxon architecture in its construction, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce it to be 
other than a building of Roman work, 
The church of St. Paulinus, Paul’s 
Cray, at no great distance, exhibits in 
a portion of its structure much of the 
same Roman work, (the church is 
described in Gent. Mag. for 1841, p. 
361) ; and Swanscombe Tower, also in 
the same neighbourhood, shews a 
Roman arch, and some tiles, singularly 
incorporated with a more recent struc- 
ture. The small church of Kingsbury, 
Middlesex, which appears, as far as the 
plaster coating will allow it to be seen, 
to be entirely built of Roman tiles, may 
claim an equally high antiquity, and, 
in the walls at least, may shew the ree 
mains ofa church anterior to the Saxon 
invasion. On the other hand, the 
structures raised by the Saxons might 
be expected to be formed of timber, and 
in corroboration the well-known church 
of Greenstead, in Essex, (engraved in 
Weale’s Quarterly Papers,*) may be 
adduced, which is proved by historical 
evidence to be an undoubted Saxon 
church, andis built with trunks of trees, 
a mode of construction more natural to 
the Saxons, and therefore likely to be 
used by them in a structure of minor 
importance, than it would have been 
by the Romanized Britons, who, at 
the period referred to, would from edu- 
cation have imbibed Roman ideas of 
building. 

The mere rudeness of any structure 
affords but meagre evidence of its an- 
tiquity ; it might have arisen from the 
want of skill, or the deficiency of edu- 
cation in the workmen, or it might be 
influenced by the materials; and we 





* We may here remark that the current 
views of ‘‘ the first church in Britain,’ 
said to have been erected by St. Joseph 
at Glastonbury, are merely imaginary, de- 
signed from the church at Greenstead. 
We are surprised that that otherwise well 
embellished periodical The Builder should 
recently have repeated this ‘“ Penny 
magazine”’ folly.—Edit, 
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should not expect that in a remote 
district workmen were to be found suf- 
ficiently skilful to shape the masses of 
stone which lay ready to their hands 
into geometric forms; and we are there- 
fore quite prepared to hear, in the in- 
stance of the church which forms the 
subject of this inquiry, that 

*¢The stones which form the building 
are thrown together without any attempt 
at regular courses, or any regard to what 
masons term ‘joints.’ They consist of 
pieces of ironstone, quartz, porphyry, slate, 
&c. as collected in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood; and some of them round and 
smooth, as if taken from the bed of a 
stream. All these appear to have been 
put together in the rudest and simplest 
way, embedded in the clay mortar, ac- 
cording to the Roman method, but with- 
out the tile and flat stones the Romans 
used to bind their work. The masonry, 
on the whole, looks like that of persons 
who had seen Roman work, and, perhaps, 
assisted in it, without learning the art.”’ 
(Haslam, p. 69.) 

And thus, we think, the apparent 
rudeness of the masonry of Perran- 
zabuloe has been satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. Bricks were not likely 
to be made where stone was found 
ready to the hand in abundance, and 
this material the Cornish masons had 
not sufficient acquaintance with their 
art to shape into key-stones ; they used 
such pieces as had the form and ap- 
pearance of Roman tiles, and laid them 
in the same manner as they had seen 
bricks used, a practice which has been 
followed in many early buildings in 
this country. We can scarcely sup- 
pose the rude little structure under 
consideration can be Norman, when 
we recollect that the highly-enriched 
mode of Norman architecture had 
reached into Cornwall at a period ap- 
parently as early as in any other 
part of England, as may be seen at the 
remote church of Moorwenstow, as 
well as at St. German’s, and in many 
fonts existing in other parts of Corn- 
wall, and none of them shew that 
character of rudeness so striking at 
the Oratory of St. Piran, and which, 
affording no parallel, cannot so easily 
be accounted for on the supposition 
that it is the work of the twelfth 
century, as Mr. Bloxam infers ; for 
there is no reason to assume that 
rudeness should be found in one part 
of a district and refinement at another, 
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at a period when we know no such 
contrast is to be seen in any other part 
of our island. 

The line of research pursued by Mr. 
Haslam, naturally leads him to the 
investigation of Irish ecclesiastical 
antiquities of presumed early date; 
and in that much neglected island, 
where every ruin tells of holy men 
and holy ages, we may gather, out of 
the very meagre stock of information 
we possess, that the ruins of the 
almost forgotten churches of the early 
ages of Christianity, kept in recollec- 
tion only by the pilgrim visits of the 
faithful peasantry, are landmarks, as 
it were, pointing out incontrovertibly 
to a remote date for their erection. 
If architectural forms are to be re- 
ceived as evidence of the age of a 
building, we see a very remote period 
indicated by the almost Cyclopean 
masonry of some of those early re- 
mains, their doorways formed like the 
openings of an Egyptian or Greek 
temple, having jambs inclining in- 
wards from the base to the summit, 
and crowned with a lintel formed of a 
single stone, as at Banagher church, 
co. Londonderry, (a structure in 
every respect coinciding with St. 
Piran,) and at St. Fechan’s church, 
co. Westmeath. 

In the latter church, the holy cross 
(of the earlier form) sculptured on 
the lintel shows not only the age, but 
the early dedication of the building 
to the sacred uses of our faith. The 
Many coincidences between these 
relics and the chapel of St. Piran, the 
accompaniments in each instance of 
the holy well and the dwelling of the 
anchorite, seem to point to a common 
origin, and to a common period for 
their erection, and to justify Mr. 
Haslam in claiming for St. Piran’s 
church, and cell and baptistery, a 
British origin. Further insight into 
Irish antiquities may confirm or dis- 
prove the hypothesis, but, judging from 
what little knowledge we possess of 
Irish remains, we have great con- 
fidence that further research will lead 
to its establishment. 

One word on the windows of St. 
Piran. As represented by Mr. Haslam, 
they appear to be formed of thin slabs 
of stone laid by a timid hand, who 
had imperfectly learned to turn an 
arch, but, without confidence in itg 
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strength, he has placed a lintel to 
support the wall above. We confess 
we do not recollect another case like 
this, but it certainly affords a proof of 
its being built by an unskilful mason, 
who had acquired a smattering of 
knowledge of the construction of the 
Romanarch. Window arches, formed 
of similar thin slabs, the product of the 
country, but infinitelyadvanced beyond 
the work of the Cornish mason, are 
to be seen in the very curious church 
of Compton, Surrey, and in the ruined 
nave of St. Martha’s chapel, in the 
same county: and more than one 
window with Roman tiles used in lieu of 
arch-stones and jambs are to be met 
with in the church of Lower Halstow, 
in Kent. These examples shew 
the work of masons who were un- 
acquainted, not only with the accu- 
rately cut arch-stones of Norman ma- 
sonry, but were also imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the mode of turning an 
arch in brick. Inall these instances are 
seen constructions upon the Roman 
model more or less advanced, but the 
perfect Norman arch of the twelfth 
century shews the work of a mason 
who was a master in his art, and 
who was not likely to have produced 
such arches and quoins as are met with 
at St. Piran’s. 

In page 70 is given an engraving of 
the principal doorway of St. Piran, 
with the three heads (since in the 
Museum at Truro) in their original 
places. We could not help being struck 
with the coincidence between the bust 
which forms the keystone and a 
similar one at Darenth. Since the first 
discovery, this door was pulled to 
pieces by idle persons, from a foolish 
wish to preserve curiosities. At the 
second discovery, in 1843, only one 
stone of the continuous architrave of 
the doorway could be found. 

The dimensions of the church are 
worthy of notice. The nave is 15 feet, 
the chancel 10, proportions not very 
dissimilar to many later churches; the 
internal length therefore is 25 feet, 
the breadth 124 feet. The chancel is 
divided from the nave by a screen ; 
and “attached to the east wall was 
an altar, built of stone and plastered 
like the rest of the interior.” In 
1835 it was taken down, and the 


remains of the saint discovered: it 
has now heen substantially rebuilt, 
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We do not agree with Mr. Haslam 
in styling this an altar. ‘It lies 
lengthwise east and west, not north 
and south as we now have them ;” 
from which we conclude that it was 
a tomb, and not an altar: we are core 
roborated in this supposition by its 
not being placed exactly in the centre 
of the east wall. We participate in the 
pious feeling which had led to its 
preservation. In a very few years 
the sand will again conceal the 
little oratory, as well as the cell which 
was subsequently discovered near it. 

Mr. Haslam is deserving of praise 
from every true churchman, for the 
care he has displayed in investigating 
and recording the discovery of this 
very singular relic of early times, and 
we earnestly recommend his book to 
all who, taking an interest in our early 
ecclesiastical antiquities, may wish to 
know something of St. Piran’s Oratory, 
when its old enemy the sand has again 
hidden it from view. 


Hydropathy: the theory, principles, and 
practice of the Water-Cure shown to 
be in accordance with Medical Science, 
and the teachings of Common Sense ; 
illustrated with many important cases, 
and with nine engravings. By Edward 
Johnson, M.D. 8vo. pp. xxii. 334. 


HYDROPATHY literally means 
water-affection; practically the term 
may denote disease occasioned or sus- 
tained by the abuse of water,—a de- 
signation most appropriate, and happily 
adapted to distinguish the hydropathic 
delusion from all others, and from the 
salutary appliances of scientific medi- 
cine. 

In this tidy monograph of his, Dr. 
Edward Johnson appears to some ad- 
vantage as an ingenious special pleader, 
and his parologies may succeed for a 
time in drawing into his views a pro- 
portion of those invalids in whom the 
enfeebled judgment has been betrayed 
by whim or sickness to renounee the 
guidance of reason, although this may 
once have been enlightened by know- 
ledge, and enlarged by experience and 
reflection. We find this hydropathic 
display arranged into four parts. The 
first is entitled ‘‘ Facts, or cases of 
cure;’”? that mind, however, must 
either be extremely silly or vastly sa- 
gacious, that can discover evidences of 
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the curative virtues of hydropathy in 
hese cases, so essentially different in 
their nature, locality, and influence. 
If any one of them was really a case 
of disease, and actually cured, this 
fortunate event must have resulted 
from the other means employed, and 
in spite of hydropathy. We know, 
too, from long observation of the puerile 
habit, that case-mongering requires to 
be managed with more adroitness than 
even Dr. Edward Johnson appears to 
be master of, before the subterfuge can 
be made efficient for the establishment 
of his or any other theory. 

Dr. Johnson’s second part bears the 
title, ‘‘ Science; wherein Hydropathy 
is shown to be supported by Liebig’s 
theory of life ;”’ and the third is said 
also to be “‘ Science; wherein Hydro- 
pathy is shown to be supported by Dr. 
Billing’s theory of disease.” Here 
we have a brace of clumsily baited 
lures projected for the purpose of en- 
tangling the unwary in the mazes of 
a system engendered by ignorance and 
impudence, nurtured by selfishness, 
and maintained by knavery. It may 
exercise some influence on the very 
unwise, but we need no ghost-seer or 
mesmeric clairvoyant to foretell that 
its own inherent tendency to mischief 
will accelerate its overthrow at no dis- 
tant day, and that some persons, who 
might have secured for themselves a 
fairer destiny, will be smothered in 
the disgrace of its dissolution. For 
proper reasons, an unscrupulous ad- 
vocate will do much towards elabo- 
rating fiction into the similitude of 
reality; and it is exactly after the 
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same manner that the hydropathists 
overply their powers of artifice in be- 
trimming the preposterous hallucina- 
tions of a sordid visionary with the 
ornaments of “‘ Liebig’s theory of life,” 
and “ Dr. Billing’s theory of disease.” 

The waywardness or obliquity of 
mind which could encourage the fabri- 
cation of Dr. Johnson’s fourth part, 
we hold to be truly wonderful; and 
the ‘‘ modest assurance ”’ which sanc- 
tioned its heading, ‘‘ Common Sense; 
arguments intelligible to all classes of 
readers,” we cannot refrain from ad- 
niring, as alike exquisite and astonish- 
ing. From beginning to end it is no- 
thing other than a tissue of outrages 
upon “‘ common sense,” wherein causes 
and their effects, facts and inductions, 
experience and analogy, are quietly 
and deliberately perverted. We must 
say that, contemptible as is the Hy- 
dropathy throughout, this part is the 
most despicable. Dr. Edward John- 
son closes his lucubrations with a 
batch of ‘ Hydropathic Laconics,” 
which we care not to characterise. 
No. 14 on the list declares that “‘ Hy- 
dropathy does but assert the supre- 
macy of God”! We have bestowed 
more pains in tracking the subtle mis- 
representations and sophisms embodied 
in this book than it deserves; but, 
having made this sacrifice of time and 
attention, we feel ourselves perfectly 
justified in condemning the ‘‘ Hydro- 
pathy ” as a shabby attempt, attired 
in decent garniture, to decoy the un- 
happy into the snares of a greedy and 
dangerous speculation. 





The three Statutes forming the new 
Law for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors 
in the Court of Bankruptcy analysed, 
simplified, and arranged; with the Acts 
themselves, and cn Index. By Peter Burke, 
esg. 8vo. pp. 112.—The title-page suffi- 
ciently explains the nature of this useful 
professional volume. Except profession- 
ally, we trust that none of our readers will 
ever find it necessary to become acquainted 
with its contents. 

The Four Prophetic Empires, and the 
Kingdom of Messiah; being an exposition 
of the two first Visions of Daniel. By the 


Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A. Fep. 800. pp. vi. 
446.—Mr. Birks, we believe, is curate to 
Mr. Bickersteth, by whom the preface ap- 
pears, from internal evidence, to have been 
written. The earlier part of the historicalex- 
position is of course the briefest ; the fourth 
empire, in its divided state, occupying the 
foreground of the picture. That portion 
of the work which treats of ‘‘ the Little 
Horn,” in which the commentator, like 
many others, discerns the Papacy, is re- 
plenished with citations and documentary 
evidence, on which account it forms a 
valuable compendium. We may incident- 
ally mention, that the interesting quota- 
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tion from Professor Rosetti, on the subject 
of ‘* the fatal error of the Latin Church,’’ 
as he expresses it, viz. persecution, is 
defective, for want of a specific reference 
and date. The practical portion of the 
work, which is partly interspersed with 
the expository and partly distinct, is ex- 
cellent ; and we cannot but wish that all 
writers on prophecy had been equally in- 
structive. The author recommends the 
study of prophecy, as having a cautionary 
and preventive effect against national evils. 
The Appendix is occupied with vindications 
against other writers, who have advocated 
different systems of exposition on the 
subject of the Four Empires and the First 
Resurrection, which latter point is here 
interpreted literally. 





‘¢ The Romans shall come and take away 
both our place and nation,” treated his- 
torically in connexion with the prophecy 
of “* The Manof Sin.’ By E.M. Hearn, 
M.A. Fep. 8vo. 156.—Notwithstanding 
some irrelevant matter, as, for instance, 
Roman antiquities discovered at Rib- 
chester, this is an elaborate and able 
treatise. We wish it had been confined 


to its main subject; still it combines a-. 


good deal of critical and historical infor- 
mation, the latter of which is derived from 
modern as well as from ancient times. The 
author, in opposition to Mr. Todd, finds 
the seat of ‘‘ The Man of Sin”’ in the chair 
of the so-called successors of St. Peter. 
In the Addenda (p. 409) he justly trans- 
lates the word Saipovev (1 Tim. iv.) demons 
rather than devi/s, with reference to the 
Saioves of heathen mythology, and the 
saints of later times. It has escaped him 
that the expressions of Petrarch’s 107th 
Sonnet (Fontana di dolore, &c.)—** Once 
Rome, now Babylon ”—refute the argu- 
ment occasionally advanced, that the poet’s 
Babylon was not Rome, but Avignon. 
Should a second edition be called for, the 
work may advantageously be enlarged on 
some points, and retrenched in others, 
particularly at the beginning. We want 
a library-work on the subject, by which 
we mean a full-sized octavo, for these 
lesser volumes are too apt to be thrust to 
the back of a shelf. The profits of the 
sale, it is stated, are to be appropriated 
as a repair fund to the National School 
House at Hurst Green, of which place the 
author is Incumbent. 





The Life of Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S. 
Dean of Carlisle, President of Queen's 
College, and Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Cambridge. By his 
Niece, Mary Milner, author of ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian Mother.’ Second edition, abridged. 


Fep. 8vo. pp. xvi. 456.—More than twenty 
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years have elapsed since the death of the 
pious and talented person whose biography 
is here related. If this is in some respects 
an advantage, in excluding those many de- 
tails of minor interest from which a life 
that is published soon after the decease is 
seldom free, it is a great disadvantage in 
others, since many serviceable materials 
must have perished by the dispersion of 
papers, or the death of friends and relatives. 
We must leave the task of analysing the 
book to longer criticisms; but we cannot 
omit noticing how astonishing a political 
foresight Dean Milner seems to have pos- 
sessed, When we read (p. 291) that the 
congregation in the cathedral of Carlisle, 
when he preached, consisted of several 
thousands,* we must also remember 
that he was not the soft Dean such as 
Pope alludes to in his Satires. We wish 
the dissertation on Jonathan Edwards’s 
remarks on Faith, and Justification by 
Faith, had been retained in this edition, 
in preference to those on Baptismal Re- 
generation, which hardly grapple with the 
acknowledged difficulties of the subject. 
For the encouragement of scholars in the 
humbler spheres of classical learning, we 
may mention that Dean Milner, speaking 
with reference to the knowledge of gram- 
mar, said, ‘‘ that he had throughout his 
academical life felt in that particular the 
advantage of having been usher in a school. 
The rules of grammar, both Latin and 
Greek, had been thus indelibly stamped 
upon his memory.”’ (p. 303.) 





Chemistry, as exemplifying the wisdom 
and beneficence of God. By George 
Fownes, Ph. D.—This is an essay to 
which the committee of managers of the 
Royal Institution have awarded the first 
septennial prize of one hundred guineas, 
from the thousand pounds stock invested 
in the three per cent. Consol. Bank An- 
nuities, by Mrs. Hannah Acton, for a 
series of essays of like object; and we 
believe it must have well fulfilled her pious 
will, as, in disclosing the wisdom and 
goodness of the Almighty in his more 
hidden workings with inorganic and or- 
ganic matter, it offers to the reader some 
of the chief principles of Chemistry in so 
intelligible a connexion, and so engaging 
a form, that it must give him much know- 
ledge of the science, and make him wish 
for more. ‘‘ What can be more striking,”’ 
says Mr. Fownes, meaning as an example 
of beneficent forethought, ‘than the 





* The circumstance is quoted from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, with a compliment 
to its character as a highly respectable pe- 
riodical publication,—for which our thanks 
are due. 
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aspect of an English coal-field, where 
iron ore of excellent kind lies interstratified 
with the fuel necessary to reduce it; 
where the limestone, used as a flux, and 
even the very grit and fire-clay to build 
the furnace, are all to"be found in one and 
the same series ?”’ 

And in p. 14. “It is not by blind 
chance that granite occupies so important 
a place in the framework of our earth. 
Indeed it may be said of rocks of igneous 
origin generally, both ancient and modern, 
that they are the natural depositories of 
the alkalies, which, by their slow dis- 
integration, become liberated, and con- 
tribute to spread fertility and abundance 
over the face of the globe.’’ The work 
discusses, in succession, the chemical 
history of the earth and atmosphere, the 
peculiarities of organic substances, the 
composition and sustenance of plants, 
and the relations between plants and 
animals. 





Guide to German Conversation and 
Letter-writing. Edited by W. Klauer- 
Klattowski.—A very good book of its 
kind, containing a series of German 
phrases and well-arranged dialogues, on 
the most frequently occurring subjects of 
conversation ; with a French version, and 
a good selection of German letters. 





ffolus. A circular Invitation to con- 
tribute to the History of the Weather.— 
A theory of meteorology from a mind of 
strong thought, to account for various 
seasons of weather. It seems to have 
been translated from the French, and 
printed in France; and is published in 
England to undergo the test of observation 
by British meteorologists, to whose notice 
we heartily recommend it, from the im- 
portance of its subject as connected with 
the well-being of man. The main principle 
on which it is founded, is that of the up- 
flowing of warm air near the equator, 
passing in an upper current towards the 
pole, and an under one back to the 
equator; and it accounts for various 
weather-seasons by very credible dis- 
turbances and compensations, due to 
known laws of pneumatics, though we 
cannot say that we can yet derive, as a 
corollary from its main propositions, the 
frequent shifting of the winds in our own 
latitudes. 





Introduction to a scientific system of 
Mythology. By C. O. Miller. Tvans- 
lated from the German, by John Leitch.— 
A good translation of a work that restores 
to fresh and breathing life the dry bones 
of heathen mythology, and opens to our 
sight, by the yet living light of the tra- 


ditional pidor, the dim antiquity of 
Greece. We think that it is a work which 
should be read by teachers of Greek, as 
well for the advantage of their pupils as 
for their own gratification, since we 
cannot hold full communion with the 
Greek mind, that has done so much for 
the civilization of Europe, without an 
understanding of the too neglected Grecian 
mythology ; and, as the author says, ‘*an 
acquaintance with antiquity tends to exalt 
and humanize the mind, for no other 
reason more than this, that it places be- 
fore us a novel aspect of humanity, in all 
the breadth, energy, and completeness of 
its existence: and mythology, of all 
branches of ancient knowledge, carries us 
away furthest from the sphere of the pre- 
sent into laboratories of ideas and forms 
whose entire plan and construction are 
still an historical problem.’’ As an in- 
stance of what might be done in the so- 
lution of pi@or, we should be happy to 
give our readers, if our space would allow 
us to do so, that of Orion. 





A Chronological Introduction to the 
History of the Church, being a new in- 
quiry into the true dates of the birth and 
death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; and containing an original Har- 
mony of the four Gospels. By the Rev. 
S. F. Jarvis, D.D. 8x0. pp. avi. 618.— 
The author of this volume was appointed 
historiographer of the Protestant Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church, with a view to 
preparing ‘‘ a faithful ecclesiastical his- 
tory.” The work, although in compass 
not more than an octavo volume, em- 
braces too many points of detail to be 
adequately treated in this brief notice. 
Still we prefer announcing it, rather than 
delaying to do so, till we could enter upon 
the subject more fully. We may cursorily 
remark, that the author has adopted the 
date which places the birth of Christ siz 
years before the common account. Much 
historical and critical matter is introduced, 
and we think we may anticipate that it 
will occupy a place in the libraries of the 
learned, as near the guarto volumes of 
Mr. Fynes Clinton as their respective 
sizes will admit of. Every page bears 
witness to the elaborateness of the vo- 
lume, and the many authorities which 
have been consulted in framing it. 





German Protestantism and the Right 
of Private Judgment in the Interpretation 
of Holy Scripture. By E. H. Dewar, 
M.A. 12mo. pp. 231.—This volume pro- 
fesses to be ‘ a brief history of German 
theology, from the Reformation to the 
present time,”” The author prefers the 
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term Rationalism to Protestantism, and, 
while he admits that the term is now un- 
derstood in an anti-supernatural sense, he 
allows, that, in a better meaning, a man 
‘* may be a rationalist in principle, and 
yet possibly orthodox in all the principal 
articles of faith.” (p. 17.) He shews the 
evil tendencies of German rationalism, 
and perhaps dwells too much on the un- 
favourable side of religion in that country. 
But on the other hand, he says, in speak- 
ing of the Church of Rome, “ it is an in- 
controvertible fact that not one of its 
doctrines upon which we differ from that 
Church is contained in its present form, 
either in scripture or in the writings of 
the early Fathers.’’ (p. 8.) Indeed he 
maintains that ‘‘ the private judgment of 
an individual [the Pope] is the rule ac- 
cording to which the Church of Rome 
determines the sense of Holy Scripture.”’ 
(p. 10.) If we rightly infer his own opi- 
nion, it is, that a liturgy and an aposto- 
lical form of Church government are the 
best safeguards of truth. (p. 12.) 





Madras, Mysore, and the South of 
India ; or, a Personal Narrative of a Mis- 
sion to those countries from 1620 to 1828. 
By Elijah Hoole. 12mo. pp. ailiii. 443.— 
Chiefly intended to further the cause of 
Wesleyan missions, with occasional glances 
at other subjects connected with the South 
of India, particularly a concise notice of 
the Syrian Christians of Malayala. 





The Foundations of the Spiritual Life, 
drawn from the Book of the Imitation of 
Jesus Christ. By F. Surin. Translated 
Srom the French. Fep. vo. pp. leviii. 
252.—The title-page further says, ‘‘ and 
adapted to the use of the English Church.” 
The meaning of these words will be suffi- 
ciently gathered from the publisher’s list 
of books at the end of the volume, where 
we learn that it is edited by Dr. Pusey. 





Lacryme Ecclesie. By the Rev. G. 
Wyatt. Fep. 8vo. pp. xa. 340.—This is a 
compendious history ‘‘ Of the Anglican 
Reformed Church and her Clergy in the 
days of their destitution and suffering 
during the Grand Rebellion in the seven- 
teenth century.”” The subject is one 
which requires a master hand, whereas 
nothing is so easy as to wield the pen 
violently on such a topic. The church 
had her wounds at that period, and may 
glory in them, as the Apostle gloried in 
his infirmities and reproaches (2 Cor. xii. 
10); but she also had her sores, and the 
anger which a writer feels in relating her 
sufferings should be tempered with 
sorrow. Let the author look at the very 
brief but humiliating article on Knott, the 
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Rector of Combe Ralcvigh in Devonshire, 
in Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, and 
we are much mistaken if he does not feel 
more moderately than he expresses himself 
in this volume. 

The Episcopal Church of Scotland, from 
the Reformation to the present time. By 
J. P. Lawson, M.A. 8vo. pp. iv. 880.— 
Mr. Lawson is the author of a history of 
the same church from the Revolution to 
the present time, and other works on 
ecclesiastical history. ‘The subject is a 
painful one for any person who knows how 
hard it is ‘‘to manage a full cup,’’ as 
Wodrow well expresses it. We remember 
to have read with pain the unfavourable 
testimony of John Evelyn to the Scottish 
Bishops, though there were some noble 
exceptions. We would suggest to the 
author, that Dr. Cook, the Presbyterian 
historian of the same period, has earned 
a solid reputation, even with Episco- 
paligus, by his moderation. We are un- 
fortunately, however, merging into times 
when moderation will be esteemed a vice 
and virulence a virtue. But aller erit 
Tiphys, and these antagonist qualities will 
at length be duly appreciated, when the 
turbid current has run itself clear again. 





A Grammatical and Etymological Spel- 
ling Book, containing the Monosyllabic 
Roots of the English Language. By J. 
Heard.—A little book that we like much, 
as it is constructed on a plan by which a 
child may acquire much language under 
the toil of learning a little spelling. 





The Influence of Education upon the 
Human Mind. By James Waymouth.— 
We have smiled at the bombast of the 
puffery school of writing, and at the lofty 
but not unfitting figures of eastern poetry ; 
but we have never been bewildered in such 
a chaos of incongruous images as we find 
in the flowery language of Mr. Way- 
mouth ; and, while we would advise him, 
before writing again for English minds, to 
seek the discipline of Euclid’s geometry, 
and the Latin, Greek, or Anglo-Saxon 
writers, we must justify our recommenda- 
tion by giving our readers a few specimens 
of his now luxuriant style. ‘‘ Flattery,’’ 
he says to his patron in his dedication, 
‘*is one of the last planets in the ethereal 
regions to which I should resort for beams 
to wreathe a halo of gratitude to throw 
around you.’’ Ignorance (p. 25) he calls 
‘fa relaxation of moral weakness,’’ and 
says that to the neglect of education 
may be attributed ‘‘ the inundating 
flows of foolishness that roll and burst 
about one’s ears, like the fadble-talk of a 
party of baboons — in merry peals 
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from one of their ball rooms.”” In p. 34, 
speaking of the impressions received by 
too sensitive minds, he tells us, a physiolo- 
gical fact hitherto unknown to us, that 
‘* the first receivers of these effects are the 
nerves: for the sentient, or group of 
nerves, closely surrounds the mind,’’ &c. 
and afterwards, that the existence of the 
sensitive ‘‘is a life of dreams and shining 
expectancy on which they float, and swim, 
and drink, and yet are ever athirst. Being 
in this elevation of thought, always an- 
ticipating (and never realizing) unmixed 
delight, continually feeding and feeding 
upon the same airy delights, they are borne 
upon the wings of hope to the highest 
summit of imagined glory, and there they 
sit and dream,”’ thus giving us an image 
of some being, Heaven only knows what 
one, that floats, and swims, and drinks, 
and feeds, and flies, and sifs, and dreams, 
actions which we think are not all done 
by any animal of our own geological era. 
Mr. Waymouth seems to think with Pope 
that a little learning is a dangerous thing, 
and tells us precisely how much should be 
acquired, ‘‘a sufficiency to bridie pre- 
judice, to conquer superstition, to /ead the 
passions with di¢, and the dispositions with 
reins. and the feelings of humanity with 
a golden girdle.” 





The Boy’s Arithmetic. Part I. By 
the Rev. Charles Arnold, A/ A. -We 
should hardly be justified in recommend- 
ing with full confidence an elementary 
book on arithmetic, without testing it in 
tuition ; but we think Mr. Arnold's well 
worth trying, as it is constructed ona 
good plan, and contains many intelligible 
explanations, and a good proportion of 
well-set exercis:s, with answers to them 
at the end of it. 





The Religious Life and Opinions of Fre- 
derick Williamthe Third, King of Prussia. 
By Rev. RF. Eylert, 0.D.—The piety 
of the King, it appears, arose from his 
misfortunes. The oppression which Prus- 
sia had to endure from the tyranay of 
Napoleon lasted full six years, during 
which time his faith was established ; and 
he planned and carried out many improve- 
ments in Church and State, among which 
was an union of the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic churches. His conversion to the 
true spiritualities of the Christian faith 
took place in 1808 and in 1809, at 
KGnigsberg, through the preaching and 
conversation of Dr. Borowsky, to whom 
the King was very partial. (See p. 7.8, 14, 
and 17.) The Bishop says, ‘* Now that all 
is past, the venerated King departed, and 
placed in the grave, the pure tears of 
pious respect and heartfelt thankfulness 


flow apace at remembrance of him, and 
nothing remains for me, but to bear 
righteous testimony, namely, ‘ that I 
have never known a better man, nor a 
more sincere Christian.’’? We give one 
of the regal opinions (p. 105), which is 
not far from the truth. ‘‘ There is no 
class of men more opinionated, and with 
which one has more difficulty than with 
the theologians. In all transactions with 
them, bitterness and party spirit never 
fail to show themselves. One has heard 
tell of theological hate, said to be the 
most deadly of hates. That Luther expe- 
rienced it, is matter of no great surprise, 
for he was a vehement, spare-nobody man ; 
but there must be something more of it, 
some deeper cause,—for Melancthon, one 
of the most learned, meek, and peace- 
loving of theologians, experienced it, 
brought about by his own congregation, 
whereat he complains bitterly. Not 
without emotion did I read lately the fer- 
vent prayer which burst from that vene- 
rated reformer, when on his death-bed, 
and fully conscious of the near approach 
of death—he therein thanks his God, for 
that he will soon free him from the fury 
of theological hate. Dreadful! and that 
within the pale of a mild religion, whose 
highest principle is love. I am some- 
times inclined to think that there exists a 
theology devvid of retigion, What hasa 
Christian communion to do, requiring edi- 
fication and comfort. with the controver- 
sies of quarrelsome theologians? I read 
somewhere this curious passage, ‘* Ar- 
tists have always been the most hurtful to 
the arts, and the servants of the Church 
the greatest enemies of the Church.” (p. 
21.) ** Fear of God led him (the King) to 
fear of sin. Although meek and indulgent 
in his judgments with respect to the 
errings and weaknesses of human nature, 
yet he had an utter abhorrence of those 
sins which he called coarse; of such he 
named three in particular viz. 1. The sin 
of premeditated lying, with all its kin. 2, 
Unjust possession of property through 
trickery and chicanery. 3. Breach of the 
connubial vow. These he called deadly 
sins, placing strongest emphasis on these 
words,’’ &ec. 

To those who are personally acquainted 
with the King, this remembrance of him 
will be very interesting: by others, it 
may be read with profit. The knowledge 
of any man’s mind is a subject of interest; 
but to be admitted to the private 
thoughts and meditations of a King, is 
still more desirable, not only by reason 
of a natural sympathy with the great, but 
also, we presume that the interests he 
has surveyed are more important, his 
knowledge of mankind more extensive, 
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and his insight into the causes of great 
events more authentic and perfect. 





Survey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
&c. By Don José de Garay.—The ob- 
ject of this treatise is to show the advan- 
tages of forming a canal, and establish- 
ing a communication between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans by this isthmus, 
rather than by others, as Panama, &c. 
The work is illustrated by sufficient maps 
and plans ; the reasoning is good, and the 
descriptions are very interesting. The 
author made a scientific survey of the in- 
tended canal in 1842 and 1843, and in 
this work gives the result of his labours. 
Considering the great importance of de- 
ciding on the best line, where a mistake 
would be so fatal, we think that serious 
attention should be paid to the very im- 
portant statements here given. 





The Day Hours of the Church, with the 
Gregorian Tones, Part I.—A very pleas- 
ing and useful little volume, that, to those 
acquainted with the simplest rules and 
practice of music, will be of great service 
in enabling them to chaunt the service of 
the Church without any other assist- 
ance. 





The Early Ordinances of Scripture con- 
sidered. By J. Hanage.—The title-page 
of this book is of prodigious length, but, 
as the purpose of the work will be ex- 
plained by it, we will give it. ‘* With 
reference to the future population of the 
earth: or, an attempt to call the attention 
of the theological world from the visions 
of theory to the more tangible subjects 
which by retrospect may be found in the 
well-known sentences of the Third of Ge- 
nesis; the ordinances of which never 
having been repealed, or adequately in- 
terpreted, their operation may still be 
going on, while we remain ignorant of 
their meaning and fulfilment ; although the 
origin and the predominance of the heathen 
nations, without scriptural explanation, 
continue to be a great and standing mys- 
tery.” The object of the work is to show 
the existence of ¢wo sorts of people, spi- 
ritually different from the time of Cain 
and Abel, and the forbidden union of the 
two seeds. 





The Reftections on Eternity of J. 
Drexilius, made English by Samuel 
Dunster. Revised by H. P. Dunster, JZ. 4. 
Curate of Tollerion.—A very neat and 
elegant reprint of a work not only valuable, 
but that has always been popular ; and we 
thank Mr. H. P. Dunster for it. Drex- 
ilius (we borrow the editor’s language) 
was born at Augsburg in January, 1581; 
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he became so celebrated as a preacher? 
that he was appointed chaplain to the 
Elector of Bavaria, which office he held 
for 23 years. He died at Munich, 19th 
April, 1638. His works were collected 
in 2 vols. folio, and published at Antwerp 
1643 ; asecond edition was printed at Lyons, 
3 vols. fol., in 1658. Samuel Dunster, 
the first translator into English of the 
work, was born about 1673. HewasofTrin. 
Coll. Camb. He wrote a little work called 
Anglia Rediviva, 1699, being an account of 
the towns and shires in England. He 
also translated the Satires and Epistles of 
Horace, a work always popular, and much 
used, we recollect, privately by school« 
boys, as well as by their masters. He 
was appointed prebendary of Sarum. 
Most of his time was spent in the family 
of Lord Maynard at Shern Hall, Walt- 
hamstow, Essex. His family were Puri- 
tans, but, as observed, he was attached to 
the Church, and probably by Lord May- 
nard’s assistance was enabled to enter it. 
Of the success of this, the best edition of 
a good work, we have no doubt. 





Catechetical Questions, including Heads 
of Lectures prefatory to Consecration. 
By Chas. Wordsworth, A.M. 2nd edit.— 
This work is most carefully written, and 
is a very complete manual on the subject, 
which we earnestly recommend, but which 
is of a nature not to admit extracts being 
given from it with any advantage. It is 
principally intended for boys at school, 
as may be seen (p. 14) in the answer to 
‘* What do you renounce when you re- 
nounce the works of the devil?’” Among 
other things is, ‘* Sin of fagging in unlaw- 
ful things.’’ And under *‘ Lying, deceit ;” 
towards schoolfellows, taking unfair ad. 
vantages, prompting, cheating in taking 
places ; towards masters, not doing what 
is set, plagiarism in your compositions, 
counterfeiting illness, not observing school. 
hours, &c. 





Five Club Sermons. By Rev. A. Gib- 
son, A4.M.—These sermons are dedicated 
to the Union Friendly Society at Ched- 
worth, and are directed to the instruction 
of the labouring classes in manufacturing 
districts ; they treat of Independence,— 
Easy Circumstances,— and Marriage; 
under which heads very sound and useful 
instruction is given, and many prevailing 
errors pointed out, especially under the 
last head. The sermons are so printed as 
to be purchased at a small cost, with a 
clear and large type. 





Elijah’s Staff in the hand of Gehazi, 
and other Sermons. By Rev. H. Hop- 
wood, 12mo.—The sermons in this small 
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volume are, in our estimation, written 
with elegance, and will be read with in- 
terest. The first, on the story of Elisha 
and the Child, is a very correct and ele- 
gant commentary on the text of Scripture ; 
and the subject of ‘‘ Charity’’ is so fine 
a one, leading naturally to noble thoughts 
and eloquent expressions, that we need 
hardly say, in our author’s hands, a dis- 
course of much excellence has been pro- 
duced. 





Lays of the Heart. By J. Brook. 
THE POET'S BRIDE. 
O! would’st thou be a poet’s bride, 
Think not his eyes are always bright, 
Think not that joy’s all-rapturous tide 
For ever laves his soul with light. 


The sweetest strains to music given 
In lowliest breathings oft are played, 
The bird that nearest soars to Heaven 
Reposes in the silent shade. 


So he who sometimes blitheliest soars 
Far in the bright and sunny clime, 

Whose harp its sweeping numbers pours, 
And present brings the bygone time ; 


Whose mounting spirit loves to roam 
In thought- built worlds where none may 
rest, 
Wearied with soaring, seeks a home 
Upon affection’s peaceful breast. 


A poet is a human shrine, 
Lit up at times with heavenly fire, 
And, would’st thou call the poet thine, 
In silence oft may hang his lyre. 


His wounded spirit oft may need 
Love’s hand to staunch the bleeding tide, 
Say, wilt thou make that tide recede ? 
Thou may’st then be the poet’s bride. 





The Antichrist of Priesthood ; or, the 
Subversion of the System of Popery, &c. 
By Rev. Reg. Rabett, 4.M@.—The object 
of the writer is to shew that the terms 
** Priest ’? and ‘‘ Priesthood ’’ are not ap- 
plicable to any order of ministers in the 
Protestant Church. This he does in seven 
chapters, of which we have only room for 
an abridgment in the author’s own words. 
** Having now proved that there never 
was an earthly priesthood instituted under 
the Gospel dispensation, and that the 
Pope’s pontificate (Pontifex maximus) com- 
menced with Numa Pompilius, was con- 
tinued by the Cesars, and was ultimately 
revived for the use of the Church of 
Rome, (which silences the Papal claims to 
pontifical apostolical succession on any 
warrantry of Holy Scripture ;) and, having 
adduced a sufficiency of proofs from three 
yoyal editions of the English Bible, from 


the original Latin articles of the London 
Synod of 1552, from the 32nd and 36th 
Latin articles of the London Convocation 
in 1562, from an Anglican Liturgy in 
Latin, 3rd edit. 1720, and from the 
opinions of the learned Hooker, Mede, 
&c. that the second order of minis- 
ters in the Protestant Church of England 
was, in 1562, an instituted presbytery and 
not priesthood, and that what it was in 
1562 it must or ought to be now, in 1843, 
according to the literal and grammatical 
sense of the article—I would humbly 
submit the whole subject to the considera- 
tion of her most gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, to our Protestant legislators of 
both Houses of Parliament, and to our 
Bishops, that the name and order of the 
presbytery (the second order of ministers 
in the Church of England) may be law- 
fully restored,’? &c. On this subject we 
refer our readers to the Appendix to Dr. 
Whateley’s Essays on the Peculiarities of 
the Christian Religion, in which he shews 
that the title priest, when applied to a 
Jewish priest, and to a Christian, is ap- 
plied equivocally, not to denote two dif- 
ferent kinds of priests, but in two different 
senses ; the essential circumstances which 
constitute the priestly office in the one, 
being wanting in the other. The Jewish 
priest is the iepevs, the Christian priest 
mpeoButepos, or sometimes emioKozos, 
from which our English word priest is 
manifestly formed ; emtoKores in our ver- 
sion of the Bible is now rendered priest ; 
but, according to its etymology, elder; 
and, wherever the word priest occurs, it is 
only used to correspond to fepevs,’’ &c. 
See also a discourse by the same author, 
alluded to in Bampton Lectures, 1821. 





The Church itself the True Church 
Union Society. A Sermon preached at 
Stratford, Essex. By W. Dodsworth, 
M.A.—A very judicious and able dis- 
course on the duty and benefits of Chris- 
tian Unity, founded on Christian love. 
The author observes, that ‘it was a 
prominent feature in the condition of 
early Christians that they lived and acted 
and felt as one body: as little can it be 
doubted that the tendency among our- 
selves in these latter times is to act and 
feel as individuals. We would do every- 
thing by ourselves and for ourselves,” &c. 
Looking at the divided state of the Church, 
of the divided state of those that separate 
from it, and at increasing religious di- 
visions and parties, we acknowledge and 
feel the usefulness of the exhortation to a 
better and more catholic spirit as en- 
forced by the preacher. 


-_—_—_—_—— 
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Annual Supplement to Willich’s Tithe 
Commutation Tables, 1845.—This is the 
ninth of the series of these very useful 
Tables. It will be seen that the average 
prices for last year were 51s. 3d. per im- 
perial quarter for Wheat; 33s. 8d. per 
imperial quarter for Barley ; 20s. 7d. per 
imperial quarter for Oats; while the 
average prices for seven years to Christ- 
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mas last amount to 7s. 7d. per imperial 
bushel, or 60s. 8d. per imperial quarter 
for Wheat; 4s. 14d. per imperial bushel, 
or 32s, 10d. per imperial quarter, for 
Barley ; 2s. 9d. per imperial bushel, or 
2¢s. per imperial quarter, for Oats. And 
each 100/. of rent-charge in 1845 will 
amount to 1037. 17s. 114d. or 5s. 6d. per 
cent. less than the amount of last year. 





LITERARY AND 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The Rev. Thomas Worsley, M.A., Mas- 
ter of Downing College, has been elected 
to the office of Christian Advocate, and 
the Rev. Chenevix Trench, M.A., of Tri- 
nity College, to be lecturer, or Christian 
preacher on the foundation of the Rev. 
John Hulse. 

The Hulsean prize has just been awarded 
to Frederick James Gruggen, B.A., of St. 
John’s College. The subject was—‘* What 
is the relation in which the moral pre- 
cepts of the New and Old Testament stand 
to each other?’’? The subject for 1845, 
just announced, is as follows :—‘‘ The in- 
fluence of the Christian religion in pro- 
moting the abolition ofslavery in Europe.’’ 

The subject announced for the Seatonian 
prize is, ‘The loosing of the four Eu- 
phratean angels.” Rev. ix. 14, 15. 

That for the new prize, founded in me- 
mory of Sir Peregrine Maitland, (see Dec. 
p- 627), is ‘‘ The necessity for Christian 
education to elevate the native character 
in India.” 





A pension of 1007. per annum has been 
assigned by Sir Robert Peel to Mr. 
Thomas Hood, the popular humorous 
writer, and another of 2U/. (in the gift of 
Lady Peel), to Miss Frances Brown, the 
blind poetess of Ulster. 





Miss Jane Porter, the respected and 
admired author of ‘* Thaddeus of War- 
saw,’’ the ‘‘ Scottish Chiefs,” and other 
well-known works, has lately received a 
gratifying tribute from the Publishers and 
Booksellers of New York, accompanied by 
an address, which we have much pleasure 
in laying before our readers, as containing 
sentiments highly creditable to the en- 
lightened body from whom it proceeded, 
and as paying a well-merited compli- 
ment to our distinguished and amiable 
countrywoman. 

New York, Oct. 28th, 1844. 
Dear Madam, 

The undersigned Booksellers, Pub- 

lishers, and Authors, have long felt de- 
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sirous of transmitting to you a memorial 
of the high and respectful admiration 
which they entertain for one to whose pen 
we are indebted for some of the purest and 
most imaginative productions in the wide 
range of English Literature. As the au- 
thoress of ‘* Thaddeus of Warsaw,” ‘‘ The 
Scottish Chiefs,’?’ &c. your name has 
spread over the length and breadth of our 
land, and the volumes of your delightful 
works may be found gracing alike the 
abodes of the wealthy and the humble 
dwellings of the poor, and deservedly so ; 
for if purity of sentiment, felicity of ex- 
pression, and the constant inculcation of 
the noblest lessons of religion and mo- 
rality, be any passport to literary fame, 
then will the name of Miss Porter rank 
high on the list of those whom the present 
age delight to honour, and for whom com- 
ing ages will entertain a deep feeling of 
reverential esteem. 

Regarding you, therefore, as that one 
among the writers of our own time who 
first opened up the path that has been still 
further embellished by the kindred genius 
of a Scott, we take the liberty, as well on 
our own behalf, as in the name of the 
thousands of American readers, to whom 
your charming productions have taught, 
in so graceful and captivating a manner, 
the lessons of true virtue; of presenting 
you with the accompanying testimonial of 
our sincere and respectful esteem. 

We have the honour to remain, 
Dear Madam, 
Your obedient servants, 
(Signatures.) 
Miss Jane Porter, London. 

The appropriate offering, which is re. 
ferred to in the foregoing address, is a 
handsome arm-chair, elegantly carved in 
rosewood, and covered with rich crimson 
velvet. It is gratifying to observe that 
the talents of Miss Jane Porter, and the 
highly religious and moral principles 
which characterise all her works, are thus 
duly appreciated by our Transatlantic 
brethren, 


mon 
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JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 

Jan. 20. The opening of this institu- 
tion (see July, p. 184) took place at the 
new building called Sussex Hall, in Leaden- 
hall street. The President, Hananel De 
Castro, esq., congratulated the meeting on 
the progress which had been made to- 
wards the fulfilment of the desire so often 
expressed by the Jewish community, to 
see a taste for literature and scientific 
knowledge more generally cultivated 
amongst them, especially amongst the 
working classes. Within these walls 
their ancestors, full eighty years since, 
had first assembled to offer up their 
praises to the God of Israel. The place 


was called Sussex Hall in honour of the 
illustrious Duke, whose memory was en- 
shrined in the hearts of his countrymen. 
It was not intended that the Institution 
should be of an exclusive character, but it 
would be open to their fellow-citizens of 
every religious creed. 

The Rev. Dr. M. J. Raphael delivered 
an inaugural oration, which was followed 
by an illustration by Mr. William Ball of 
the ancient ballad of Robin Hood and the 
Bishop, Mr. Ball accompanying himself 
on the piano-forte. 

A lecture on artificial light, illustrated 
by experiments, was then delivered by 
Dr. Jones, of the Royal Adelaide Gallery. 





FINE 


MAROCHETTI’S STATUE OF WELLINGTON. 

This magnificent work of art, erected 
by the citizens of Glasgow, is now com- 
pleted. It is placed in front of the Royal 
Exchange, upon a pedestal of Peterhead 
granite, 8} feet high. The statue stands 
on a floor of bronze. The horse is the 
work of a bold and masterly hand: it has 
just come to a state of repose, and seems 
as if listening to some distant sound. The 
head is that of an Arab, with the broad 
forehead and wide nostrils, and is stand- 
ing with fore-feet a little in advance, 
in an easy posture, the reins lying slack. 
The position of the rider is that of a 
General reviewing his troops. The like- 
ness is taken when the Duke was in the 
prime of life, and the artist has avoided 
the very general fault of caricaturing the 
features. The likeness has been declared 
by his Grace’s brother, Lord Cowley, to 
be perfect. The hero is dressed in the 
full uniform of a field marshal, with his 
different orders, the whole being most 
life-like and beautifully executed. Two 
bas-reliefs are placed on the south and 
north sides of the pedestal, and represent 
the first and last victories of the Duke, 
namely, that of Assaye, fought on the 
23rd Sept. 1803, and Waterloo, on the 
18th June, 1815. The scene to the left 
of the relief, in the victory of Assaye, 
represents the submission of the native 
chief to Colonel Wellesley, and it is pour- 
trayed with a force and a truthfulness 
above all praise. The dogged sub- 
mission of the conquered old chief, as he 
slowly moves forward to do obeisance, is 
inimitable. There is likewise the figure 
of a Highland soldier, leading the horse 
of a captive prince, and one of Welling- 
ton’s staff introducing him—very fine, 
especially the countenance of the High- 
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lander. Colonel Wellesley is represented 
in the middle of the bas-relief on a beau- 
tiful steed, and holding up his hand, in 
the act of receiving the submission. The 
right side of the picture represents the 
battle. In the foreground are two horses, 
in strong relief, drawing a piece of ar- 
tillery on a carriage; and the animals are 
evidently struggling with all their power 
to get the gun out of the difficulty. The 
background is, of course, entirely Asiatic, 
with mosques, minarets, &c. &c. 

The other bas-relief represents the 
church of Waterloo to the left, with 
Hougomont, in flames, in the distance, 
broken guns and carriages, &c. The 
moment of the battle seized upon is sup- 
posed to be that when the final charge 
was ordered, and when the Duke is said 
to have exclaimed, ‘‘ Up, guards, and 
at ’em!’’? A party of the guards are in 
advance, with the Duke in the centre, 
mounted, and wearing a military cloak. 
The Marquess of Anglesey, Lord Hill, 
and another officer, all mounted, follow 
behind, in a group. The horses are re- 
presented in action, with the greatest 
skill. There is a dying soldier attended 
by a surgeon, and troops following behind. 

Two smaller bas-reliefs on the east and 
west ends of the pedestal represent the 
soldier’s return. The father is seen sit- 
ting in his arm chair, by the fireside, 
reading his Bible, and the wife is flying to 
meet her husband with uplifted hands, 
in token of joyful surprise, as the ‘‘ poor 
but honest soldier’’ opens the door. This 
is a most touching piece, and tells its tale 
like one of Wilkie’s pictures, 

The other represents peace and agri- 
culture, with the soldier at the plough, 
after all his labours, and after having 
saved his country from the inroads of the 
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foe. The plough-horses are exceedingly 
fine. The desire of the artist in this 
picture seems to be the cultivation of 
peaceful occupations, as the final and 
best conclusion to war’s alarms; and he 
has succeeded to the life. The Statue was 
solemnly inaugurated in the presence of 
Sir Neil Douglas, the Commander-in- 
Chief for Scotland, the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, and a vast concourse of spec- 
tators, on the 8th of October, when an 
eloquent address was delivered by Sheriff 
Alison. 





PANORAMA OF NAPLES. 

Mr. Burford has opened a new Pa- 
norama in Leicester Square, and he has 
succeeded, as usual, in producing a 
picture of great novelty. It is a moon- 
light scene, representing the beautiful 
city of Naples at the time of an eruption 
of Vesuvius. The effect is grand and im- 
posing, and it has been managed by the 
painter with his accustomed skill. The 
view is taken from the bay, immediately 
in front of the insulated rock on which 
stands the Castle dell’Uovo: it con- 
sequently commands the entire of the two 
semicircular bays on which the city stands, 
and the thousands of objects of interest, 
of every period, by which it is surrounded. 
The Castle receives the full blaze of the 
flames of Vesuvius, and stands out in 
bold and almost magical relief. The 
more distant parts of the picture are 
lighted by the tender rays of the moon, 
and a fine contrast of effect is afforded 
from the conjunction of these two lights, 
so different in principle and in influence. 





MEMORIAL WINDOW. 

Barford Church, Warwickshire, has, 
with the exception of the tower, been 
lately rebuilt, with due regard to Eccle- 
siastical propriety. It presents through- 
out that simple yet solemn appearance 
which so well befits the village church. 
In the chancel we have another instance 
of the adoption of Mr. Markland’s sug- 
gestion in his ‘Remarks on English 
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Churches,” as the principal window (de- 
signed and executed by Mr. W. Holland, 
of Warwick,) was presented by the friends 
of Jane, wife of Charles Mills, esq. and 
daughter of Wriothesley Digby, esq. as a 
memorial to that lady, and as a most ap- 
propriate ornament to the church itself. 
The window comprises the figure of Saint 
Peter, to whom the church is dedicated, 
in the centre light, supported by the four 
evangelists, each bearing his proper em- 
blem,—underneath each figure are angels 
bearing scrolls, with texts selected from 
their writings. Over each figure are rich 
canopies, and on each side of the figures 
are emblematical borders, &c. In the 
small upper compartments of the window 
are represented angels in different atti- 
tudes, to suit the openings ; four of them 
bearing scrolls, with the words—‘ Glory 
to God in the highest.”’ The two side 
chancel windows are oldilluminated quar- 
ries, with four bands in each light, con- 
taining texts from St. Matthew, chapter v. 
The small openings in the heads of the 
windows are figures in kneeling attitudes, 
bearing scrolls with ‘* Praise ye the Lord.’® 
Thirteen side and end windows, in the 
body of the church, are old illuminated 
quarries of various devices, with orna- 
mental borders; the small openings in 
the heads of the end windows, contain 
ornamental ribands, with the words, ‘¢ O 
be joyful in the Lord, all ye lands, serve 
the Lord with gladness.” 





The prize of 500/. bequeathed under 
the will of the late Mr. J. Harcourt for 
an altar painting for the church of St. 
James, Bermondsey, has been unani- 
mously awarded to the finished sketch of 
Mr. John Wood. The judges appointed 
were Mr. Eastlake and Mr. Haydon, with 
Mr. Cooke for umpire; and the number 
of designs from which the selection had to 
be made is said to have been nearly 
eighty—several members of the Royal 
Academy being amongst the competitors. 
The subject chosen by Mr. Wood is ‘* The 
Ascension.” 





ARCHITECTURE. 


. 
PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO BISHOP KEN. of his burial is marked by an iron grating, 


Bishop Ken lies buried in the churchyard 
of Frome Selwood, immediately under the 
eastern window of the chancel.* The place 


coffin-wise, without inscription, surmounted 
by an iron mitre, and a pastoral staff of 
the same metal. This memorial, though 


* The entry of his interment in the parish register of burials for 1711 is in these 
words : ‘¢ March 21st, Thomas, late the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells : deprived.”’ 
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most touching and beautiful in its cha- 
racter, is situated within a rude and di- 
lapidated inclosure; and is otherwise in 
so forlorn and neglected a state, that no 
one could visit the spot without feeling 
the necessity of rescuing it, by some 
means, from its present condition. 

A wish has therefore long been ex- 
pressed, not only by the inhabitants of 
Frome, but by many others, that the 
Bishop’s grave should be marked by some 
memorial, which, though it could not be 
more touchingly appropriate to his cha- 
racter and fortunes than the present, 
would at least express the feeling of love 
and reverence with which that meek con- 
fessor’s memory must ever be regarded by 
all true and thoughtful members of the 
church of England. This wish has been 
also sanctioned by more than one Bishop 
of the Diocese, especially by the present 
venerable Diocesan. 

It is therefore now determined, with the 
full sanction and approval of the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, the acting Bishop of 
the Diocese, and also of the Guardians of 
the Marquess of Bath, who is the lay 
rector of the parish and patron of the 
vicarage, to carry this design into effect. 

It is proposed to raise a subscription— 
Ist, for the preservation of the present 
tomb ; and 2dly, for restoring, in strict 
accordance with ecclesiastical propriety, 
the adjoining chancel of Frome parish 
church. As to the first object, the only 
alteration intended is, not to disturb, but 
to place over the existing tomb a stone 
covering, open at the ends and sides, 
which shall serve for protection, and shall 
record to future ages the honoured dead 
who there ‘‘ rests from his labours.” 2d. 
It is further desired that the funds raised 
in pursuance of this appeal should be 
likewise devoted to some strictly eccle- 
siastical object, and the restoration of the 
chancel of Frome Church—which, in con- 
sequence of injudicious alterations de- 
structive of its ancient architectural cha- 
racter, is greatly needed. If sufficient 
funds are raised, it is intended to entrust 
this work to the superintendence of the 
Diocesan Architect (B. Ferrey, esq.) 
Under his care the restoration will em- 
brace the following details: the eastern 
window, which is now blocked up by stone, 
will be opened, the tracery restored, and 
stained glass introduced. The north and 
south chancel windows will also be re- 
stored. Side chapels, now partially closed, 
or entirely disused, will be fitted up with 
open seats and kneelings. Stalls of oak 
will be substituted for the pews, which at 
present — occupy the chancel; and, 


if adequate means are placed in the hands 
of the committee, a suitable roof will be 
erected. ‘Thus, not only will the injuries 
and misdoings of past years, which have 
seriously impaired the beauty of a fine 
church, be, in a great measure, remedied, 
but additional accommodation will be pro- 
vided for the congregation, and for the 
clergy when summoned for various de- 
canal or diocesan purposes. 

A simple inscription on brass, record- 
ing the circumstances of its restoration in 
memory of Bishop Ken, will be placed 
within the chancel. 

To effect these objects, in a proper and 
satisfactory manner, a sum of 1000/. will 
be required; and it is not doubted that 
many will be desirous to take part in the 
work, besides those who are influenced by 
local associations ; for if Bishop Ken pos- 
sesses no other claim upon the affection 
and regard of Churchmen than his having 
written the Morning and Evening Hymns, 
so long ‘familiar as household words” 
both to the young and old, the remem- 
brance of those hymns alone will be enough 
to create a general interest in the present 
proposal. As an encouragement to the 
undertaking, the noble house of Longleat 
—under whose roof Bishop Ken found a 
refuge when deprived of his See, and 
where he breathed his last,—has already 
furnished a sum equal to one-fourth of the 
estimated expense. 

[The Prospectus, from which the fore- 
going statement is derived, is accompanied 
by an engraving representing a design 
proposed for a tomb to be erected over the 
Bishop’s grave. An apology is annexed 
for the engraver having erroneously re- 
presented the original iron-work as set in 
stone, and an intimation that it is not in- 
tended to aiter or reset the same. Weare 
glad to notice this. Indeed we are not 
sure that we should approve of anything 
that would impair the unique and striking 
character of the original memorial. The 
more antique style of the tomb proposed 
to surmount it, we think calculated to do 
so. Indeed anything Gothic is little ac- 
cordant with the wra of Bishop Ken: and 
may not propriety of costume apply to 
tombs as well as portraits? Would not a 
provision to keep the iron framework 
constantly in decent repair, and the in- 
closure of the grave by other rails, or a 
low stone wall, evince more real respect 
to the honoured spot, and its interesting 
and contemporary memorial? The sculp- 
tor’s art may be properly employed to de- 
corate the new works of the church with 
ornaments commemorative of the vene- 
rated Bishop. ] 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


The sessional meetings of this Society 
commenced on the 2Ist November, W. 
R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. in the chair. 

The Rev. S. R. Maitland, one of the 
Auditors, read an abstract of the Trea- 
surer’s Accounts for the year 1843, by 
which it appeared that the Receipts of the 
year (including the sale of 500/. stock) 
had been 2300/. and the disbursements 
24481, of which 1594/. had been paid to 
artists and in the Society’s publications ; 
to the salaries of the Officers 447/. 10s. ; 
for a Catalogue of the Prints and Draw- 
ings in the possession of the Society, and 
for repairing and arranging the same, 
351. 3s. 6d.; and for bookbinding 16/. 10s. 
In the purchase of books, either English 
or foreign, no money had been expended. 
On a separate account the charges of pub- 
lication of Anglo-Saxon Works have 
amounted to 736/. 2s. 1d. and the produce 
of their sale had not exceeded 25/. 3s. 11d. 

The Rev. John William Mackie, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, of 
Siddons House, Upper Baker-street, was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

The Rev. Charles Henry Hartshorne, 
F.S.A. exhibited twenty plans of Caer- 
narvon Castle, two of Beaumaris Castle, 
and one of Harlech Castle, illustrative of 
the peculiar features of military architec- 
ture during the reign of Edward I. 

Alan Gardner Cornwall, esq. exhibited 
drawings of paintings, described as exe- 
cuted in fresco, recently discovered on the 
walls of the church of Beverstone, Glou- 
cestershire. One of them represents the 
literal transubstantiation of the wafer into 
the body of Christ, which appears on the 
altar, in place of the host. The Roman pon- 
tiff, shown kneeling before the altar, seems 
to be intended to portray Pope Gregory 
the Great; by whose prayers it is related 
that the miracle thus depicted was wrought, 
in order to remove the disbelief of a Ro- 
man matron in transubstantiation. (Joh. 
Diacon. Vita S. Gregorii, P.P.c. 4.) A 
representation of this miracle exists in the 
Savage Chapel, Macclesfield, over the se- 
pulchral brass of Roger Leghe, 1506. 

A selection of extracts from the Mu- 
nicipal Archives of Canterbury were then 
read, with observations by Thomas Wright, 
esq. F.S.A. communicated to the Society 
by the Council of the British Archeolo- 
gical Association. (See our Oct, number, 
p- 412.) 

Nov. 28. Viscount Mahon, V.P. 

A recommendation of the Council to 
the Society, regarding the payment of 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXIII. 


3007. to Nicholas Carlisle, esq. the Re- 
sident Secretary, for making the Index to 
the second series of fifteen volumes of 
the Archzologia, according to the prece- 
dent of 1809, when the like sum was paid 
him for the Index to the first fifteen 
volumes, was read from the Chair, and, 
upon a ballot being taken, pursuant toa 
notice given at the previous meeting, it 
passed in the affirmative, by 36 votes to 23. 

Thomas J. Pettigrew, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated an account of a bilinguar in- 
scription, already noticed in our report of 
the British Archeol. Association, Oct. 
p- 413. 

Dec. 5. There was no meeting in con- 
sequence of the decease of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Sophia Matilda of 
Gloucester. 

Dec. 12. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the Chair. 

Charles Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated an account of a leaden coffin, 
recently discovered by some workmen in 
the employ of Mr. Forster, near the old 
ford over the river at Stratford-le-Bow, 
illustrated by a coloured drawing executed 
by Mr. E. Stock, of Poplar. The coffin, in 
form of a parallelogram, is made of a sheet 
of lead, 5 ft. 6 inches in length, bent up- 
wards, with a square piece soldered on at 
each end. The lid, which in parts is 
much decomposed, laps over the sides 
about 2 inches, and is ornamented with a 
sort of cable moulding down the sides, 
and across the centre in diamonds. The 
coffin contained the remains of a skeleton 
of a young person, and a large quantity of 
lime. Its construction resembles that of 
some which are without doubt of the Ro- 
mano-British period, as for example two 
which were discovered at Southfleet, and 
are described in Archeologia, XIV. p. 38. 
Another analogous specimen was found 
during the last year in Mansell-street, 
Whitechapel, on the site of an extensive 
burial-ground of the Romans, and on the 
same level with Roman urns, coins, and 
ornaments. Several leaden coffins, appa- 
rently Roman, have been found in Nor- 
mandy, and in the burial-place near Bou- 
logne. (Memoirs of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Normandy, IV. 236; and of 
that of Antiqu. de l'Ouest, II. 177.) The 
spot where the coffin, described by Mr. 
Smith, was found, is adjacent to the vil- 
lage of Old-ford, where several Roman 
urns were found some years since, and 
Roman coins and other remains have been 
discovered in profusion in the vicinity. 
Mr. Smith supposes that this locality was 
the site of a — burial-place, 
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and thinks it probable that the coffin may 
be assigned to fhe fourth or fifth century. 

Samuel Birch, esq. F.S.A. Assistant 
Keeper of the Antiquities in the British 
Museum, communicated a description, 
accompanied by a drawing, of a vase of 
red Roman ware, discovered in September 
last, in digging a potato trench at Chester 
Field, near Sandy, nine miles from Bed- 
ford. It is now in the British Museum. 
It is a deep calix or poculum, ornamented 
with a broadarchitectural moulding, formed 
of antefixal ornaments and helices, having 
a bird in each pattern; above, is an egg 
and tongue moulding below a running 
corded pattern. The vase had been an- 
ciently fractured, and repaired by means 
of leaden rivets. Other specimens exist 
which have been thus repaired. This pe- 
culiar red ware, commonly termed Samian, 
is found in abundance in all places occu- 
pied bythe Romans. Fabroni, in his His- 
tory of the ancient Aretine vases, has 
lately sought to prove that this was the kind 
of ware which was fabricated at Aretium, 
and of which mention is made by Virgil, 
Persius, Martial, and Pliny. Isidore of 
Seville, who wrote in the seventh century, 
speaks of the red ware as being the manu- 
facture of Aretium, and cites Sedulius, 
a poet who flourished before the Christian 
era, in confirmation of the statement. 
Vases of this description have been found 
in abundance near Arezzo, and Francesco 
Rossi, who formed a collection of this 
kind of ware, and made careful researches 
respecting the manufacture, discovered in 
the neighbourhood of that town the 
furnaces and implements of the potter’s 
art. Numerous potters’ marks are to be 
noticed upon the specimens there found; 
these marks differ in certain particularities 
from those which occur on specimens 
found in England: the style of these 
Aretine vases seems to be more delicate, 
and is probably the original which sub- 
sequently served as a model for the fictile 
manufactures of the provinces. 

Mr. Birch also communicated Observa- 
tions on the figure of Anacreon, which is 
to be seen on some fictile Greek vases, 
preserved in the British Museum. The 
Greco-Italian vases are decorated with 
subjects, the interest of which is chiefly 
mythological, and if the legends of the 
Tliad, and the traditions of the poets of 
the epic cycle, be placed without the pale 
of history, there are few vases which re- 
present subjects of an historical character. 
Such representations are highly to be 
valued, and may be regarded as supplying 
fixed points in the history of art, as 
having been executed at a time when the 
persons who are pourtrayed were in the 
meridian of their fame. Such are the 
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Phoenician vase, made by Taleides. which 
represents Arcesilaus III., who flourished 
B.C. 530, and the vases upon which are 
to be seen the figures of Alceeus, Sappho, 
and Anacreon, who lived about the same 
period. The poet uppears with a harp in 
his hands, probably the barbitos, of which 
he is supposed to have been the inventor. 
On one of the vases, noticed by Mr. 
Birch, a little dog is seen following the 
poet, a circumstance which has led to the 
appropriation of the subject, which appears 
to bear an allusion to the history of 
Anacreon’s faithful dog, given by Tzetzes. 
This dog having followed the poet, and a 
slave who accompanied him, to the market, 
died after watching for several days near 
a purse which the slave had dropped. 
Two of these vases were formerly in the 
Durand Collection; the other two form 
part of the series of one hundred, which 
were acquired from the Princess of Canino, 
by the instrumentality of the Marquess of 


Northampton. 
Dec. 19. William R. Hamilton, Esq. 
v.P 


William Roots, esq. M.D. of Kingston- 
upon-Thames, was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 

Thomas Lott, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated an account of some vaulted chambers 
and architectural remains which exist 
under the houses on the western side of 
the church-yard of St. Mary-le-Bow. The 
buildings, of which these are the vestiges, 
appear to have extended as far as Cheap- 
side ; Stowe mentions a Grammar School 
which was built in Bow Church-yard, by 
order of Henry VI., but Mr. Lott thinks 
that these remains formed part of some 
other building; possibly they may in- 
dicate the site of the fair, stone building, 
which, according to Stowe’s account, was 
built by Edward III. as a place from 
whence he might, with his court, con- 
veniently behold the joustings and other 
shows, and it continued to be used for 
that purpose, even at as late a periodjas 
the reign of Henry VIII. It was strongly 
built of stone, and is described by Stowe 
as a lofty erection, which darkened the 
windows of Bow Church on that side. 
This building was termed silda, a shed, 
or the crown silde. Mr. Lott also ex- 
hibited two grants from Henry VIIT. by 
letters patent, with the great seals at- 
tached, which were communicated to him 
by Mr. Naylor, the steward of a large 
portion of the property adjacent to St. 
Mary-le-Bow. One of these, dated 29 
Hen. VIII. 1537, in consideration of 
good service rendered ‘‘ per dilectum 
servientem nostrum Willielmum Lok, 
unum generosorum hostiariorum camere 
nostre,’’ grants to him a tenement in 
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‘*hosyar lane, alias Bowe lane—nuper 
Hospitali Beate Marie de Elsyng infra 
Crepulgate, vulgariter nuncupato Eisyng 
Spyttelle—pertinens.’’ A drawing with 
the pen in the initial letter represents 
Henry, enthroned under a cloth of estate. 
The second document is a grant to Thomas 
Nortone, citizen and grocer, of a messuage 
called the Sonne, in the parish of St. Mary 
Wolnothe, in Lumbarde Strete, lately 
part of the possessions of the dissolved 
Monastery of Stradforthe Langthorne, in 
Essex ; also of the rectory and church of 
Stretley, alias Stretely, in Bedfordshire, 
which had belonged to the monastery of 
Markeyate, in that county. This grant, 
dated 24 Sept. 36 Hen. VIII. 1544, is at- 
tested by Queen Katharine, as regent 
during the king’s absence in France, a 
few days only before his return on the 
surrender of Boulogne. In the initial 
letter is a curious limning in colours and 
gold, which represents the king attended 
by his court. Mr. Lott exhibited, at the 
same time, the silver matrix of the paro- 
chial seal of Bow Church, which is en- 
graved in the Gent. Mag. for April 1823, 
vol. xcr1t. i. 305. 

Albert Way, esq. Director, exhibited 
two ancient rings, communicated by the 
Rev. Thomas Haslam, of St. Perran- 
zabuloe, in Cornwall. One of these is of 
silver, and seems to be a rude representa- 
tion of a serpent: it was found on a 
skeleton which had been interred almost 
on a level with the ancient church of St. 
Piran, near Truro, as related by Mr. 
Haslam in his recently published account 
of Perran-zabuloe, p. 146. The other 
is of gold, partially enamelled, of very 
elegant workmanship, and it is set with a 
ruby. This ring, which appears to be of 
the time of Elizabeth, was found near the 
site of the Friary in Kenwyn Street, 
Truro. 

Mr. Way also exhibited Mr. Oldham’s 
drawings of the sculptured cross at Arboe, 
on the western shore of Lough Neagh, 
noticed in the report of the Brit. Archeol. 
Association hereafter, p. 185. 

An account of Roman potteries, re- 
cently discovered in Northamptonshire, 
by Edmund T. Artis, esq. F.S.A. was 
then read: this paper was brought before 
the meeting of the British Archeological 
Association at Canterbury, in September 
last, and has been communicated to the 
Society by the Council of the Association. 
The formation of a drain, in the progress 
of the works connected with the railway, 
at Sibson near Wansford, brought to light 
three mutilated statues oflarge dimensions, 
supposed to represent Hercules, Apollo, 
and Minerva. The material of which they 
are formed appears to have been taken 
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from a neighbouring quarry. Mr. Artis, 
having made excavations with the hope of 
recovering the heads and other portions 
of these curious figures, met with the re- 
mains of some kilns of the Roman period, 
one of which had apparently been used 
for firing the blue or slate-coloured vases 
for domestic and other uses, which are 
found commonly in the vicinity. Mr. 
Artis had previously formed the opinion 
that this colour had been given by suffo- 
cating the fire of the kiln, at the time 
when the ware within it had been suffi- 
ciently heated; and the supposition ap- 
pears to him to be confirmed by this dis- 
covery. He notices the peculiar quality 
of the bricks employed in the construction 
of this kiln; they were made of clay 
mixed with a third part of rye in the 
chaff, and the grain having been con- 
sumed, the bricks were left exceedingly 
porous, and full of cavities. A detailed 
account was given of the construction of 
the kilns, and the mode in which they 
appear to have been packed with the ware 
previously to firing. Various experiments 
have been made by Mr. Artis in order to 
ascertain the mode by which the peculiar 
blue colour was given to the ware; none 
of the clays found in the neighbourhood 
assume that colour when fired in the usual 
manner, and the blue colour of the ancient 
ware disappears if re-burnt in the com- 
mon kiln, It is also to be observed 
that the colour appeared, in the case of 
the ‘* Smother kiln” discovered at Sibson, 
to have been imparted to the bricks which 
had served in its formation, as also to the 
wrappers or coatings of clay which had 
been used in packing the ware. Mr. 
Artis exhibited specimens of the blue ware, 
and the glazed ware with ornaments laid 
on in relief ; models of furnaces, and por- 
tions of the furnace-bricks and clay coat- 
ings coloured by the smothering process, 
with samples of various substances found 
near the kilns, which had, as it is sup- 
posed, served for the processes of the 
manufacture. Portions of the ordinaay 
kind of ware found in the neighbourhood 
were exhibited by Mr. Artis, upon which 
are seen ornaments laid on in relief after 
the vessel had been formed in the lathe, 
and, in some instances, subsequently to 
its receiving the superficial glaze. These 
ornaments represent human figures, field- 
sports, or animals, laid on in slip of thick 
consistency, so as to give a high degree of 
relief. Mr. Artis has given further in- 
formation on the peculiarities of the ancient 
fictile manufactures of this locality, in his 
work entitled, ‘* Durobrive identified.” 

The Society then adjourned over the 
Christmas recess. 


Jan. 9, Henry Hallam, esq. V.P, 
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The Rev. Newenham Travers was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

The Secretary read a letter from M. de 
Caumont inviting the several members of 
the Society to the great annual Congress 
of the French Archeological Association, 
to be held at Lille from the 17th to the 
25th June next; and stating that the 
municipal authorities of that city had 
voted a considerable sum for the purpose 
of receiving with due honour such strangers 
as may be pleased to visit it on the occa- 
sion. 

Albert Way, esq. Director, exhibited 
two ancient pieces of church embroidery 
brought from Steeple Aston in Oxford- 
shire, and the same which were shewn by 
Mr. Hartshorne to the Archeological As- 
sociation at Canterbury. They are sup- 
posed to have been a frontale and super- 
frontale, and are assigned to the date of 
Edward III. or Richard II. The sub- 
jects worked upon them are the Cruci- 
fixion, the Intercession of the Virgin, the 
martyrdoms of Peter, Andrew, and other 
apostles, saints Stephen, Lawrence, Paul, 
Margaret, &c. 

Mr. Edward Richardson communicated 
an account of the position of the ancient 
coffins found in the round church at the 
Temple during the late repairs, particu- 
larly those belonging to the well-known 
effigies which remain there. Many of 
these were of lead, curiously and beauti- 
fully ornamented ; and the paper was ac- 
companied by drawings of the same, made 
by Mr. Richardson, who has published a 
series of plates of the Effigies. 

W. H. Hatcher, esq. communicated a 
memoir upon Old Sarum, in illustration of 
his model of that remarkable old fortress, 
constructed upon the scale of two chains 
to an inch, which was placed upon the 
table. 

The reading was then commenced of 
Mr. Stapleton’s memoir on the family of 
de Archis, and the Honour of Folkstone, 
which was one of the papers brought for- 
ward at Canterbury, as noticed in our Oc- 
tober number, p. 410. 

Jan. 16. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society: Frederick Lowry 
Barnwell, esq. of Gray’s Inn; George 
Grant Francis, esq. of Swansea, Hon. 
Librarian to the Royal Institution of South 
Wales ; John Kitto, esq. of Woking ; and 
William Cobham, jun. esq. of Ware. 

William Roots, esq. M.D. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a small urn found at Kingston Hill 
Court, Surrey, in 1844, a small earthern 
cup covered with knobs, and a small brass 
celt found near Ceesar’s camp at Combe 
Wood. 

Mr. Edward Richardson exhibited rub- 
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bings of two fine brass-plate monuments 
in Trotton church, Sussex. The more 
ancient one represents Margaret, the wife 
of Sir John Camoys, and daughter and 
heiress of Sir John Gatesden; she died in 
1310. Her robe was thickly set, with 
small armorial shields, which were pro- 
bably inlaid with colours, but are now de- 
faced. This practice was very prevalent 
in France, and another English example 
is an effigy at Worcester under Prince 
Arthur’s chantry. The second brass is 
commemorative of Sir Thomas Camoys, 
K.G. who died in 1419, and his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edmond Earl of 
March. They are represented with their 
right hands united. This has been en- 
graved in Dallaway’s Rape of Chiches- 
ter. The rubbing was made with heel- 
ball upon calico. 

William Bromet, M.D. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a rubbing of a coffin-lid now built 
into a wall at Helaugh Manor, co. York, 
and removed from the priory church at 
that place. It bears an engraving in out- 
line of a large sword, and below its point 
a fleur-de-lys. Its supposed age is early 
in the reign of Edward I. and it is at- 
tributed to Sir Robert de Cockfield, who 
was buried at Helaugh at that period. 

Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, F.S.A. com- 
municated a genealogical sketch of the 
baronial family of Mauley, compiled with 
the view of appropriating a monumental 
effigy formerly in York Minster, which 
was destroyed by the fire of 1829, but 
some fragments of which are now pre- 
served at Goodrich Court, and a restored 
drawing of the figure accompanied the 
essay. Sir Samuel Meyrick assigns it to 
Sir Robert de Mauley, who died in the 
reign of Edward the Second. He bears 
on a bend three spread eagles. The mail 
ormour is remarkable for its double chain. 





BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

We abstract from the Proceedings of 
the Central Committee of the British Ar- 
chological Association, as published in 
the Archeological Journal, the following 
account of the more interesting subjects 
brought before their consideration, in con- 
tinuation from our August number, 
p- 190. 

June 25. Mr. Manby exhibited two 
Roman bronze swords, found near the 
Roman wall in Northumberland, and a 
Norman sword found in the Thames, op- 
posite the new Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. John Virtue, of Newman-street, 
exhibited two fragments of Roman red 
pottery, an ivory knife-handle, an earthen 
jar, and a glass bottle of the Middle Ages, 
an abbey counter, and a piece of * black 
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money,’’ stated to have been discovered, 
about two years since, with a quantity of 
the red pottery, and a considerable num- 
ber of gold, silver, and copper coins, 
during the formation of the Dover Rail- 
way, at the depth of about 17 feet from 
the surface of the ground, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Joiner-street, Southwark. 

Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited a spur and 
fibula in bronze, the property of Mr. Jo- 
seph Warren, of Ixworth, Suffolk. The 
spur is of the kind termed ‘ prick-spur,’’ 
but differing from the Norman (to which 
this term is usually applied) in form, size, 
and general character. It is ornamented 
and studded with small stones, or rather 
coloured pastes. The ends to which the 
leathern straps were fastened are fashioned 
into the shape of animals’ heads. It 
was found at Pakenham, a village adjoin- 
ing Ixworth. The fibula is cruciform, 
and four inches in length, the upper and 
lower parts terminating in grotesque heads. 
It was found at Ixworth. These two ob- 
jects are considered to be either Saxon or 
Danish. The spur is an extremely rare 
specimen; the fibula is of a kind common 
to the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Northampton, but in the southern and 
western counties is not frequently met 
with. 

Reports by Mr. Thomas Bateman, jun. 
of Bakewell, Derbyshire, of his discove- 
ries made in opening various sepulchral 
barrows in that county were read. They 
are printed in the Archeol. Journal, pp. 
246—248, 

Mr. Wm. B. Bradfield, of Winchester, 
communicated the discovery of indications 
of foundations in the meadow on the 
south-east side of Winchester college, as 
described in our August number, p. 192; 
and Mr. G. B. Richardson the discovery 
of the sculptured tablet at St. Nicholas, 
Newcastle, engraved in our September 
number, p. 248. 

Mr. Way exhibited some drawings by 
Mr. J. B. Jackson, representing, No.1, 
an artificial mound of earth in the centre 
of the village of Oye, near Flekkefjord, 
adjoining the Naze of Norway: No. 2, a 
circle of stones, which, according to oral 
tradition, was used by the people of that 
village for judicial proceedings; No. 3, 
sketches of churches in the district of 
Siredale, and of large fragments of stones 
(apparently portions of Celtic monuments) 
in Dorsetshire. 

July 10. Mr. Robert Cole, of Token- 
house-yard, exhibited an ancient bronze 
spur of the Norman period, richly orna- 
mented and set with coloured stones, 
which had been recently dug up in the 
Isle of Skye at Monkstot. Mr. Cole re- 
marks, ‘‘ Mugstot, or Monkstodt, is the 
seat of the Macdonald family, who now 
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represent the celebrated ‘ Kings of the 
Isles,’ and the spur, I understand, was 
found near to the ruins of the castle of 
Durtulm, the stronghold of those warlike 
chiefs.” 

Mr. Wright exhibited a wood carving, 
supposed to be of the end of the fifteenth 
century, representing the entombment of 
Christ, now in the possession of Mr. 
John Virtue, of Newman-street. 

Dr. Bromet read a letter from Thomas 
Brighthomeby, treasurer of the committee 
for the preservation of the ancient Gothic 
at building raised over St. Winifred’s Well, 
Holywell, stating the measures which had 
been taken to secure the objects of that 
committee, and expressing a wish to have 
the name of the British Archeological 
Association in the list of subscribers. 
Mr. Pettigrew having made a statement 
of the present condition of the funds of 
the Association, it was moved by Mr. 
Croker, seconded by Mr. Wright, and re- 
solved, that in the present stage of the 
formation of the Association it would not 
be advisable to begin to subscribe money 
towards the restoration of buildings. 

July 24. <A letter was read, from the 
Rev. Thomas Dean, Perpetual Curate of 
Little Malvern, Worcestershire, respecting 
the state of that church, and soliciting 
assistance towards its repair, and the 
preservation of the curious painted glass, 
carved work, &c. The secretary was 
directed to reply, assuring Mr. Dean of 
the interest the Association felt in the 
preservation of Little Malvern church, 
and expressing their regret that the state 
of their funds does not enable them to 
contribute to its support, but that they 
would call public attention to his commu- 
nication. His letter is published in the 
Archeological Journa). 

A spur and stirrup, apparently Nor. 
man, were exhibited by Mr. J. Perdue, 
jun., found at the bottom of Cottenton’s 
hill, Kingsclere, while making a trench. 

Mr. Goddard Johnson communicated 
a drawing of the frame of a ‘‘ Gypcyere,” 
or ancient English purse or pouch. 

Mr. Crofton Croker stated that he had 
communicated with the Hon. Sidney Her« 
bert, Secretary of the Admiralty, respect- 
ing the alleged destruction of the barrows 
in Greenwich Park (mentioned in our Au- 
gust number, p. 190). ‘* The facts of the 
case,’””’ Mr. Croker observed, ‘‘ were 
briefly these. A tank or reservoir for 
water being required for the protection of 
Deptford Dock-yard and Greenwich Hos- 
pital in case of fire, a site was sought by 
the Admiralty on Blackheath, and selected 
on a spot considered to be most likely to 
be generally unobjectionable. The Board 
of Admiralty, however, finding that the 
expression of popular opinion was against 
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any encroachment whatever upon the 
Heath, which was regarded as public pro- 
perty, notwithstanding such encroach- 
ment would have been made for the secu- 
rity of public works, and that a suggestion 
had been offered at a public meeting, that, 
as Greenwich Park was the property of 
the Crown, it was the proper place for the 
intended tank, the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty was directed to communicate with 
the Earl of Lincoln. Lord Lincoln hav- 
ing represented the case to the Princess 
Sophia, her Royal Highness’ consent was 
obtained for the appropriation of the least 
frequented portion of Greenwich Park for 
the formation of this reservoir. The spot 
selected under these instructions in the 
park being objected to on the part of the 
parishioners, the works which had been 
commenced were stopped as soon as pos- 
sible. It appears that out of the thirty- 
six barrows, some of which had been for- 
merly opened, twelve barrows had been 
‘topped’ by the workmen; but, upon a 
feeling of interest being expressed for 
their preservation, the workmen had not 
only been taken off, but ordered to replace 
the earth upon the same spots from which 
it had been removed, and a negotiation 
had now secured, it was hoped, another 
site for the tank outside of Greenwich 
Park.” 

Aug. 14. Monsieur Lecointre-Dupont, 
of Poitiers, forwarded, through Mr. C. R. 
Smith, a tracing of a drawing of a very 
curious object in fine gold discovered two 
leagues from Poitiers, in March. It 
weighs about 11} ounces, is 21 inches in 
length, 5 inches in diameter at one end, 
and 1} at the other. It exhibits in form 
a divided cone, adorned with bands, 
charged alternately with four rows of pel- 
lets and ornaments, formed of four con- 
centric circles, each band being separated 
by fillets (as represented in the Archzol. 
Journal, p. 252). It has been cast entire at 
once, for there is no appearance of solder 
or rivet, and the ornaments have been 
struck from within outwards. 

Mr. Redmond Anthony, of Piltown, 
Ireland, exhibited drawings of a bronze 
circular fibula, found near Carrick Bay, 
co. Waterford ; a white marble inkstand, 
found in the ruins of the seven churches, 
co. Wicklow; and an urn in baked clay, 
ornamented with two bands of hexagonal 
indentations, found near Clonmore, co. 
Kilkenny ; all of which are now in the 
museum at Piltown. 

Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited a female 
head in freestone, discovered during re- 
cent excavations for houses adjoining the 
church of St. Matthew in Friday-street. 
This piece of sculpture had been used as 
a building stone in a wall about eight feet 
below the present surface, The work, of 





the time of Henry III., or Edward I.? 
resembles that of the well-known effigies 
of Alianor; the head bears a trefoil 
crown; the face has apparently been 
painted in flesh-colour ; the eye-brows and 
eye-lids are painted black, and the pupils 
of the eyes retain a dark-coloured compo- 
sition. Coins of the early Edwards and 
of Henry III. were also found during 
these excavations, together with earthen 
cups and other articles of the same pe- 
riod. At a more advanced depth many 
Roman remains were discovered, together 
with walls of houses and vestiges of a tes- 
sellated pavement. 

Mr. Smith also exhibited a bronze ena- 
melled Roman fibula of elegant shape, and 
a British brass coin recently found at 
Springhead, near Southfleet, Kent, in the 
garden of Mr. Sylvester, who had kindly 
forwarded them for examination. Mr. 
Smith remarked that the coin was of con- 
siderable interest, being an additional va- 
riety to the British series. The obverse 
(incuse) bears a horse, and between the 
legs the letters cac: the reverse, (con- 
vex,) a wheat-ear dividing the letters cam, 
Camulodunum, which so frequently occur 
upon the coins of Cunobelin. Several 
British and a great number of Roman 
coins have heretofore been found with 
other Roman remains at Springhead.. In 
the field adjoining Mr. Sylvester’s pro- 
perty the foundations of Roman buildings 
are very extensive, and in dry summers 
the walls of numerous small houses or of 
a large villa (probably the former,) are 
clearly defined by the parched herbage. 

Mr. Wright gave an account of the 
opening of barrows in Bourne Park, near 
Canterbury, the seat of Lord Albert Co- 
nyngham, printed (with several engrav- 
ings) in the Journal, pp. 253—256. 

The Rev. William Dyke, of Bradley, 
Great Malvern, informed the Committee 
of the threatened destruction of an ancient 
encampment near Coleford, in the Forest 
of Dean. ‘The camp is that which a 
line drawn on the Ordnance map from 
Coleford to St. Briavel’s (near Stow) 
would intersect. It is elliptical, and is 
described as presenting marks of a hurried 
construction.’’ 

A note was read from Richard Saint. 
hill, esq. of Cork, with pencil drawings 
in illustration of Irish ring-money, and 
the weights of seven, which are perfect, 
are thus :— 

408 grains, divided by 12 . 34 grains 
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men is this weight—168 grains, divided by 
12, 14 grains. 

August 28. Mr. George K. Blyth, of 
North Walsham, Norfolk, announced the 
result of applying a solution of potash to 
some painted panels in North Walsham 
church. On eighteen of the panels Mr. 
Blyth discovered figures of saints, each 
richly ornamented and having gold nim- 
bi. They are described in the Archeol. 
Journal, p. 258. The pulpit in the 
same church, which has been freed from 
an old square casing of wood, is of an oc- 
tangular form, and of the later Decorated 
period, just prior to the introduction of 
the Perpendicular, and was once, no 
doubt, richly painted and gilt, but the pa- 
nels have had so many coatings that Mr. 
Blyth has been unable to ascertain whe- 
ther there be any figures thereon. 

Mr. J. A. Barton sent some remarks 
on the probability of the existence of 
apartments within the mound on which 
the keep of Carisbrook Castle stands, the 
entrance to which Mr. Barton believes he 
has discovered. 

The Rev. J. Reynell Wreford commu- 
nicated the discovery of a monument in 
St. Stephen’s church, Bristol, already de- 
scribed in our Magazine for June, p. 636. 

Mr. J. A. Dunkin, of Dartford, exhi- 
bited a flint celt, the property of R. Wilks, 
esq. found in the bed of the river at Da- 
renth. It is of grey flint, is seven and a 
half inches long, and six inches in circum- 
ference in the widest part. 

Mr. Wright exhibited a drawing of part 
of the ruins of old St. Clement’s church 
at Worcester, which was pulled down a 
few years ago, when the new church of St. 
Clement was built. They have the appa- 
rent character of very early Norman work, 
and the church itself appears to have been 
an ancient structure. A curious circum- 
stance connected with these ruins is the 
discovery of a gold coin of Edward the 
Confessor (now in the possession of T. H. 
Spurrier, esq. of Edgbaston), said to have 
been found in the wall immediately over 
the arches by the workmen employed in 
pulling it down. The inscription on one 
side is Epwarp Rex; and on the re- 
verse LyFinc ON Wrin¢, signifying 
that it was coined by Lyfinc at Warwick 
(for this seems to be the place designated). 
Doubts have been entertained of the au- 
thenticity of this coin, (chiefly from the 
circumstance of no other gold Saxon coin 
being known,) and therefore of the truth 
of the story of its discovery. On the other 
hand it may be stated, that no instance of 
the same type on other metal seems to be 
known; and Mr. Jabez Allies of Worces- 
ter has taken some pains to trace the his- 
tory of its discovery, and has taken the 
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affidavits of the persons concerned as to 
the correctness of their story (see his work 
On the Ancient British, Roman, and 
Saxon Antiquities of Worcestershire, p. 
14). The arches, though in character 
early Norman, might be of the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, when Norman arts 
and customs were introduced rather 
largely into England. 

Mr. Wright gave an account of the 
opening of a Roman barrow at the hamlet 
of Holborough (vu/go Hoborow, but in 
ancient documents Holanbeorge, Hole- 
berghe, &c., which would seem to mean 
the hollow borough, or the barrow with 
a hollow or cave), in the parish of Snod- 
land, Kent, by Lord Albert Conyngham. 
It is situated on a rising ground, and 
overlooked by an elevated field which is 
supposed to have been occupied as a Ro- 
man station. The barrow was twenty feet 
high, and its diameter is nearly ninety 
feet. It appeared that the barrow had 
been raised over the ashes of a funeral pile. 
A horizontal platform had first been cut 
in the chalk of the hill, and on this a very 
smooth artificial floor of fine earth had 
been made about four inches deep, on 
which the pile had been raised, and which 
was found covered with a thin coating of 
wood-ashes. The surface of ashes was 
not less than twenty feet in diameter ; 
among them were found scattered a 
considerable number of very long nails 
(which had probably been used to fasten 
together the frame-work on which the 
body was placed for cremation), with a 
few pieces of broken pottery, which had 
evidently experienced the action of fire. 
A’ part of a Roman fibula was also found. 
No urns or traces of any other funeral de- 
posit were observed during the excavation 
of the trench, but further researches were 
stopped for the present by the accidental 
falling in of the upper part of the mound. 
Below the barrow, in a large field on the 
banks of the river adjacent to the church, 
are distinct marks of the former existence 
of a Roman villa, to which the attention 
of the Committee was called by Mr. 
Roach Smith on a former occasion (see 
our August number, p. 190.) The field 
adjoining to the church-field bears the sig- 
nificant name of stone-grave field. Some 
slight excavations were made in the 
church- field, after leaving the barrow : on 
the further side of the field from the river 
part of a floor of large tiles was uncovered, 
and many fragments of pottery were picked 
up. This floor lay at a depth of about a 
foot below the surface. A bath is said to 
have been discovered in this ficld about 
forty years ago. 

The valley of Maidstone is bounded on 
the north-west and north-east by two 
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ranges of chalk hills, separated from each 
other by the gorge through which the 
Medway fiows to Rochester. On these 
hills, and in the valley which lies between 
that portion of them commonly called the 
White Horse Hill and the Blue Bell Hill, 
there are most extensive British remains. 
In the park of the Hon. J. Wingfield 
Stratford, in the parish of Addington, are 
two circles of large stones, and near them 
is an isolated mass of large stones, which 
appear to be the covering of a subterra- 
nean structure. Within the smaller circle 
are traces of large capstones, which pro- 
bably form the coverings of cromlechs or 
sepulchral chambers. The ground within 
this smaller circle appears raised, as 
though it were the remains of a mound 
which perhaps was never completed. In 
the southern part of the parish are several 
immense cones of earth, veritable pyra- 
mids, which have every appearance of 
being artificial, The church of Adding- 
ton is built on one of them. 

A little to the north of the two circles, 
in a field at the foot of the hill adjacent 
to a farm named Coldrum Lodge, is 
another smaller circle of stones, and simi- 
lar appearances of a subterranean crom- 
lech in the middle. At the top of the 
Ryarsh chalk hill, just above Coldrum, 
are two large stones, resembling those 
which form the circle below, lying flat on 
the ground, and near them is the mouth 
of a circular wel] about twenty feet deep, 
with a doorway at the bottom leading into 
achamber cut in the chalk. These pits 
are found in some other parts of Kent. 
In the wood behind this pit, which runs 
along the top of the hill, and is known by 
the name of Poundgate or White Horse 
Wood, there are said to be other masses 
of these large stones. 

Proceeding from the circle at Coldrum, 
towards the east, are single stones, of the 
same kind and colossal magnitude, scat- 
tered over the fields for some distance, 
and it is the tradition of the peasantry 
that a continuous line of stones ran from 
Coldrum direct to the well-known monu- 
ment called Kit’s Coty House, on the 
opposite hills at a distance of between five 
and six miles. The brow of the hill above 
Kit’s Coty House is covered with groups 
of these large stones lying on the sides of 
the ground in such a manner as to leave 
little doubt that they are the coverings of 
or the entrances to sepulchral chambers. 
In the middle of a field below Kit’s Coty 
House is a very large group of colossal 
stones, which the peasantry call The 
Countless Stones, believing that no one 
can count them correctly. 

Mr. Wright having represented to the 
Committee the importance of making 


some further researches into the monu- 
ments above described, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the objects for which they 
were originally designed, and having 
stated that the requisite permission had 
been obtained for digging, a grant of 5/. 
was voted for the expenses of excavating, 
to be applied under his directions. 

Mr. Wright then added, that when 
digging on Aylesford Common, in a shel- 
tered nook of the hill, he accidentally dis- 
covered extensive traces of Roman build- 
ings, which deserve to be further ex- 
amined. The spot is only a few hundred 
yards to the south of that on which Mr. 
Charles, of Maidstone, lately discovered a 
Roman burial-ground. The cottagers 
find coins and pottery over a large extent 
of surface round this spot, which is 
covered with low brushwood, and has 
never been disturbed by the plough. Mr. 
Wright uncovered a few square yards of 
a floor of large bricks, which had evidentl 
been broken up, and were mixed with 
what appeared to be roof-tiles, with others 
which appeared like cornice-mouldings. 
They were literally covered with broken 
pottery of every description, among which 
were several fragments of fine Samian 
ware, mixed with a few human bones, 
some small nails, and traces of burnt 
wood, which seems to indicate that the 
buildings have been destroyed in the in- 
vasions of the barbarians which followed 
the retreat of the Romans from the island. 
The floor lay at a depth of from a foot to 
afoot and a-half below the surface, and 
was only two or three inches above the 
surface of the chalk. 

Sept. 28. Mr. T. Crofton Croker read 
an account of further excavations of bar- 
rows on Breach Downs, made subsequent 
to the Canterbury meeting (printed in the 
Archeol, Journal, No. IV. p. 379). 

The Rev. Harry Longueville Jones 
made a communication relating to the 
neglect and recent destruction of some 
churches in Anglesey. An abstract of 
Mr. Jones’s letter was ordered to be for- 
warded to the Bishop of Bangor, and to 
the Archdeacon of Bangor. 

Mr. George K. Blyth, of North Wals- 
ham, communicated the discovery of some 
Roman remains on the farm of Mrs. Sea- 
man, of Felmingham Hall, Norfolk. They 
consist of an earthen vase or urn, covered 
with another of the same form, but coarser 
earth, which had a ring-handle at the 
top, and containing several bronze or 
brass figures, ornaments, &c. Amongst 
the brasses is a female head and neck, 
surmounted with a helmet, the face flat- 
tened and the features rather bruised; an 
exquisite little figure about 3 inches, or 
33 high, holding in one hand either a 
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bottle or long-necked cruet, and in the 
other a patera or cup, probably intended 
for a Ganymede; a larger head, thick- 
necked, close curling hair and beard, fea- 
tures well formed, the scalp made to take 
off, evidently only part of a figure, origi- 
nally from 18 inches to 2 feet in height; 
this is hollow, and the eyes are not filled. 
A small square ornament, something like 
an altar, stands upon four feet; a small 
wheel ; a pair of what appear to have been 
brooches or buckles with heads in the 
centre; two birds, one holding a pea, or 
something round, in its beak—these were 
originally attached to something else, 
probably handles to covers ; a round ves- 
sel, very shallow, about 10 or 11 inches 
in circumference, having a top and bot- 
tom soldered together, but now separated, 
the top having a hole in the centre about 
the size of a sixpenny piece; two small 
round covers; a long instrument about 
1} feet, not unlike a riding-whip in form, 
of the same metal—it has an ornamented 
‘ handle, and terminates in shape to a spear- 
head, but at the point it finishes with a 
round; another, similar to the above, the 
handle gone; the head differs in being 
double, two spears at right angles spring- 
ing from the same point with small wings 
at the bottom of each edge; several nar- 
row strips of the same metal, one appa- 
rently intended to be worn at the top of 
the mantle or tunic, just below the throat, 
the others are of various lengths. 

Oct. 9. Thomas Oldham, esq. of Dub- 
lin, communicated an account of a re- 
markable stone cross, situated on a small 
projecting point on the western shore of 
Lough Neagh, co. Tyrone. It is close to 
the old church of Arboe, near which is 
also the ruin of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment or college, which, tradition says, 
was very famous. The cross is formed of 
four separate pieces ; the base or plinth, 
of two steps; the main portion of the 
shaft, a rectangle of 18 inches by 12 
inches; the cross, and the mitre, or cap- 
ping stone. These pieces are let into 
each other by a mortice and tenon-joint. 
The total height from the ground, as it 
stands, is 21 feet 2 inches. The mate- 
rial is a fine grit, or sandstone. The sub- 
jects of the sculptured compartments 
appear to be all scriptural: Adam and 
Eve, the garden of Eden, the sacrifice of 
Isaac, the Crucifixion,’ &c. Mr. Way 
observed, that the early sculptured crosses 
which exist in various parts of the realm 
deserve more careful investigation than 
has hitherto been bestowed upon them. 
The curious group of these crosses at 
Sandbach, in Cheshire, affords a remark- 
able example, of which a representation 
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may be found in Ormerod’s History of 
that county; a singular and very ancient 
shaft of a cross on the south side of Wol- 
verhampton church, Staffordshire, merits 
notice. Several crosses, most elaborately 
decorated with fretted and interlaced work, 
are to be found in South Wales; some of 
them bear inscriptions, which might pro- 
bably serve as evidence of the period, or 
intention, with which they were erected. 
Those which best deserve observation 
exist at Carew and Nevern in Pem- 
brokeshire; Margam, Porthkerry, and 
Llantwit Major, in Glamorganshire ; and 
not less curious examples are to be seen 
in the north of the principality; at Tre- 
meirchion, Holywell, and Diserth, in 
Flintshire. Mr. Way showed also some 
sketches, recently taken by him, of the 
ornamental sculpture on a stone cross, 
and portions of two others, existing at 
the little church of Penally, near Tenby. 
One perfect cross remains erect in the 
church-yard ; two portions of a second 
were found employed as jambs of the fire- 
place in the vestry; these, by permission 
of the vicar, the Rev. John Hughes, were 
taken out, and one of them was found to 
be thus inscribed, ‘‘ Hec est crux quam 
wdificauit meil domne, . .”’ A large por- 
tion of the shaft of the third, most cu- 
riously sculptured on each of its four 
sides, was extricated from concealment 
under a gallery at the west end of the 
church, and it will be placed in a suitable 
position in the church-yard. It had been 
noticed by some writers as the coffin, ac- 
cording to local tradition, of a British 
prince. By comparison with the curious 
sculpture of the twelfth century, noticed 
by Mr. Wright in his account of Shobdon 
Church, Mr. Way conjectures that pos- 
sibly these crosses may have been reared 
at the period of Archbishop Baldwin’s 
Mission, in 1187, but some of the orna- 
ments appear to bear an earlier character. 

Mr. Goddard Johnson forwarded some 
further particulars relative to the disco- 
very at Felmingham. He writes, ‘‘ Among 
the objects discovered is a fine head of 
the Emperor Valerian, 63 inches high; a 
head of Minerva 43 inches high ; a beau- 
tiful figure of a cup-bearer, 3 inches high, 
dressed in a tunic and buskins: all these 
are in bronze. There are many other 
articles the names of which I do not know, 
but I shortly hope to be able to send litho- 
graphic representations of all of them, to- 
gether with full particulars of the disco- 
very. I may add there were two or three 
coins, one of which in base silver is of 
Valerian. 

(To be continued.) 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan, 23. Dr. Lee in the chair. 

The Rev. Henry Christmas, Hon. Sec. 
read a paper by Dr. J. W. Whittaker of 
Blackburn, on certain of the coins dis- 
covered at Cuerdale and published by the 
Society (Num. Chron. vol. v.) They are 
those inscribed stEFREDVS, EBRAICE, 
CVNNETTI, and QVENTOVICI. 

The general opinion among English 
antiquaries, Dr. Whittaker observed, is 
that they are French, ‘*‘ Ebraice’’ being 
identified with Evreux, ‘‘ Quentovici’’ 
with Quanage, and ‘ Cunnetti” with 
some undiscovered place. The author 
then proceeded to discuss the various 
reasons assigned against this appropriation 
of these coins to France, adding, that 
they were repudiated by the French nu- 
mismatists themselves. A powerful argu- 
ment against this conclusion seems to be 
founded on the fact that one of the Cun- 
netti coins exhibits the monogram of Caro- 
lus, it being taken for granted that a 
French king would not cause his money to 
be coined in England, but which argu- 
ment is rebutted by five of these mysteri- 
ous coins being Alfred’s. 

The coins reading ‘‘ Ebraice,’’ ‘¢ Cun- 
netti,”’ and ‘‘ Quantovici.”’ have. according 
to Mr. Hawkins, (Num. Chron. v. 83.) 
seventeen varieties of the reverse, reading 
most commonly <crkHEN, which are 
chiefly blunders, or inversion of letters or 
abbreviations. The author then gave, at 
considerable length, his opinion upon 
the meaning of this inscription, which 
was, that it was the name of the person 
who fabricated the coins, ciRTE 7A, pro- 
nouncing the first letter hard like K. 

At the next stage of the memoir, the 
remarkable coins of Alfred with unknown 
characters, (Num. Chron. v. pl. 8.) w-re 
commented upon. These characters Dr. 
Whittaker considered to be Hebrew, and 
equivalent to the writing of the name in 


ordinary manner thus, RYO * Cur- 
teneia,’’ or Courtenay, and thus identical 
with the cIRTENA on the coins of Siefred, 
Cunnetti, Ebraice, and Quentovici ; and 
observed that his first impression was, 
that this Courtenay was a Spanish Jew 
who had fraudulently issued a quantity of 
purported French, English, or Saxon 
coins for special circulation among his 
own countrymen, and this would explain 
why Saracenic money had been found in 
company with Christian coinage. The 
family of Courtenay, in all probability, 
had a Jewish origin; certainly it would 
be easy to find a Hebrew derivation for the 
name. The fraudulent coiner of that 
name must have resided somewhere in 
Englan! close to places whose names re- 
sembled those of the French cities Quan- 


age, Evreux, and Condate, if the last be 
the Gallic locality corresponding to Cun- 
netti. In conclusion, the author observed 
that he thought in the word epratce the 
letter v had been often supposed an a, 
The word EBARVICE does actually occur ; 
so that the latter half of the two names 
Quentovici and Ebraice are reduced to an 
identity, and may be read assuredly 
‘*Ebarwick’? and ‘‘Quentowick,” or 
** Barwick’? and ‘‘ Winterbourne,” for- 
merly towns of high consideration, and 
within ten miles from Marlborough ; the 
word ‘‘Cunnetti’’? would be Cunetio, or 
Kennet, on the river of that name, still 
pronounced by the peasantry ‘* Cunnet.” 

Mr. Akerman remarked, that he thought 
there were many points in the paper which 
had just been read which would be ob- 
jected to by most numismatists, particularly 
that of the supposed Hebrew inscription. 
If the characters could be satisfactorily 
read as Hebrew, he should have expected 
to have found something in unison with 
Jewish practices, and that the inscription 
would have been proved to be some re- 
ligious apophthegm, instead of a personal 
name. Mr. Birch also expressed dissent 
from the general arguments and conclu- 
sions of the author. 

Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited three looped 
Merovingian coins from the collection of 
Mr. Rolfe of Sandwich, which had come 
into the possession of that gentleman sub- 
sequent to his exhibition on a former oc- 
casion of similar and Byzantine coins, 
from the same locality near St. Martin’s 
Church at Canterbury. With them was 
found a circular gold ornament set with 
coloured vitreous substances, anda gold 
pen !ent set with an antiqueiutaglio. Mr. 
Smith observed that these coins had evi- 
dently formed, together with the pendent 
and others now lost, a necklace, which, 
from its intrinsic value, must have be- 
longed to a person of distinction, proba- 
bly to some noble lady of the early Anglo- 
Saxons. The inscriptions on the coins 
gave chiefly the names of towns and cities 
in France, and those of moneyers. Dr. 
Lee stated that to the present day through- 
out Greece the custom of wearing gold 
and silver coins as ornaments and neck. 
laces has been retained, and that it was 
very common to see the ladies adorned 
with necklaces arranged precisely as it 
may be supposed the Saxon one was. Mr. 
Birch said that the Roman imperial gold 
coins were also worn as necklaces. 

Mr. Akerman, Honorary Secretary, 
read an account by Mr. Walter Hawkins 
of the Russian Beard coins, or tokens. 
In most parts of Europe, the author re- 
marked, the habit of wearing beards had 
fallen into disuse by the commencement 
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of the 18th century. Peter the Great, in 
1705, issued his ukase imposing a tax 
upon all those who wore either beards or 
moustaches, varying from thirty to one 
hundred roubles per annum; but the 
peasant was only required to pay two 
dengops, equal to one copeck, whenever 
he passed through the gate of a town. 
This ukase proved very offensive to the 
people, and almost led to insurrection. 
Nevertheless, the law was extended, with 
additional tyrannical imposts. In 1724 
Peter struck the coin or token (the sub- 
ject of Mr. Hawkins’s communication,) to 
be given as a receipt for the annual 
payment of the tax. The token was 
described as having on one side a nose, 
mouth, moustaches, and a large flowing 
beard, and inscribed DINGE VSATIA, 
money received; on the reverse, the date, 
and an eagle. The author gave a brief 
historical account of this odious beard-tax 
during its duration of nearly sixty years. 
Disliked as it was, it does not, however, 
appear to be so unreasonable or unjust as 
many of more civilised countries. 

Mr. Birch read an account of the Sycee 
silver, in illustration of an examination 
made by him some time since on the oc- 
casion of the transfer of part of the Chinese 
ransom to Her Majesty’s mint. The term 
‘*Sycee” means ‘‘ fine floss silk,” ia 
allusion to the purity of the metal, ap- 
parently a native silver. It is run into 
circular or shoe-shaped ingots, and bears a 
legal stamp or inscription on its upper 
surface, being the mark of the office from 
which it is issued, and the date. Mr. 
Reens, who resided many years at Canton, 
in a letter to Mr. Birch, states that ‘‘ the 
duties are all paid at Canton in pieces of 
this exact weight, and the families of the 
payers, &c. are always held responsible 
for its purity.” The marks are put by the 
refiner (not the government) who is em- 
ployed by the payer of the duties. Every 
piece must be made to the eract weight 
of 10 taels. Mr. Birch’s paper comprised 
an interesting account of the chief places 
in China that yield the native silver and 
gold, and the processes adopted to render 
the Sycee silver a medium of commerce. 

The business of the meeting, which 
was very fully attended, being concluded, 
the chairman, in the name of fifty-one 
members of the Society, presented to Mr. 
C. Roach Smith a handsome and valuable 
silver tea and coffee service, in token of 
their approbation of the manner in which 
for four years he had discharged the 
duties of Honorary Secretary. Mr. Smith 
had resigned the office at the close of the 
last session, in consequence of having ac- 
cepted a similar but more onerous post in 
the central committee of the British 
Archeological Association, 


DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. 

Some discoveries of the highest inter- 
est have been made at Nineveh by M. 
Botta, who was consul for the French at 
Mosul. His neighbourhood there to the 
ancient Nineveh inspired him with a de- 
sire to try some excavations in the soil of 
the lost city. His first attempt was on 
the most conspicuous mass (for the ruins 
of the various gigantic edifices of old pre- 
sent now the appearance of separate bar- 
ren hills), near the village of Nininoah, 
supposed by tradition to be the tomb of 
Ninus. Here, however, finding only 
broken bricks and insignificant fragments, 
he opened his trenches in the sides of ano- 
ther hillock, on whose summit is built 
the village of Khorsabad, where bricks 
had been frequently found covered with 
inscriptions in the cuneiform or arrow- 
headed letter. An Assyrian edifice was 
found in a state of unexpected preserva- 
tion. On this discovery the French go- 
vernment supplied M. Botta with the 
means of continuing his researches, and 
sent out M. Flandin to make drawings of 
whatever could not be removed. A tole- 
rable judgment may now, from what is 
laid open, be formed of the extent and 
importance of these ancient construc- 
tions. Fifteen halls of this vast palace, 
with their corresponding esplanades, have 
been cleared. The rest of the monument, 
it is made quite certain, has been de- 
stroyed, — intentionally, however, the 
stones having been carried off to serve for 
other buildings. <A fortunate accident— 
that would seem an evil one at the time— 
has preserved for us what remains. This 
portion of the palace has been ravaged by 
fire, which has entirely destroyed only 
the timbers of the roofs; but, as the other 
calcined materials were rendered useless 
for new constructions, they have been 
left where they were; and thus one-third 
of the edifice remains to testify of the rest. 
Tie principal portion is the southern fa- 
cade, the vast entrance of which has been 
entirely cleared. Six colossal bulls, with 
the heads of men, and two human statues, 
also colossal, strangling lions in their 
arms, form its principal ornaments. 
These sculptures are said to be of great 
beauty, and as fresh as if executed yes- 
terday. The two bulls in the centre, as 
seea from the front, form the entrance- 
pillars. The animals have inscriptions 
between their feet, some of which have, 
however, been cut away by the chisel, so 
as to leave only their traces ; a circumstance 
which would seem to indicate that a new 
dynasty, or a new monarch, taking pos- 
session of the palace, had removed the 
inscriptions of his predecessors. M. 
Botta is anxious to transport these figures 
to Paris, but the physical difficulties are 
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very great. Still he hopes to remove 
them, on wooden rollers, to the Tigris, 
which is five leagues from Khorsabad, 
whence they might go, by the first flood, 
to Bassora, and there be received on 
board a ship. 

The walls of the palace are cased with 
alabaster slabs, which are covered with 
inscriptions and sculptures, and bear on 
the back, likewise, inscriptions in arrow- 
headed characters, and certainly not in 
the Assyrian, but in the Babylonian lan- 
guage. As it is not likely that the ar- 
chitects would have graven these inscrip- 
tions where no one could see them, it 
must be presumed that the slabs have 
served twice, first belonging to a Babylo- 
nian palace, and afterwards transposed 
by the Assyrians and freshly graven. At 
present no Babylonian sculptures have 
been found. Some of the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs are especially remarkable ; for in- 
stance, one representing the siege of a 
town situate on an island; the sea is 
covered with ships, the foreparts of which 
are formed like horses’ heads, which are 
occupied in bringing the trunks of trees 
for the purpose of erectingadam. The 
water is covered with all kinds of ma- 
rine animals—fishes, crabs, and winged 
seahorses. The richness of the details, 
and the mass of sculpture which the 
palace contains, are amazing. Under 
the large bricks, of which the floor con- 
sists, are stone repositories, which were 
filled with small clay enameled figures of 
men and beasts, without anything on the 
surface indicating the existence of such 
repositories, or there being anything with- 
in them to explain their contents. In 
another place were rows of earthen vases 
of a remarkable size, placed on a brick 
floor and filled with human bones, similar 
to those which have been found at Baby- 
Jon, Ahwaz, and other places in South 
Persia. The palace seems to have been 
totally plundered before its destruction, 
for neither jewels, nor instruments, nor 
even the small cylinders so numerous in 
the neighbourhood, are anywhere found ; 
merely some bronze images of beasts (for 
instance a very fine lion), have been dis- 
covered, as also a part of the bronze 
wheel of a war-chariot. 

This discovery of M. Botta’s is one of 
the most valuable which has been made 
for many years in the field of archeology, 
supplying an important link, hitherto 
wanting, and believed to be irrecoverable, 
in the history of the arts amongst the 
earliest civilizations of the world. The 
Greek historians and the books of the Old 
Testament furnish the very vaguest hints 
as to the condition of art amongst the 
Medes, Assyrians, and Babylonians; and 
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hitherto no monuments were known to 
exist by which they were more fully re- 
presented. Unlike the cities of ancient 
Egypt, which have transmitted to our 
times, almost in their integrity, the arts 
of their builders, the great cities of Central 
Asia—Susa, HKebatana, Babylon, Nineveh 
—have perished from the face of the 
earth, leaving, in the language of ancient 
prophecy, scarcely one stone upon ano- 
ther. Dreary mounds of rubbish, tra- 
versed by deep and narrow ravines that 
indicate the lines of the streets, alone 
mark the sites of these mighty cities. 
Nineveh, the city of fifteen hundred 
towers, whose walls were a hundred feet 
in height, and had space on their summit 
for three chariots abreast, seemed more 
utterly ruined than even Babylon; yet 
from beneath its dust has the long-buried 
art of the Assyrians been recovered, and 
an impulse been communicated which may 
end in bringing, through future excava- 
tions, our knowledge of the former to 
something of a level with our understand. 
ing of Egyptian art. 





There has lately been discovered by ac- 
cident among the ruins of Carthage an 
episcopal ring in very good preservation, 
made of pure gold, and about an ounce in 
weight. It is of an octagonal form. On 
one side is engraved the figure of Jesus 
Christ between the apostles St. Peter and 
St. John; on each of the other sides is 
represented one of the seven Holy Sacra- 
ments of the Catholic church; round the 
ring is a legend composed of two lines in 
Greek characters, each preceded by a 
cross, and presumed to be a sentence from 
the Scriptures. 





The old church of Gorinchem, near 
Amsterdam, which was built in 1263 by 
John Van Arkel, surnamed the Strong, 
and consecrated by St. Martin, Bishop 
of Tours and St. Vincent, was lately sold 
by public auction to a builder for 17,101 
guilders. The ancient pulpit, and the 
tombs of Van Arkel, Van Puffenrode, and 
Van der Does will be removed to the new 
church when it is finished. A long de- 
scription of the costly articles in the old 
church before the Reformation is to be 
found in the Aardrijkskundig Wordenboek 
der Nederlanden. 





CITY MUSEUM. 

At the Court of Common Council 
holden on Thursday, Jan. 22, Mr. Lott 
brought on a motion relative to a pro- 
posed City Museum, 

The Court had been occupied the whole 
day in the selection of members for the 
various Committees; the hour, there- 
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fore, was late, and the majority of the 
members had departed. The Lord Mayor 
consequently adjourned the Court, and 
the motion will be brought forward the 
next Court day. 

The motion is in the following terms, 
and its object appears to be to resuscitate 
a dropped order of reference made so long 
as twenty years ago, during which inter- 
val the many interesting antiquities which 
are daily developed in the City have been 
too much neglected :— 

‘That it be referred to the Library 
Committee to consider a resolution of this 
Court of the 19th January, 1826, whereby 
it was referred to the Library Committee 
‘to consider the propriety of providing a 
suitable place for the reception of such 
antiquities relating to the City of London 
and suburbs as may be procured or pre- 
sented to this Corporation, and to report 
thereon to this Court.”’ 





ANCIENT TOMBS AT MILOS. 

The Austrian Ambassador, M. Prokesh, 
and Professor Rooz, in exploring the is- 
land of Milos, have discovered a vast cata- 
comb, containing at least a thousand 
tombs cut in the volcanic tufa. The walls 
of this subterranean cemetery are covered 
with Greek and Roman inscriptions of 
from the second to the sixth century. 
Most part of the tombs themselves have 
been opened and are empty. This was 
done, no doubt, by the barbarians of the 
North, who in the middle ages destroyed 
so many Hellenic monuments, respecting 
the dwelling-places of the dead as litile 
as those of the living. 





PAINTINGS IN ST. MARY DE CRYPT, 
GLOUCESTER. 

During some recent repairs in the church 
of St. Mary de Crypt, at Gloucester, 
throughout the whole neighbourhood of 
the altar it appeared that the walls had 
been covered with various scriptural paint- 
ings. ‘On the north side were four re- 
cesses having projecting canopies of a per- 
pendicular class. In each recess were 
the outlines of a figure, somewhat faded, 
but still sufficiently distinct to manifest 
the beautiful feeling with which they had 
been executed. They reminded me of 
Giotto in their general sentiment, and, as 
respects a certain stiffmess in the dra- 
peries, of Albert Durer. For general pic- 
turesque treatment, small as they were, 
not exceeding three feet in height, I have 
seen no early English paintings on walls 
which have surpassed them. The colour- 
ing had nearly disappeared, but the out- 
lines remained—and | trust will long con- 
tinue to remain, despite some rumours of 
an intention to efface them. Whatever 


may be done with the ruder remains in 
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other parts of the church, which for my 
part I would retain, I trust these figures 
in the niches may be spared.* They are 
really among the most interesting relics 
in Gloucester, and I will have full con- 
fidence in the good taste of the Rev. Mr. 
Sayers for preserving them. To his zeal 
and activity the present state of the re- 
storations is chiefly to be ascribed.’ (Cor- 
respondent of the Atheneum.) 

The Rector of St. Mary de Crypt has 
received a donation of 500/. from the 
executors of the late James Wood, esq. to 
enable him to complete the restorations 
of the church. 





FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

The Archbishop of Tours has set on 
foot a subscription for purchasing the 
abbatial church of St. Julien de Tours. 
This building was desecrated during the 
Revolution, and the owners now require 
300,000 francs for it. If the purchase 
should be completed (and government, it 
is understood, will come forward with a 
grant), the church is to be restored for 
sacred purposes. As a monument of the 
pointed style it is of great value. 

The Minister of the Interior has ordered 
the collegiate church of Champeaux, near 
Melun, an edifice peculiarly rich in incised 
slabs, to be carefully restored. 

Notice having been given to the Comité 
Historique that the parochial authorities 
of Valbourg in the Bas Rhin were en- 
deavouring to sell the stained-glass win- 
dows of that church, which are of much 
interest, and valued at 80,000 francs ; 
representation was made to the Minister 
of the Interior, and a strict interdict to 
sell any property of the church was im- 
mediately issued. 

Near Chatenet, in the Haute Vienne, 
some labourers lately discovered two large 
round stones underground, laid one upon 
the other,—and when the upper one was 
removed, there appeared a cavity in the 
lower stone, containing a glass urn of 
large size. A bronze axe-head and some 
half-burnt bones in the same cavity shewed 
it to have been a place of sepulture. It 
is said that tombs of this kind are not un- 
common in that department. 





* We are sorry to observe that the ef- 
forts of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation in behalf of the very ancient and 
well executed paintings found in East 
Wickham Church, Kent, (see our Oct. 
Magazine, p. 410,) have proved unsuc- 
cessful. The circumstance will make the 
publication of Mr. Wollaston’s beautiful 
drawings the more desirable, which will, 
perhaps, be undertaken, if not by himself, 
by the Society of Antiquaries,—Zdif, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


CANADA. 


By a bull dated the 12th of July the 
Pope bas constituted Quebec an archie- 
piscopal province, comprising four bishop- 
rics, Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, and 
Toronto. The elevation of Monseigneur 
Joseph Signay, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Quebec, to the dignity of 
Archbishop, was announced in the Ca- 
thedral after high mass on the 24th Nov. 
and he was invested at the same time 
with the pallium, the usual insignia of 
the dignity, by the Bishops of Montreal 
and Sydime. 


AMERICA, 


A dreadful conflict which lately took 
place between a party of Kentucky slave- 
holders and Ohio Abolitionists, appears 
to portend a more serious struggle from 
the same causes. Negro slaves from 
Kentucky are constantly passing to Canada 
through the state of Ohio, facilities for 
such eseapes being established throughout 
the latter state by the Abolitionists, A 
party of ‘* negro hunters ” from Kentucky, 
hearing that runaway slaves were secreted 
in the houses of Robert Miller and Absa- 
lom Kent, two Abolitionists residing in 
Brown’s county, Ohio, (near the town of 
Georgetown,) searched the house of Mil- 
ler, and found two absconding slaves, who 
attempted to escape. Miller attempted 
to aid their escape, and was immediately 
stabbed to death by the Kentuckians, who 
proceeded to the house of King, where 
they were resisted by four or five armed 
men. A dreadful conflict ensued. A son of 
Col. ‘Towers, ot Kentucky, was killed in- 
stantly, and King was mortally wounded 
while reloading fire-arms. The sheriff 
now arrived and arrested the ring-leaders 


of both parties. Another band of Ken- 
tuckians arrived soon after, renewed the 
conflict, and hanged one of the slaves for 
resisting his captor. Having burned the 
houses of King and Miller to the ground, 
with all the contents, they proceeded to 
the house of Alexander Gilliland, tore 
him from his family, and beat him almost 
to death. The Kentuckians were in- 
creasing in numbers, and the whole neigh- 
bourhood up in arms. 


MEXICO, 


On the 7th Dec, Santa Anna was pro- 
claimed Dictator, and all seemed to go on 
well; but about mid-day the troops bar- 
racked in the Accordada Saint. Francis 
and the citadel pronounced against Santa 
Anna and Canalizo. At the head of the 
movement was General Don José J. 
Herrera, President of the Council, who 
addressed a proclamation to the city, 
calling on it to sustain him. The whole 
Congress then declared in favour of Her. 
rera, who immediately took possession 
ot the national palace without bloodshed. 
The Congress constituted its session per- 
manent. The ex-ministers fled. 

INDIA, 


The Rajah of Berbampore having com- 
mitted some acts of cruelty on the per- 
son of a dependent, which occasioned the 
poor man’s death, lately came to Calcutta, 
Where a warrant was out for bis arrest. 
Dreading the indignity of falling into the 
hands of the police, he blew his brains 
out. He had previously made a will, 
leaving the bulk of his property to the 
establishment of an university. The 
coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of 
Selo de se. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


THE NEW METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT, 


This important Act came into operation 
on the Ist Jan. The officers mentioned 
in it have been appointed since the Ist of 
September last by a special provision. 
There are two official referees named by 
the government ; and surveyors, with their 


district assigned, have been nominated by 
the magistracy of the city and the several 
localities comprised in the jurisdiction of 
the metropolis. The Act extends on the 
north side of the Thames from Fulham 
to Shadwell, and on the south side of the 
river from Woolwich to Wandsworth, in. 
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cluding the other suburban districts. The 
legislature by the 4th section anticipated 
that building speculations would be car- 
ried on beyond the prescribed limits of 
the statute in order to evade the law, and 
therefore gave power to her Majesty in 
Council to extend the operation of the 
same to any parts within 12 miles of 
Charing-cross. It is required that notice 
of such intention to extend the limits 
shall be given at least one month prior in 
the London Gazette. Notice must now 
be given of ail buildings to be commenced 
to the registrar-general appointed, under 
certain penalties ; and all buildings must 
be erected according to the directions of 
the Act, otherwise the workmen, as well 
as the owners, will be subjected to penal- 
ties, and in default of payment to im- 
prisonment. The Act has reference to the 
future drainage of houses, and it is de- 
clared that the drainage has been so bad 
as to endanger the health of the inhabi- 
tants. The width of streets and alleys 
is to be increased, in order to obtain a 
proper ventilation, and to prevent the risk 
of fire from the close contiguity of houses 
opposite. Another portion of the new 
law relates to dwellings for the poor. 
After a certain period, cellars, or lower 
rooms, are not to be used unless altered 
to admit proper drainage and ventilation. 
Ruinous and dangerous buildings can now 
be repaired or pulled down by parish of- 
ficers, after notice to the owners, and pro- 
ceedings adopted to recover the expenses 
incurred either from the owner or the 
landlord. The other portion has refer- 
ence to the officers to carry the law into 
force, to consolidate the provisions, and 
to superintend the erection of buildings. 


Jan. 15. Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert set out from Windsor on a visit 
to the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe. 
They were received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm along the line ot road, and on 
their arrival at the town of Buckingham 
due honour was paid to them. At the 
north, or chief entrance to the mansion, 
the Duke of Buckingham was waiting to 
receive her Majesty, and the Duchess 
was on thesteps. The semicircular court- 
yard, before the north front of the man- 
sion, was one mass of persons, chiefly 
horsemen. Extending from one side to 
the other of the semicircle was a line of 
labourers in white smockfrocks. Her 
Majesty and the Prince were conducted 
through the hall and saloon to the left 
wing of the mansion, which was appro- 
priated to their use. The ‘‘ Rembrandt ” 
room, the walls of which are covered with 
some of the finest works of that painter, 
was her Majesty’s bed-room. Her Ma- 
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jesty returned to Windsor on Saturday 
Jan. 18. 

Jan. 20. Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert went to visit the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Strathfieldsaye, receiving on 
their way the homage of the authorities 
of Wokingham. The following day they 
visited Bramshill, the fine old seat of Sir 
John Cope. On Wednesday, the third 
day of their visit, the Prince (as on the 
preceding day) had a grand battue in the 
preserves, and in the afternoon the Royal 
visitors witnessed a game of tennis played 
by Lord Charles Wellesley and Mr. Phil- 
lips and the Messrs. Carr and son of 
Hampton Court, in the _riding-school 
built at Strathfieldsaye by Lord Rivers, 
its late owner. On Thursday Jan. 23 her 
Majesty returned to Windsor. 





CUMBERLAND. 


Naworth Castle is to be restored forth. 
with, under the care of Mr. Salvin, F.A.S. 
A quantity of magnificent oak timber, 
from Lowther Park, has been laid down 
to be used in the work of restoration, 
and workmen are already engaged in re- 
pairing and strengthening various parts of 
the external walls. The great hall, which 
formed perhaps the most imposing fea- 
ture of the old castle, is to be furnished 
with a highly decorated ceiling of carved 
oak, somewhat after the fashion of that 
of Eltham Hall. A strong arch of free- 
stone has been built for support under the 
hanging eastern tower, the apartments in 
which, comprising the tapestries, bed- 
chamber oratory, and library of “ Belted 
Will,’’ have suffered but little injury, and 
will serve to afford future visitors an idea of 
what Naworth Castle was previous to the 
late lamentable fire. 


DEVONSHIRE, 


At Devonport Dockyard an important 
work bas been pertormed, in completing 
the rebu Iding of the No. th Jetty sea wall, 
Jt bas been built under cover of a coffer- 
dam. It is faced with granite of exce:lent 
quality from the Foggintor quarries of 
Dartmoor, and backed with limes*one 
from the quorries at Catwater. Its mean 
Leizht from the foundation, which is slate. 
work, to the coping, is 40 feet. ‘Lhe old 
wall, composed of Portland ashlar tacing 
and slate backing, was built on piles and 
plank, and its height of masonry was 26 
feet. From decay, and the constant de- 
structive operations of the teredo navalis 
or auger worm, and the limnoria or gribble 
worm, it had given way ; the former worm 
destroying the interior and the latter di- 
miuishing the exterior. It is the inten- 
tion of the Admiralty gradually to rebui.d 
the other old sea walls, which were con- 
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structed in the same manner, and have 
decayed from similar causes. Consider- 
able progress has been made with the new 
pier and basin, of which the first stone 
was laid on the 14th of last May. ‘The 
foundation, of hard slate, is laid at a 
greater depth than was ever known in a 
work of a similar nature, it being no less 
than 68 feet 6 inches from the coping, 
which is 8 feet deeper than the lowest 
foundation of London Bridge. The area 
of this basin is of sufficient extent for the 
fitting out of eight sail at once. On its 
eastern side, and leading into it, two large 
docks will be formed capable of receiving 
the largest class ship. ‘These will be 
made partly from the docks Nos. } and 3, 
intended to be broken up. The dock, 
No. 1, which will be thus converted, is 
the oldest in the dockyard. From an old 
drawing, it appears that it was made about 
the commencement of the 18th century. 
DURHAM. 


The Lords of the Treasury have granted 
7501., part of the parliamentary grant for 
public walks, &c., to the corporation of 
Sunderland, in aid of a plan for providing 
a place of recreation for the inhabitants, 
the only condition of the grant being, that 
the ground, when purchased, shall be 
legally and permanently secured as a 
place of recreation for the people. It is 
intended to purchase and lay out Build- 
ing-hill. The estimated cost is about 
3000/., the remainder of which will be 
raised by public subscription. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


A tablet has been erected in Alverstoke 
Chureh, near Gosport, to the memory of 
the officers and soldiers of the 44th regi- 
ment who fell in the Affghan war. Over 
it are hung the colours of that ill-fated 
regiment. The following is the inserip- 
tion :— 

‘* Sacred to the memory of Colonel T. 
Mackrath, Aid-de-Camp to her Majesty, 
Major W. B. Scott, Captain T. Swaine, 
Captain R. B. M‘Crea, Captain F. R. 
Leighton, Captain T. Robinson, Captain 
F. C. Collins, Lieutenant W. H. Dodgin, 
Lieutenant W. G. White, Lieutenant F. 
M. Wade, Lieutenant H. Cadett, Lieu- 
tenant S. Swinton, Lieutenant F. J. C. 
Fortye, Lieutenant A. W. Gray, Pay- 
master T. Bourke, Lieutenant and Quar- 
termaster R. R. Halahan, Surgeon J. 
Harcourt, Assistant Surgeons W. Balfour 
and W. Primrose, and 645 non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers of the 44th 
Regiment, who fell upon the field of battle 
in the disastrous Affghan war of 1841 
and 1842, They sank with arms in their 
hands, unconquered, but overpowered by 
the united horrors of climate, treachery, 
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and barbarous warfare, Their colours, 
saved by Captain J. Souter, one of the 
few survivors, hang above this stone, 
which is erected to their memory by the 
Officers of the 44th regiment.—June, 
1844. ‘ And if thy people Israel be put to 
the worse before the enemy, because they 
have sinned against Thee, and shall re- 
turn and confess Thy name, and pray and 
make supplication before Thee in this 
house ; then hear ‘Thou from the heavens, 
and forgive the sins of thy people Israel.’ 
—2 Chron. vi. 24, 25.” 

Portsmouth Dockyard.—Various new’ 
works, buildings, and improvements in 
this dockyard have progressed most satis- 
factorily during the last year. From 300 
to 500 labourers were employed all the 
summer in excavations for the new steam- 
basin, the south wall of which is nearly 
completed, and the foundation stone was 
laid, with the usual solemnities, by Ad- 
miral Parker, on the 13th of January. 
Thousands of tons of granite have been 
received from Penryn in Cornwall, which 
have been worked for the basin walls. 
The large space called ‘‘ The Buildings,’’ 
now outside the dock walls, will be taken 
in this year, About 200 men have been 
employed in the construction of four new 
building slips, either of which will be ca- 
pable of bearing the largest class ship, and 
when completed will be shedded over. A 
new mast-house, one of the most splendid 
buildings in the dockyard, has been nearly 
completed ; its dimensions are 150 feet in 
length, by 80 in breadth, two stories high; 
the upper floor is supported by 24 cast- 
iron pillars, and is to be the paint-loft ; 
the lower part will be appropriated solely 
for masts, fitted with tram-roads between 
the pillars for their more easy removal. 
The flooring is composed of Claridge’s 
Seyssel asphalte. The police station- 
house and the weighing-house, standing 
in front of this beautiful building, are now 
in course of removal. A present-store 
and working boat-house has also been in 
course of construction this last year, and 
is about half completed. It stands in 
front of the Naval College, abutting on 
the mast pond, into which the boats will 
be launched when completed, or can be 
hauled up on slips when brought in for 
repair, 

The important work of laying down an 
electric telegraph on the South Western 
Railway, from London to Gosport, is 
nearly completed. The posts for sus- 
taining the wires, which are fixed at about 
fifty yards distance, are put down nearly 
the whole way. The cost of the work, 
about 24,000/., is borne in equal propor- 
tions by the Company and by the Board 
of Admiralty, 
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KENT. 


The copper-plate of a fine old map of 
Romney Marsh has been found, dated 
1617, by ‘* Matthew Poker,” and will be 
printed shortly by Mr. ‘Tiffen, of Hythe, 
as subscriptions are entered into for that 
purpose. It was dedicated, by James 
Cole, to the Lords and Commissioners of 
the Levels, and contains much valuable 
information respecting the sewers and 
waterings, 

A survey of the land east and west of 
Dungeness Point will take place in April 
next (weuther permitting), by the officers 
and crew of the ‘‘ Blazer’’ steamer, Capt. J. 
Washington, R.N. the late easterly gales 
having been unfavourable for finishing 
their late survey by placing piles and other 
marks to ascertain the increase or de- 
crease of the beach or shingle near the 
Ness Point, which is continually chang- 
ing by the effects of strong gales and 
heavy surf from the south-west. 


Jan. 2. The directors of the Dover 
Railway Company took possession of the 
whole of the Greenwich Railway, and 
property appertaining to it. Extensive 
alterations will be made at the London- 
bridge terminus ; the present station will 
be razed to the ground, and a handsome 
building erected, in the same siyle of 
architecture with the Brighton, Dover, 
and Croydon station. The whole of the 
line will undergo a thorough repair. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Nov. 30. The Bishop of Chester con- 
secrated Christ Church, Blackburn-street, 
Manchester, a buildmg which formerly 
belonged to the Methodist New Con- 
nexion, to which a new front has been 
added in the Norman style of architecture. 

A noble example has been set in the 
case of a lay patron, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Derby, in conjunction with his 
son, Lord Stanley, of the division of 
parishes of overgrown population into 
several ecclesia: tical districts, or virtually 
additional parishes. The living of Win- 
wick contains a population now of pro- 
bably 20,000. The annual value of the 
rectorial income is 4,220/., and a bill bas 
been carried through Parliament to divide 
the living into five or six separate pa- 
rishes, apportioning the tithes among the 
several incumbents. The present rectory 
house is to be reduced in size; new par- 
sonage houses are to be built for the 
parochial clergy; and, when needed, a 
new church or churches to be built. We 
trust that patrons, ecclesiastical and lay, 
will ponder the example of the Earl of 
Derby. 

Gent. Mac, Vor. XXIII. 


SOMERSET, 


Dec. 23. A new Chureh at Farrington 
Gurney, Somerset, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Salisbury. It is built by Mr. 
Pinch, architect, of Bath, in the Norman 
style, and consists of a nave 35 feet high, 
with a clerestory, supported by round 
pillars and semicircular arches; a deep 
chancel at the east end, and a tower, 
55 feet high, at the west end. ‘The 
whole length of the building is 91 feet, 
and the width 42 feet. There are no gal- 
leries, excepting one in the tower for the 
singers. ‘The chancel is lighted by a 
triple window, and one on either side, 
intended to be filled with stained glass. 
There is accommodation for about 350 
persons in low open seats, three-fourths 
of which are free and unappropriated for 
ever; the whole of these, with the gal- 
lery, altar rail, desk, and timbers of the 
roof, are in imitation of dark oak. The 
pulpit, altar-piece, and font are executed 
in Bath stone. The contract for the 
building was under 12002. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Dec. 18. The ancient parish church of 
St. Mary, Stafford, was re-opened for 
Divine worship, after having undergone a 
thorough and perfect restoration, The 
Lord Bishop of the diocese was met by 
the Mayor of Stafford, John Griffiths, 
esq., Who, attended by the mace-bearers 
and other officers, escorted his lordship 
and the Dean of Bangor, Archdeacon 
Hodgson, and the Rev. Thomas Cold- 
well, M.A., of Abthorpe, Northampton. 
shire, who on that occasion represented 
his brother, the Rev. W. E. Coldwell, 
M.A., the Rector of St. Mary’s, to the 
grand jury room of the Shire-hall, where 
a large body of the clergy, and also the 
borough magistrates and town council, 
had assembled to meet the right rev. 
prelate. A procession was then formed, 
which repaired to the church, where di- 
vine service was read by the Rev. W. E. 
Coldwell, the communion service by the 
Bishop, and a sermon preached by his 
losdship. During the reading of the of- 
fertory, plates were taken round by Earl 
Talbot, accompanied by the mayor as 
churehwarden, and Viscount-Sandon, uac- 
companied by Mr. Fowke the other 
churchwarden, by Viscount Ingestre, the 
Hon. Charles Chetwynd Taibot, T. Salt, 
esq., the Rev. F. Bolton, and the Rev. 
R. Temple. The sum collected was then 
received, in two silver offertory basins, by 
Earl Talbot and Viscount Ingestre, who 
presented it to the Bishop at the altar, 
The collection amounted to 3371. 2s. 9d. 
After the collection, the sacrament was 
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administered to about 200 communicants, 
including the clergy. The altar cloth, 
used for the first time on this occasion, is 
the gift of the Misses Watts Russell, and 
bas been executed entirely by themselves. 
It is an exceedingly valuable and exqui- 
site production, and is composed of rich 
crimson velvet, with a broad border of 
needlework. The collections at two sub- 
sequent services increased the amount to 


464/, 15s. Sd. 
SURREY, 


Dee. 21. The new church of St. Paul’s, 
Herne Hill, in the parish of Dulwich, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Win- 


chester. It is erected on a site presented ' 


by Mrs. Simpson, who laid the first stone 
on the 9th Aug. 1843. The edifice is 
small, being not intended to contain more 
than 700; but it is placed in a command- 
ing situation, and both in its exterior and 
interior it is one of the most perfect ex- 
amples of modern times. ‘The style is 
the Perpendicular of the fifteenth century; 
the architects are Messrs, Alexander and 
Stevens; and the cost has not exceeded 
their estimate of 4,500/. independent of 
the gifts, of which there have been many. 
It is a very happy attempt to restore 
the leading characteristics of the ancient 
churches; there are neither galleries nor 
pews ; the oak roof is painted with judg- 
ment, and after good models; the win- 
dows are all of stained glass by Messrs. 
Ward and Nixon, containing the armo- 
rial bearings of the Queen, Royal Family, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop of 
Winchester, the patrons, and those of the 
principal inhabitant contributors ; encaus- 
tic tiles occupy the space between the 
entrance and the altar; the altar is also 
covered with them, but among them, here 
and there, are introduced porcelain slabs, 
with the Royal Arms, and the arms of 
some of the more liberal donors by whose 
contributions the structure has been raised. 
The pulpit also contains a series of slabs 
in porcelain, very admirably painted, and 
having a remarkably fine effect ; they con- 
tain figures of St. Paul, St. Peter, and 
the four Evangelists. The whole of the 
tiles and slabs were produced at the ma- 
nufactory of Messrs. Copeland and Gar- 
rett, at Stoke-upon- Trent ; they were de- 
signed and manufactured expressly for 
this church, to which they were presented 
by Mr. Garrett; who has, indeed, been 
mainly instrumental in raising this beau- 
tiful structure for the advantage of the 
neighbourhood in which he resides. ‘The 
effect of the encuustic tiles is especially 
good; the design is in pure taste; the 
floor harmonises happily with the ceiling 
and the other decorations of the building ; 


and, altogether, its appearance is in the 
highest degree imposing and impressive. 
The sacramental plate is the gift of Mrs, 
Simpson. The Rev. Matthew Ander. 
son, M.A. has been appointed the minis- 
ter by his Grace the Archbishop of Can. 
terbury, joint patron with the Vicar of 
Camberwel!, 
YORKSHIRE. 

Skerne Church has been completely 
restored at the expense of the patron, 
C. Arkwright, esq., of Dunstable, Bur- 
ton-upon-Trent. The roof is entirely 
new, of a beautiful Gothic pattern, and 
the pews are designed to resemble open 
seats and stall ends ; they are of a simple 
character, and are also new; the pulpit, 
reading desk, altar rails, and table are 
exceedingly chaste in design. ‘The stone- 
work of the windows, &c. has been also 
restored according to their original de. 
sign. 

SCOTLAND. 

Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel, situated at the 
eastern extremity of the valley which sepa- 
rates the Old and New Towns of Edin- 
burgh, formerly the old Botanic Garden, 
has been sold to the North British Rail- 
way Company. On New Year’s-day 
morning, the remains of the foundress, 
Lady Glenorchy, were exhumed from 
under the floor of the chapel, which was 
covered by several large flags, on one cf 
which a large plate of brass indicated who 
lay below. At the bottom of a flight of 
steps, and in a narrow yault, the coffin 
was found, which had rested there in 
darkness for nearly 60 years. ‘The coflin, 
in the first attempt of the labourers to 
remove it from its place, parted longitu- 
dinally a-top, and the remains of Lady 
Glenorchy were deposited within a new 
shell prepared for the purpose. The plate 
above bore, in characters still distinctly 
legible, that the remains were those of 
Lady Glenorchy, the foundress of the 
chapel, and that she had departed this life 
in July, 1786, in her 44th year. The 
remains were removed in a hearse to the 
cemetery of St. John’s Chapel, Prince’s- 
street, till it has been ascertained from 
the Marquess of Breadalbane where they 
are to be finally re-interred. 

A sensation of no ordinary character 
has been caused in the neighbourhood of 
Lanark, by the breaking down of a pro- 
phecy which had been current for the 
Jast 180 years—to the effect that no male 
heir would ever be born at Lee House, 
owing to the Lockharts of Lee having 
been noted persecutors of the Cove- 
nanters. Daughters there have been in 
plenty; but a female could not inherit 
the estates. Now, however, a son and 
heir has been born at Lee House, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Nov. 25. Royal Bucks or King’s Own Militia, 
Sir H. Verney, Bart. to be Major. 

Dec. 12. Elected Knights of the Garter, His 
Serene Highness Ernest II. reigning Duke of 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha, Earl De Grey, the 
Marquess of Abercorn, Earl Talbot, and Earl 
Powis. 

Dec.14. Brooke Hamilton Gyll, of Wyrards- 
bury house, Bucks, esq. Gordon W. J. Gyll, 
of Wimpole-st. esq. Sir Robert Gyll, of Chelsea, 
Knt. sons of William Gyll, of Wyrardsbury- 
house, esq. deceased, and Frances-Caroline 
widow of Hamilton Gyll, of Shenley-lodge and 
Salisbury-hall, co. Hertford, esq. and her two 
sons, Hamilton Flemyng Campbell Gyll and 
Bellenden Charles John Gyll, grandsons of 
the said William Gyll, to continue to use the 
surname of Gyll, instead of Gill. 

Dec. 24. Frederick Sedley, esq. to be In. 
spector of Police for the Island of Malta. 

Dec. 26. Knighted by patent, Chevalier Ro- 
bert Schomburgh, recently at the head of the 
expedition for exploring the boundaries of the 
colony of British Guiana. 

Dec. 27. The Hon. Mortimer Sackville-West 
to be one of the Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly 
Waiters in ordinary to her Majesty. 

Dec. 28, Edward Smirke, esq. to be Solicitor- 
General to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. 

Dec.31. The Hon. Charles Augustus Murray 
to be Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation at 
the Court of Naples, and Extra Groom in 
Waiting to her Majesty.x———Scots Fusilier 
Guards, Major and brevet Col. B. Drummond 
to be Lieut.-Col.; Captain and Lieut.-Col. H. 
Colvile to be Major (with the rank of Colonel 
in the Army); Lieut. and Capt. C. J. J. Hamil- 
ton to be Captain and Lieut.-Col.——Brevet, 
Captain E. Croker, of the 2nd Dragoons, to be 
Major in the Army. 

an, 2. Thomas Thompson, “7. to be 
Superintendent of Police for the Island of 
Ceylon. 

‘an. 4. Unattached, brevet Major J. De 
Lacy, from 36th Foot, to be Major. 

Jan, 8. Thomas Uwins, esq. R. A. to be 
Surveyor of Pictures in Ordinary to Her Ma- 
jesty. 

, Jan. 9. Renfrewshire Militia, Capt. R. 
Morris to be Major. 

Jan. 10. Major Matthew Richmond to be 
Superintendent of the Southern Division of 
the Colony of New Zealand. 

Jan. 14. Lieut.-Col. George Macdonald to 
be Lieutenant-Governor of the Island of Domi- 
nica. 

Jan. 16. The Right Hon. Sir Charles Theo- 
philus Metcalfe, Bart. G.C.B. (Governor of 
Canada, &c.) created Baron Metcalfe, of Fern 
Hill, co. Berks.—Hospital Staff, Surgeon A. 
Shanks, M.D. from 55th Foot, to be Staff Sur- 

eon of the First Class, Surgeon J. M‘Coy 

‘Donald, from the 1st West India Regt., to 
be Staff Surgeon of the Second Class. 

Jan. 17. Deputy Commissary-general T. 
Carey, to be a Commissary-general ; Assistant 
Commissary-general W. R. Eppes, and Assist- 
ant Commissary-general H. Bowers, to be De- 
puty Commissaries General.—68th Foot, Lieut. 
W.H.H. Carmichael, to be Adjutant.—75th 
Foot, Captain Peter Delancey to be Major. 

Jan. 22. Royal Artillery, Capt. and brevet 
Major R. B. Rawnsley to be Lieut.-Colonel, 





Member returned to serve in Parliament, 
Dartmouth—Joseph Somes, esq. 


EccLestAsTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. H. K. Bonney to be Archdeacon of Lin- 
coln and fourth Residentiary Canon. 

Rev. H. Tattam to be Archdeacon of Bedford. 

Rev. W. Gee, to be Archdeacon of West Corn- 


wall. 

Rev. J. H. Philpotts to be Archdeacon of 
Cornwall. ; 

Rev. F. Anson, jun. to be Canon of Windsor. 

Rev. H. Allen, Trinity Church, Clifton, P.C. 
Bristol. 

Rey. G. J. Atkinson, Eagle V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. H. Bagnall, Sheinton R. Salop. 

Rev. T. Barton, Holy Trinity, Richmond P.C. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. M. Barnard, Little Bardfield R. Essex. 

Rev. Mr. Boothby, Nunburnholm V. Yorksh. 

Rev. J. C. Bradney, Greet R. Salop. 

Rev. D. A. Browne, New Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Salterton R. Devon. 

Rev. G. G. Carringham, New District of Sut- 
ton-on-Plym PC. Plymouth. 

Rev. W. C. B. Cave, Derwent P.C. Derbyshire. 

Rev. C. Clarkson, Ringsfield with Little Redis- 
ham R.R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Collin, Haydon with Little Chishall, 
R.R. Essex. : 
Rev. H. P. Costobodie, King’s Norton V. Leic. 
Rev. A. Cowburn, Humber R. Herefordshire. 

Rey. C. H. Cox, Oulton R. Suffolk. 

= Cursham, Hartwell P.C. Northampton- 
shire, 

Rev. R. Denny, Ingleton P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. B. Doune, Hinxworth R. Hertfordshire. 

Rev. H. Drury, Bremhill V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. P. Eden, Stockton-on-Tees V. Durham. 

Rev. D. Edwards, Cappel Garmon, Llanrwst, 
P.C. Denbighshire. 

Rev. T. L. Fellows, Beighton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. M. Glenie, Mark P.C. Somersetshire. 

Rev. S. Goodenough, Aikton R. near Carlisle. 

Rev. W. G. Goodchild, East Tilbury R. Essex. 

Rev. J. Haigh, St. Paul’s Church P.C. Hud- 
dersfield. 

Rey. H. Hanmer, Grendon R. Warwickshire. 

Rey. J. Hart, Soulbury P.C. Bucks. 

Rev. W. H. Havergal, St. Nicholas R. Wor- 
cester, 

Rev. C. J. Hawkins, Sutton-on-the-Forest V. 
Yorkshire. 

Rey. J. W. Hill, Waverton P.C. Chester. 

Rey. A. B. Hill, Morebath V. Devon. ___ 

Rev. M. Hill, St. John’s Church P.C. Kidder- 
minster. 

Rey. J. H. Hoskins, Blaby R. Leicestershire. 

Rev. G. J. Huddleston, ‘Tunworth R. Hants. 

Rev. W. Hunt, St. Saviour’s P.C. Liverpool. 

Rev. E. W. Ingram, Stanford R. Worc. 

Rey. T. F. Jennings, Flax Bourton P.C. Som. 

Rey. E. Johnston, Hampton P.C. Middlesex. 

Rey. J. C. Kempe, Huish R. Devon. 

Rev. J. Lawrell, St. John’s Church, Cove, P.C. 
Devonshire. 

Rev. P. — Draycot Folliatt R. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Lowe, Abbot’s Bromley V. Staff. 

Rev. D. Melville, Shellesley Beauchamp R. 
Worcestershire. 

Rev. R. T. Mills, Halse V. Somersetshire. 

Rev. E. Neale, Kirton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. Newby, Wickham R. Durham, 

Rev. J. W. North, Trinity Church, Greenwich, 
P.C. Kent. 

Rey. P. H. Palmer, Woolsthorpe R. Linc. 

Rev. R. B. Paul, Kentish Town P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. J. F. 8S. Phabayn, Chariton Horethorne 
VY. Somersetshire. f 

Rev. R, Price, Eardisley V. Herefordshire. 

Rev, J. Pugh, St, Paul’s, Walsall P.C, Staff, 
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Rev. J. Ralph, Adlington V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. F. G. Rawlins, Leaden Roding R. Essex. 

Rev, W. E. Rawstorne, Galby R. Leic. 

Rev. J. C. Reynolds, Beeston St. Andrew R. 
Norwich. 

Rey. J. P. Reynolds, Neckton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Roberts, Stocklinch Magdalen R. Som. 

Rey. J. J. Robinson, Lostock R. Chester. 

Rev. F. Rogers, Kesgrave P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Saunders, St. Luke, Old Street R. 
Middlesex. 

Rev. H. 8. Sayce, Shirehampton P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. H. J. Stevenson, Hallow and Grimley 
RR. Worcestershire. 

Rey. H. Sweeting, Botus Fleming R. Cornwall. 

Rev. T. Taylor, Little Malvern P.C. Worc. 

Rey. G. H. Vachell, Foulness R. Essex. 

Rey. L. Woolcombe, Petrockstow R. Devon. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. J. Foster, to the Earl of Sefton. 

Rev. T. G. Hatchard, to the Marquess of Co- 
nyngham. 

Rev. W. Jackson, D.D. to the Earl of Lonsdale. 

a * W. J. Jenkins, B.A. to the Earl of Car- 

igan. 

Rey. D. Jones, B.D. to Lord Say and Sele. 

Rev. J. B. Smith, D.D. to the Duke of New- 
castle. 

Rey. T, Sworde, M.A. to the Duke of Grafton. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 

Francis Hart Dyke, esq. to be her Majesty’s 
Procurator General. 

Henry Pownall, esq. to be Chairman of the 
Middlesex magistrates (votes for Mr.Pownall 
70; for Mr. Rotch 25). 

Rev. D. S. Hodgson, B.A. to be Head Master 
of the Grammar School, Bolton, Lanc. 

Rev. F. Jones, M.A. to be Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Uffculme. 

Rev. J. Pugh, to be Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School of Queen Mary, Walsall. 

Rev. T. Taylor, M.A. to be Head Master of 
the Grammar School at Colwall, Heref. 





BIRTHS. 


Nov.17. At the manor house, Tavistock, 
the wife of John Benson, esq. a dau. 

Dec.1. At the vicarage, Leeds, the wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Hook, a son.——5. At the Elms, 
Market Harborough, the Hon. Mrs. W. De 
Capel Brooke, a son.——9. At Bishopsteignton, 
the wife of Thomas Levett Prinsep, esq. a son 
and heir.—13. At Greenwich Hospital, Lady 
Isabella Hope, a dau.—14. At Blackbrook 
Lodge, Fareham, the wife of J. F. Burrell, jun. 
o~. ason and heir.—15. At Connaught-pl. 
Lady Mildred Hope, a dau.—At Edmon- 
thorpe, Leicestershire, the Hon. Mrs. Ed- 
wardes, a son.— 16. At Mount-street, Park- 
lane, the Countess of Enniskillen, a son and 
heir.—17. At Tawstock Court, Devon, the 
wife of Edward J. Weld, esq. a son.—At 


Brighton, the wife of Capt. Vernon, Cold- ° 


stream Guards, a dau.—19. At the house of 
her father, Edmund Turner, esq. M.P. for 
Truro, the wife of the Rev. Frederick Carlyon, 
a dau.——20. At Newton Tracy, the Hon. Mrs. 
Trefusis, a dau.——21. At Clifden Park, Hants, 
the wife of R. F. Chapman, esq. ason and heir. 
—22. In Hyde Park-sq. Mrs. Edward Bald- 
win, a son.——At Ince Blundell-hall, Lancash. 
the wife of Thomas Weld Blundell, esq. a son 
and heir.—24. The Countess of Hillsborough, 


a son and heir.—23. At Lincoln, the wife of. 


F. Sutton, esq. late Capt. 7th Hussars, a son 
and dau.——26. At Milton, the Viscountess 
Milton, a dau.——27, The lady of Sir Johu 


Power, Bart. of Kilfane, Kilkenny, a son.—— 
28. At Dublin, the wife of Capt. Money-Kyrle, 
32d Regt. a son. 

Lately. At Rathcorlin, co. Westmeath, the 
wife of John Malone, esq. a son and heir.—— 
At Cheltenham, the wife of H. E. Butler, esq. 
(nephew to the Earl of Kilkenny,) a son and 


eir. 

Jan. 1. At Gloucester-terr. Regent’s Park, 
the wife of Percy Davies, esq. a dau.— 
3. At Convamore, the Countess of Listowell, 
twin daughters——At Babraham, the Hon. 
Mrs. Adeane, a dau.——At Streatby vicarage, 
the wife of the Rev. James R. Burgess, a 
dau.—At Coleshill-house, Berks, the Hon. 
Mrs. Edward Pleydell Bouverie, a dau.—— 
4. In Eaton-sq. Lady Rosa Greville, a dau. 
—- In Lowndes-sq. Mrs. William Stoptord, a 
a son.——5. In Hereford-st. the wife of Stephen 
Ram, esq. a son.—aAt Waresley Park, Hunts, 
the Laily Caroline Duncombe, a dau.——In 
Harley-st. the wife of Arthur Champagne, esq, 
a dau.——7. At Munich, the Princess Leopold 
of Bavaria, by birth Archduchess vf Tuscany, 
a prince.——8. In Berkeley-sq. the Countess 
ot Abuyne, a dau.——9. In Chesham-pl. the 
Countess of Arundel and Surrey, a dau.—— 
11. In Grosvenor-sq. the Hon. Mrs. Capel, a 
son.—13. At Cambridge House, the Heredi- 
tary Grand Duchess of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, 
a prince, which survived its birth only a few 
minutes.——14. The Countess of Shelburne, 
ason.—At Pull Court, Worcestershire, the 
wife of William Dowdeswell, esq. M. P. a son. 
—In Portland-pl. the wife of Henry David- 
son, esq. a dau.——15. At Hampton Court, 
Herefordsh. the wife of John Arkwright, esq. 
a dau.—16. At Kingscote, the wife of Col. 
Kingscote,ason.——At Langford-grove, Essex. 
Lady Rayleigh, a dau.——20. At Koehampton, 
the Hon. Mrs. Leslie Melville, a son.——23, In 
Gordon-sq. the wife of John Romilly, esq. a 
son. 





MARRIAGES. 


June s. At Syiney, Capt. E. M. O’Connell, 
99th Regt. Brigade Major, at Sydney, to Sarah, 
second dau. of Major W. Russell, of Toobimba, 
Hunter River, late 20th Regt., and niece of the 
late Capt. Russell. 

Aug. 14. At Sydney, N. S. Wales, Edward 
William Terrick Hamilton, youngest son 
of Archdeacon Hamilton, to Annie, second 
dau. of Wm. Thacker, esq. of Sydney. 

Sept.16. At Simla, Charles Apthorp Wheel- 
wright, esg. of the Bengal Horse Art. youngest 
son of the Rev.C. A. Wheelwright, Prebendary 
of Lincoln, and Rector of Tansor, to Fanny, 
dau. of Capt. White, late of the 3rd Regt. of 
Dragoons. 

Oct. 8. At Nagpore, Lieut. Lisley John 
Batten, 18th Madras Nat. Inf. eldest son of 
John Batten, esq. Rochester, to Sarah-Ann, 
youngest dau. of Major Davidson, Bengal 
Service. 

22. At Montserrat, Francis Burke, esq. to 
Rosina, fourth dau. of the late Dr. West, of 
Antigua.— At Guelph, James Lamond Smith, 
esq. of Glen Millan, Aberdeen, Scotland, 
to Isabella, third dau. of the late George 
Barker, esq. of Leamington Priors, co. Warw. 

24. At Benares, Frederick Trollope, esq. 
62d Regt. N. I. to Mary-Victoria, youngest 
dau. of C. B. Francis, esq. Bengal Medical 
Establishment. 

31. At Calcutta, John Alexander Cripps, 
esq. to Georgiana-Foster, dau. of George 
Wise, esq. of Dacca. 

Nov.2. At Oran, Africa, Giles Mumby, esq. 
surgeon of Algeirs, to Jane, second dau. of 
Nathaniel Welsford, esq. of the former place. 

6. At Jerruck, Lower Sinde, Bombay, Robt, 
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Maxwell Johnstone, esq. Ist Grenadier Regt. 
Sub-Assistant Commissary Gen. to Emma- 
Maray, youngest dau. of the late Rev. ‘Thos. 
Critchlow Edgell. 

9. At Paumben, Madras, the Rev. Henry 
Cherry, of Madura, to Henrietta-Ebell, dau. 
of Capt. H. Ebell, Custom Master of Paum- 


ben. 

12. At Bellary, Madras, A. G. Tweedie, esq. 
Madras Civil Service, eldest son of Alexander 
Tweedie, esq. M.D. F.R.S. to Isabella-Fanny, 
youngest dau. of Maijor-Gen, Leslie, K. H., 
commanding Bellary. 

13. At Dover, P. A. Delanoy Lafargue, esq. 
to Rosa, seventh dau. of the late J. K. North, 
esq. of Leicester. Also, James Eyres Coward, 
jun. esq. of Tiverton, Devon, to Lucy-Pick, 
eighth dau. of the late J. E. North, esq. 

14. At Octacamund, Madras, Lieut. F. W. 
Bond, Art. eldest son of Lieut.-Col. F. Bond, 
Madras Art. to Ann, eldest dau. of R. Monk, 
esq. of Reading, Berks. 

15. At Wardle Lodge, Capt. J. A. D. Fer- 
gusson, of the 6th Regt. Bengal Light Cav., 
second surviving son of the late Sir James 
i yen of Kilkerran, Bart. and of the 
Right Hon. Lady Henrietta Fergusson, to 
Margaret, fourth dau. of the late James Hope, 
esq. Writer to the Signet. 

16. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Oswald, 
sixth son of John Copland, esq. of Chelms- 
ford, Essex, to Frances, third dau. of John 
Alliston, esq. of Russell-sq. London.—At 
Ilfracombe, Henry Heming, esq. to Eliza- 
Anne, eldest dau. of Capt. J. B. Monk, late of 
the 97th Regiment. 

19. At Alphington, Thomas Coulson San- 
ders, esq. of Exeter, to Mary-LKlizabeth, second 
dau. of Joseph Buckley, esq. of Alphington. 
—At Hove, George Reade, esq. of Hutton 
Locras, Cleveland, to Melville-Barbara, second 
dau. of John Watson, esq. of Wick Lodge, 
Brighton.—At Great Yarmouth, C. B. Wiles, 
esq. surgeon, Norwich, son of the late W. 
Wiles, esq. of Pidley Lodge, co. Huntingdon, 
to Martha-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Capt. 
Smyth, R.N.—At Whitby, the Rev. William 
Duncombe, Vicar of Crowle, Linc., only son 
of William Duncombe, esq. of Lagley, Herts, 
to Caroline- Anne, eldest dau. of James Walker, 
esq. of Whitby.—At Brompton, Middlesex, 
the Rev. P. C. Nicholson, only surviving son 
of the Rev. Henry Nicholson, Rector of Mores- 
by, Cumberland, to Mary, dau. of Isaiah Lin- 
wood Verity, esq. late Major of the 92d High- 
landers.——At Leyton, Essex, the Rev. Chas. 
Kemble, M.A. of Wadham Coll. Oxford, In- 
cumbent of St. Michael’s Church, Lambeth, 
to Charlotte, second dau. of Stephen Wildman 
Cattley, esy. of Leyton.——At Colaba, Bom- 
bay, Capt. Thorp, paymaster of 63d Regt. son 
of ‘Thomas Thorpe, Rector of Burton Obery, 
Leicestershire, to Ann-Dorothy, eldest dau. 
of the late Thomas Wathington, esq. of New 
Parks, in the same county. 

20. At Bath, Alexander T. Gordon, esq. 
Surveyor-Gen. of Hong Kong, to Augusta A. 
Whitaker, grand-dau. of the Chevalier de 
Forssmann.———At Walthamstow, William 
Wilson, esq. eldest son of the Rev. William 
Wilson, Vicar of Walthamstow, Essex, to 
Anne-Rodick, dau. of the late Archibald 
Corbett, esq.——At Christ Church, St. Mary- 
lebone, Capt. ‘Thomas Dickinson, R.N. to 
Maria, widow of Thomas Senior, esq. of Great 

ling. At Cheltenham, W. Shaw Bond, 





esy. of Devonshire-place, Cavendish-square, to 
Frances-Jane, dau. of the late Cornelius 
O'Callaghan, esq. of Ballynahinch, co Clare. 
——At Royston, the Rev. James Fendall, 
Rector of Hariton, Cambridge, to Maria- 
Eleanor, widow of Henry Hawkins, esq. of 
the Priory, Royston, 


23. In the Catholic chapel, Jarratt-st. and 
afterwards at St. Peter’s church, Capt. O’Con- 
nell, 38th Regt., brother of C. D. O’Connell, 
esq. late M.P. for Kerry, to Jane, only dau. of 
William Williams, esq. of the Bank of Eng- 
land.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Thomas 
Matthews, jun. esq. of Castle Carey, Somerset, 
to Maria-Anne, only dau. of the late John 
Buckingham, esq. of Broad-st. St. Giles’s-in- 
the-Fields. 

25. At Leeds, Geenge Aplin, esq. to Miss 
Aplin, dau. of the Rev. A. B. Aplin, Incumbent 
of Stanley, near Wakefield.——At Arolsen, 
Adolphe George Prince Hereditary of Schaum- 
bourg Lippe to the Princess Hermione, second 
dau. of Prince George of Waldeck, Sovereign 
of Waldeck and Pyemont.——At Naples, his 
Royal Highness the Duc d’Aumale, son of the 
King of the French, to the Princess Marie 
Caroline of Salerno, dau. of the Prince of 
Salerno, uncle of the King of Naples, and 
brother of the Queen of the French. 

26. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Capt. 
Draper, 64th Regt. to Anne-Constance, fourth 
dau. of John Grub, esq. late of Horsendon 
House, Bucks.——AtSt. Pancras New Church, 
William Law, esq. of Woburn-pl. to Margaret, 
only dau. of Samuel Clegg, esq. Civil Engineer, 
——At Guernsey, Lieut.-Col. ‘Trafford, of Pan- 
thoel, Carmarthensh. to Maria, second dau. of 
John Le Marchant, esq. of Melrose, Jurat of 
the Royal Court of that Island.——At Bourton 
on Dunsmoor, Warwicksh. the Rev. Abdiel 
Seaton, youngest son of the Rev. Wm. Seaton, 
Rector of Lampeter, Pembrokeshire, to Har- 
riet-Lucy, youngest dau. of James Palmer, 
esq. of the Ciose, Litchfield.——At Christ 
Church, the Rev. John Jadis, Vicar of Hum- 
bleton, Yorkshire, to Jane-Anne, dau. of the 
late Edmund Hopkins, esy. of Hackney.——At 
South Petherton, Robert Pittard, esq. of Rod- 
well Farm, parish of Kingsbury Episcopi, to 
Rebecca, only dau. of the Rev. Edward Pal- 
tridge, of South Petherton.——At Dibden, the 
Hon. Oliver William Lambart, youngest son 
of the late Earl of Cavan, to Anne-Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Capt. Willes,'R.N. of Lang- 
down, near Southampton.— At St. George’s, 
Hanover--sq. Henry Desiré Alexis Joseph 
Lebeau, of Brussels, officer of the househuld 
troops of H. M. the King of the Belgians, only 
child of M. Lebeau, physician to His Majesty, 
and nephew of the ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to Maria-Amelia, relict of the Rev. S. 
H. Whittuck, and dau. of James Jenkins, esq. 
of Chepstow.——At Poona, J. P. Mayers, esq. 
of 28th Regt. to Wilhelmina, youngest dau. 
of George Ormond, esq. 86th Regt. 

27. The Rey. George France, M.A. Rector 
of Brockdish, Norfolk, son of William B. 
France, esq. of Cadogan-pl. to Elizabeth, the 
Only dau. of Luke 'T. Flood, esq. of Helle Vue, 
Chelsea.——At Stonehouse, Ernest Elliott, 
esq. K.N, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
James Hilton, esq. of Littleham, North Devon. 
——At Ashcott, Som., Richard Bassett Beau- 
pre, esq. Glamorganshire, and of the Royal 
Art, to Frances, second dau. of the late Stephen 
Dowell, esq. of Pulteney-st. Bath. At York, 
the Rev. Robert W. 15. Hornby, B.A. to Annie, 
eldest dau. of Henry Smales, esq.——At St. 
Olave’s Jewry, William, son of Adam W. 
Elmsley, esq. to Elizabeth-Sarah, youngest 
dau. of Burton Mumford, esq. of Bishop’s 
Stortford, Herts. 

28. At Plymouth, the Rev. E. Beauchamp 
St. John, M.A., Rector of Idefurd, Devon, to 
Mary, third dau. of the late Robert Lovell 
Gwatkin, of Princess-sq.——At Florence, Edm. 
Creswell, esq. of Gibraitar, to Mary, second 
dau. of the late Rev. William Fraser, Rector 
of North Waltham, Hants.—At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. James Sibbald David, eldest son 
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of Sir David Scott, Bart. K. H1., to Harriet- 
Anne, only dau. of Henry Shank, esq. of 
Gloucester-pl. and of Castlerig, Fifeshire. 

30. At Tattingstene, Suffolk, John Bruce 
Pryce, esq. of Duffryn, Glamorgansh., High 
Sheriff for that county, to Alicia-Grant, second 
dau. of the late William Bushby, esq. of 
Great Cumberland-place. 

Lately. At Liangathen, John Pugh Pryse, 
esq. youngest son of Pryse Pryse, esq. of Go- 
qestlan, M.P. for Cardigan, to Mary-Anne, 
second dau. of John Walters Philipps, esq. of 
Aberglassney, Carmarthensh.—At Wotton- 
under-Edge, the Rev. John Harsent, of Ba- 
singbourne, to Susannah, youngest dau. of the 
late Stephen Bendall, esq. of the former place. 
———At the Ambassador’s Chapel, Firmin 
Francois Raveau, architect, Paris, to Frances- 
Anne, third dau. of Charles Ball, esq. late of 
Postford-hill, near Guildford, Surrey.——At 
Eaton-sq. the Rev. Algernon Wodehouse, son 
of the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Wodehouse, to the 
Lady Elinor Ashburnham, dau. of the late 
Earl of Ashburnham. : 

Dec.3. At Tettenhall, W. Fleming Fryer, 
esq. of Tettenhall Wood, eldest son of Richard 
Fryer, esq. of the Wergs, Staff., to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Horton, of Tet- 
tenhall.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the 
Rev. litid Thomas, of EKathorpe House, War- 
wick, to Elizabeth, widow of Col. Rathbone, 
of Kensington. At Withybrook, Warw. 
Thomas Chavasse, esq. surgeon, of Edgbas- 
ton, to Miriam-Sarah, dau. of the late James 
Wyld, esq. —— to his late Majesty. 
At Liverpool, Capt. M. W. Goldie, 42d High- 
landers, son of Gen. Goldie, of the Nunnery, 
Isle of Man, to Caroline, dau. of E. Arnaud, 
esq. of Liverpool.—aAt St. Mary’s, Bryanston- 
sq. Henry Taylor, esq. Upper Montagu-st. 
Montagu-sq. to Eliza, youngest dau. of the late 
Charles Snoad, jun. esq. White Hall, Brook- 
land, Kent.——At St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 
Capt. James Knox, to Mary-Anne, widow of 
James Frederick Stewart, esq. of River-st. 
Myddleton-sq.— At Claybrook, Frederick R. 
Spackman, M.B. of Harpenden, Herts, to 
Caroline- Harriett, eldest dau. of the Rev. R. 
H. Johnson, M.A. Rector of Lutterworth.—— 
At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Leonard Pead, esq. 
of Hornchurch, Essex, second son of the late 
Benj. Pead, esq. of Haeton House, to Helen, 

oungest dau. of the late David Hunter, of 

ontagu-street, Russell-square. : 

4. AtSt. Marylebone, Geo. Joseph Harding, 
esq. of Solihull, Warw. to Helen, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Jeremiah Watson, of Armwood, 
Lymington, Hants.———At_ Fawley, Hants, 
Alex. Dundas Ross Wishart Baillie Cochrane, 
esq. M.P. for Bridport, to Annabella-Mary- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Andr. R. Drummond, 
esq. of Cadlands Park, and grand-dau. of the 
Duke of Rutland.——At Reuss Greiz, his 
Highness the Hereditary Prince Charles Egon 
Leopold of Furstenberg, to her Serene High- 
ness Princess Elizabeth Henrietta of Reuss 
Greiz, second dau. of the late Prince Henry 
XIX., and niece of the reigning Prince. 

5. At Budock, E. B. Tweedy, esq. of Truro, 
to Elizabeth-Paul, second dau. of the late 
Pearce Rogers, esq. of Helston.——At Trinity 
church, Gray’s-inn-road, Evan B. Jones, esq. 
of Union-street, Southwark, to Felicia-Emma, 
only dau. of the late Major Barker, 12th Ben- 
gal Nat. Inf. and grand-dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Clayton, late Gov. of Bencoolen.—aAt St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. his Excellency the 
Baron Nieumann, the Austrian Ambassador, 
to Lady Augusta Somerset, dau. of his Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort.——The Rev. Samuel 
Childs Clarke, B.A. to Amelia-Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late William Law, esq. of Kidling- 
ton, co. Oxford,——At Barnbarroch, Wigton. 





shire, Edmund Richard Jeffreys, esq. Major in 
the 88th Regt. to Mary, dau. of the late Col. 
Vans Agnew, C.B. of Barnbarroch and Shen- 
chan.——At Plymouth, the Rev. Edward God- 
frey, to Emily-Clare, eldest dau. of the late 
Capt. Rene Payne, Deputy-Commissary-Gen. 
of the Bombay Army. At St. Olave’s, Old 
Jewry, William, son of Adam W. Elmsley, 
esq. to Elizabeth-Sarah, youngest dau. of Bur- 
= Mumford, esq. of Bishop’s Stortford, 
erts. 

7. At Malden, Surrey, Thomas C. Fletcher, 
son of the late Thomas Fletcher, esq. to Julia- 
Margaret, youngest dau. of the late Robert 
Fillingham, esq. of Guildford-street, Russell- 
sqnees——At Lichen, Richard Tonson Evan- 
son, M.D. to Lady William Montagu, dau. of 
James Du Pre, esq. of Wilton Park, Bucking- 
hamshire.—-—At Islington, the Rev. Samuel 
Sawrey Knipe, M.A. youngest son of the late 
Rev. Francis Knipe, B.D. Rector of Sandon, 
Essex, to Maria-Louisa, youngest dau. of the 
late Chas. Hodgson, esq. of Chelmsford, and 
Grove Cottage, Sandon, in the same county. 

9. At Southampton, George ‘Thompson, 
esq. of Southampton, to Sarah, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late William Clift, esq. of Durring- 
ton, Wilts, and relict of William Hicks, esq. 
of Amesbury. 

10. At Langley Marsh, Bucks, Benjamin 
Lancaster Jemmett, esq. M.D. London, of 
Grenada, West Indies, to Catharine, youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Kingsley, esq. of the 
Grove, Camberwell.—At St. Mary’s, Bryan- 
ston-sq. Robert-John, eldest son of Robert 
Ramsden, esy. of Carlton Hall, Notts, to 
Mary-Matilda, eldest surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. Henry Gipps, of Hereford.—At 
Rockbeare, Francis D. Daly, esq. Lieut.-Col. of 
the 4th Light Dragoons, to Sarah-Anne, only 
dau.of H. F. Bidgood, esq. of Rockbeare 
Court, Devon.—aAt Brent-Eleigh, the Rev. 
Frederick Hose, M.A., to Catharine-Anne, dau. 
of the Rev. Richard Snape, M.A. Rector of 
Brent-Eleigh.——aAt Rendcombe, John Wing- 
field Stratford, esq. only son of the Hon. J. 
W. Stratford, of Addington-place, Kent, to 
Jane-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Guise, Bart. of Rendcombe Park, 
Glouc.—At Machynlleth, David Gilbertson, 
esq. of Long Acre, London, third son of W. 
C. Gilbertson, esq. of Cefngwyn, Cardigansh. 
to Catharine, only child of David Pritchard, 
esq. of Ceuniarth, Montgomerysh.—At Ips- 
wich, Rebert Cobbold, only son of Robert 
Perry, esq. to Matilda, only dau. of the late 
Thomas Lincolne Barker, esq.—aAt St. Leo- 
nard’s on Sea, W. E. Wilkinson, esq. 21st Regt. 
Bombay Inf. son of the late Rev. M. Wilkin- 
son, Rector of Redgrave with Botesdale, and 
of Nowton, Suffolk, to Mary-Alicia, fourth 
dau. of the late Peter Horrocks, esq. of Beo- 
mond, Surrey. 

ll. At Scarborough, the Rev. John Denne 
Hilton, Curate of Scarborough, to Elizabeth- 
Frances, dau. of the late R. P. Steer, esq.—. 
At Egremont, near Liverpool, John only son 
of the late Joseph Judge, of St. John’s, South- 
wark, to Mary, eldest dau. of Raynes Waite 
Appleton, esq. of Egremont.—At Brixton, 
David Innes Noad, esq. to Rebecca-Beaumont, 
only dau. of the late Jouas Binns, esq. of 
North Brixton.——At Chelsea, Richard, son 
of William Houghton, esq. of Longdon, Staf- 
fordsh. to Penelope-Maude, dau. of John Scott, 
esq. of the Admiralty, Somerset House. ——At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Count de Jarnac, 
eldest son of Viscount de Chabot, K.C.H., 
and nephew of the Duke of Leinster, premier 
secretary to the French Embassy, to the Hon. 
Geraldine Augusta Foley, second dau. of the 
late and sister of the present Lord Foley. 

12, At St, Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. Richard 
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William Fitzpatrick, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
to Harriet, eldest dau. of Thomas Chandiess, 
esq. of Gloucester-pl.——At Shropham, Norf., 
the Rev. Frederic Bignold, second son of 
Samuel Bignold, esq. of Norwich, to Jane- 
Maria, youngest dau. of Henry D’Esterre 
Hemsworth, esq, of Shropham Hall, —— At 
Chichester, John Geddes Cockburn, esq. of 
the London and County Bank, to Jane-Chris- 
tiana, third dau. of William Charles Newland, 
esq. of Chichester.——At Preston-next-Faver- 
sham, J. Henry Venables, esq. son of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Venables, of Llysdinan Hall, 
Breconsh. to Sophia, dau. of Giles Hilton, esq. 
of Preston House, near Faversham, Kent.—— 
At Burnham, Norfolk, Horatio Girdlestene, 
esq. of Hanley, Staffordshire, great nephew of 
the late Viscount Nelson, to Ellen-Catharine, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir William Bolton, 
Capt. R.N. At Islington, Daniel Green- 
away Porter, esq. of Great Tower-st. to Julia, 
second dau. of Joshua Reynolds Pugh, esq. of 
York-pl. City-road.— At St. George’s, Han- 
over-sq. Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, Bart. to 
Sidney, youngest dau. of the Right Hon, C. 
W. Williams Wynn, M.P., &c.——At Beverley, 
J. F. Brodrick, esq. of Hull, to Ann, only dau. 
of William Hodgson, esq. of Beverley.——At 
Cheltenham, the Rev. John Charnock, M.A. 
Incumbent of Aldfield-cum-Studley, Yorksh., 
to Harriet-Dorothea, dau. of the late Vice- 
Adm. Sir R. T. Rickets, Bart. the Elms.——At 
Nantwich, Oswald New, esq. of Evesham, 
Worcestershire, to Lydia-Ann, only dau. of 
Ralph Cappur, esq. of Nantwich, Cheshire. 
—At Huddersfield, John Armitage, esq. of 
Paddock House, to Anna, eldest dau. of Joseph 
Kaye, esq. 

14. At Dublin, Carden Terry, esq. of Pros- 
pect, Cork, to Emma-Conolly, widow, only 
sister of Sir John Conroy, Bart. of Arborfield 
Hall, Berksh.——At St. Pancras New Church, 
Sidney-R. Joseph, me of Upper Charlotte-st. 
Fitzroy-sq. to Fanny-Ellen, only dau. of Philip 
Goode, esq. of Howland-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

17. At Kessingland, Lieut. Perceval Basker- 
ville, R.N. to Jane-Burton, 4th dau. of the late 
Thomas Bowden, esq. —At North Stoneham, 
Hants, Henry, third son of the late George 
Norman, esq. of Bromley-common, Kent, to 
Arabella-Matilda, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Frederick Beadon, Rector of North Stoneham, 
—— At Fermoy, T. Hamlet Taylor, esq. of 
Gray’s-inn, to Helena-Gertrude, dau. of the 
late P. Waters, esq. of Fermoy. At Christ 
Church, St. Marylebone, William Hart, esq. of 
Woburn-pl. Russell-sq. to Grace-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Alfred Daniel, esq. of Hare- 
wood-sq.—At Christchurch, Thomas Bur- 
dock, esq. of Whittlesea, to Phoebe, fifth dau. 
of the late Michael Macormick, esq. of 
Witcham, in the Isle of Ely.——At West Al- 
vington, John Jesse Lioyd, esy. of Cranagh, 
eldest son of John Lloyd, esq. of Lloydsboro’, 
county of Tipperary, to Mary, youngest dau. 
of the late Edmund N. W. Fortescue, esq. of 
Fallapit——At Southmolton, R. E. Tanner, 
esq. to Miss Elizabeth-Hester, only dau. of the 
late Rev. J. Hodgkin, of Northmolton.——At 
St. Pancras, William Timbrell Elliott, esq. of 
Kentish Town, to Margaret-Anne, eldest dau. 
of George Frederick Abraham, esq. of Great 
Marlborough-st.———At Tottenham, "Henry 
New, esq. of Southwick, Sussex, to Arabeila- 
Marianne, eldest dau. of the late John Holt, 
esq. of Tottenham, and grand-dau. of the late 
John Eardley Wilmot, esq. of Bruce Castle, 
Tottenham. At Longparish, Hants, the 
Rev. Francis Edward Durnford, Fellow of 
King’s College, Camb., to Frances: Isabella, 
youngest dau. of Capt. John Thompson, R.N. 
——At Manse of Kiltarlity, Robert Gordon, 
esq. Rhynie, to Anne, second dau. of the Rev, 











Colin Fraser, Minister of Kiltarlity ——At 
Earlsgift, co. ‘tyrone, Ireland, Edward Pro- 
thero, esq. of 14th Regt. of Foot, second son of 
Thomas Prothero, of Malpas Court, co. Mon- 
mouth, esq. to Caroline, dau. of the Hon. and 
Rey. Charles and Lady Isabella Douglas, of 
Earlsgitt. 

18. At Hull, the Rev. Frederick Charles 
Carey, B.A. son of John Carey, esq. M.D. of 
Frogmore, Guernsey, to Anna-Maria, third dau, 
of William Collinson, esq. of Hull. ——At Plum- 
stead, Daniel Birkett, jun. esq. of Blackheath 
to Emily, elder dau. of H. A. Soames, esq. of 
the Grove, Shooter’s-hill, Kent.—~At Luton, 
Beds. David Cole Noel, esq. of Worcester, 
surgeon, to Jane, eldest dau. of Thomas Wal- 
ler, esq.——At Rickmansworth, Herts. William 
Charlies Belt, of the Middle Temple, barrister- 
at-law, to Penelope-Avice-Anne, eldest dau. of 
Humphry William Woolrych, esq. of Croxley 
House, Herts. 

19. At Loughton, Essex, Archibald Stirling 
Mathison, esq. Madras Civil Serv. to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the late George Cooke, esq. 
of Carr House, Doncaster.——At Salisbury 
Robert Joseph Phillimore, esq. D.C.L. second 
son of Joseph Phillimore, esq. D.C.L. to Char- 
lotte-Ann, youngest sister of Evelyn Denison, 
esq. M.P. of Ossington, Notts.——At Carlisle, 
William Lettsom Gronow, esq. eldest son of 
the Rev. Thomas Gronow, of Court Herbert, 
Glamorgansh. to Catharine-Anne, only dau. of 
the late William Norman, esq. of Carlisle.—— 
At Chollerton, Northumberland, John Hornby, 
esq. M.P. for Blackburn, to Margaret, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Christopher Bird.—At Mar- 
ston Bigott, Spencer Boyle, esq. 48th Regt. 
youngest son of the late Vice-Adm. the Hon. 
Sir Courtenay Boyle, to Rose-Susan, second 
dau. of Capt. C. Alexander, Royal Eng.——aAt 
Kensington, George Leadbeater, esq. of Win- 
chester, tv Catharine, youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Henry Butler, esq. mg oy Egham. 
——At Eton College, the Rev. John Eyre Yonge, 
Fellow of King’s coll. Cambridge, to the Hon. 
Catharine-Charlotte Lysaght, second dau. of 
Lord Lisle.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
William Brown, esq. of Chester-st. Grosvenor- 

1. to Hannah, only surviving dau. of J. W. 
feredith, esq. of Stratton-st. 

20. At Coolock, near Dublin, Sir Edmund 
Waller, Bart. of Knocknacree, Tipperary, to 
Rebecca, dau. of Arthur Guinness, esq. of 
Beaumont, Dublin.——At St. Mary’s, Bryan- 
ston-sq. E. R. Northey, esq. of Woodcote 
House, Epsom, tu Louisa-Mary-Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Robert Hesketh.——At 
Minster, Thanet, J. Freeman, esq. M.D. of 
Cheltenham, to Sarah, eldest dau. of 8. Collard, 


esq. 

21. At Richmond, John Berney Petre, esq. 
only son of Col. Petre, of Westwick Hall, Nor- 
folk, to Caroline-Susan, second dau. of the late 
Right Hon. James Alexander Mackenzie.-—— 
At Swansea, Edward Evans, esq. only son of 
the late J. Evans, esq. of Piodi, Carmarthensh. 
to Ann-Jane, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
J. F. Grant, Rector of Wrabness, Essex.—— 
At St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate-st. Michael Wil- 
liam Jones, esq. of Prospect House, Sudbury, 
to Isabella-Jane, eidest dau. of Jolin Penrice, 
esq. Architect, of Colchester. 

23. At Southwell, Notts. John Sutton, esq. 
eldest son of Sir Richard Sutton, Bart. of Nor- 
wood Park, Notts. and Lyndford Hall, Norfolk, 
to Emma Helena, eldest dau. of Col. Sherlock, 
K.H. of Southwell. 

24. At Chatham, Thomas M. Philson, esq. 
M.D. 58th Regt. to Matilda-Wilmet, eldest 
dau. of the late Lieut. Anderson, R.N. At 
Grangemouth, Capt. William Crawford, of 
Greenock, to Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
John Hardie, esq. of Port Glasgow. 
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OBITUARY. 


Rr. Hon. Sir Gore Ovsetey. 

Nov. 18. At his seat, Hall Barn 
Park, in his '75th year, the Right Hon. 
Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. of Claramount, 
Herts. G.C.H., Knt. of St. Alexander 
Newski of Russia, and of the Lion and 
Sun of Persia,a Privy Councillor, F.R.S., 
and F.S.A. &c. &e. 

He was the younger brother of Sir 
William Ouseley, the eminent oriental 
scholar. ‘They were the sons of Capt. 
Ralph Ouseley, a native it is believed 
of Connaught, who, after having served 
in the American war, settled at Lime- 
rick, where he possessed a large collec- 
tion of antiquities, &c. and died in 1803. 
Captain Ouseley was one of the earliest 
members of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and is often mentioned in the works of 
Vallancey and O’Halloran. The two 


brothers were the children of his first wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Holland, 
esq. of Limerick. 

Early in 1787 Sir Gore Ouseley left 
his native city Limerick with an uncle- 
in-law, a Mr. O’ Donnell (we think), for 


the United States, whither he proceeded 
from Bordeaux, in the month of March 
or April, with a cargo of wine, &c. 
From America they went to China, and 
thence to the East Indies, where Sir 
Gore obtained a situation, and rapid ad- 
vancement, as he was a youth of most 
amiable manners, and considerable ac- 
complishments. 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated Oct. 3, 1808. 

In 1810 he went to Persia as Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary; he consequently enjoyed 
a pension of 2,000/. From the Shah 
of Persia he received the order of the 
Lion and Sun, and a grant of supporters ; 
and from the Emperor of Russia, in ac- 
knowledgment of his successful mediation 
of peace between Russia and Persia in 
1819, the order of St. Alexander New- 
ski, set in diamonds. 

During the years 1811 and 1812, the 
Rev. Henry Martyn, chaplain of the East 
India Company, passed about twelve 
months at Schiras under the protection of 
Sir Gore Ouseley, in order to translate 
the New ‘Testament into the Persian 
tongue, as he had already done into Hin- 
dostanee, though this version was not 
published, we believe, till 1815, at Cal- 
eutta. An Arabian convert, Nathanael 
Sabat, had previously undertaken the 
Persian translation, but left it unfinished, 

1] 


when it was continued by Luigi Sebas- 
tiani, an Italian ecclesiastic; but Mr. 
Martyn found it necessary to revise or 
recast the whole, in which be was aided 
by a learned Persian, Mir Seid-Ali. 
On quitting Schiras, he left with Sir 
Gore an accurate copy of the version, in 
order to have it presented to the King, 
Feth-Ali-Scha, who acknowledged its 
receipt in a letter dated in April 1814, 
and expressed his satisfaction with the 
style, after having it read for him all 
through. The previous translations had 
only embraced the four Gospels. This 
sovereign, it is here observed, showed 
himself far more liberal than the Turkish 
Sultans, Sir Gore, on returning from 
Persia, gave a copy of the translation to 
the Biblical Society of Petersburg, 
where it was pritited with this title, 
‘“* Novum Testamentum Jesu Christi e 
Greca in Persicam linguam in urbe 
Schiras, nune vero cura et sumptibus 
Societatis Biblicee Ruthenice typis da- 
tum Petropoli,’’ 4to. In the “ Journal 
des Savants,’’ for September 1816, may 
be seen a critical review of the work by 
De Sacy, who reproves the adoption of 
the Mussulman names of Isa and Yahia, 
&e. for Jesus, John (the Baptist,) &e. 
criticises several observations of the text, 
as different from the Vulgate, and makes 
various grammatical animadversions, 

After returning home Sir Gore Ouseley 
continued his cultivation and patronage of 
letters. He was a member, and long on 
the council, of the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature, as well as of other learned and 
scientific bodies. 

Sir Gore Ouseley married, in 1806, 
Harriet-Georgiana, daughter of John 
Whitelocke, esq. by whom he had issue 
two sons and three daughters: 1. Mary- 
Jane; 2. Eliza-Sheireen, born at Schiras 
in Persia, who d.ed an infant; 3. Wel- 
lesley- Abbas, born at Tabriz in Persia, 
who died in 1824, in his llth year; 4, 
Alexandrine- Perceval, born at St. Pe- 
tersburgh in 1814, and goddaughter of the 
Jate Emperor Alexander and the empress 
dowager Maria; 5. Frederick- Arthur- 
Gore, who succeeds to the baronetcy, 
godson of the late Duke of York and the 
Duke of Wellington. 

The present Sir  Frederick-Arthur- 
Gore Ouseley, born in 1825, was in his 
childhood remarkable for precocious 
musical talent, almost, if not quite, as 
extraordinary as any upon record. He 
produced the score of an entire opera at 
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an age when his contemporaries might be 
learning to spell, We are not aware 
whether or not he bas continued to culti- 
vate the science. 





Gen, THE Hoy. Frep. St. Jouy. 

Nov.19. At Chailey, Sussex, after a 
few hours’ illness, aged 79, the Hon. Fre- 
derick St. John, General in the army, 
uncle to Lord Viscount Bolingbroke. 

He was born Dec. 20, 1765, thesecond 
son of Frederick second Viscount Boling- 
broke. He entered the army in August, 
1799, and with the single exception of 
Sir G. Nugent, Bart., was the senior 
General, his commission being dated as 
far back as June 1814. In 1798, when 
Colonel St. John, he served throughout 
the rebellion in Ireland. He served 
with much distinction in India under 
Lord Lake; and in the two campaigns 
against the Muhrattas, being second in 
command, was engaged in seven sieges 
and two general actions, besides en- 
counters with the enemy of minor im- 
portance. His commissions were as 
annexed :—Ensign, Aug. 31, 1779; Lieu- 
tenant, Feb. 1780; Uaptain, Dee. 12, 
1780; Major, April 8, 1783; Lieut.- 
Colonel, Feb. 23, 1791; Colonel, Ang. 
21, 1795; Major-General, June 1s, 
1798 ; Lieut.- General, October 30, 1805 ; 
and General, June 4, 1814. 

He was married three times—namely, 
first, on the 8th Dec. 1788, to Lady 
Mary Kerr, third daughter of William 
fifth Marquess of Lothian, who died in 
childbed Feb. 6, 1791 ; secondly, April 6, 
1793, to the Hon. Arabella Craven, third 
daughter of William sixth Lord Craven, 
she died June 8, 1819; and thirdly, 
Nov. 14, 1821, to Caroline-Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. J. 
Parsons, who survives him. By the 
first lady he had issue an only child, Ro- 
bert William St. John, esq. now Agent 
and Consul-general at Algiers, who 
married Eliza-Maria, daughter of John 
Barker, esq. and has issue. By the 
second he bas left three other sons and 
three daughters ; viz. 2. the Rev. George 
William St. John, Rector of Stanton 
Lacy, Shropshire ; 3. Frederick Berkeley 
St. John, esq. settled in Australia, who 
married in 1836, Henrietta-Louisa-Mary, 
third daughter of the late Rev. John 
Jephson, and has issue; 4. Maria.Isabella, 
married in 1832 to the Rey. Charles 
Goring, Rector of Twineham, Sussex ; 
5. Charles William George St. John, 
esq.; 6. Louisa-Diana; 7. Elizabeth, 
married in 1841 to the Rev. George 
Carter. By his last wife, one son, 
Welbore- William- Oliver, born in 1825. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. X XILL. 
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Tur Hon. Rosert Otway Cave, M.P. 

Nov. 29. At Bath, aged 48, the Hon. 
Robert Otway Cave, M.P. for Tipperary, 
only surviving son of the Right Hon. the 
Baroness Braye. 

The deceased was eldest and only sur- 
viving son of the late Henry Otway, esq. 
brother of Admiral Sir Robert Otway, 
Bart., K.C.B., and Sarah now Baroness 
Braye, only daughter of Sir Thomas 
Cave, Bart., whose grandmother was 
eventually heiress of the first Lord Braye. 
In 1818 he took the name of Cave in 
addition to that of Otway by royal sign 
manual. He was returned to Parliament 
for Leicester in 1826 by a considerable 
majority over Sir William Evans and 
Lord Denman, and in 1830 was elected 
for Hastings. In 1835 he was elected, 
in conjunction with the Right Hon. 
Richard Lalor Sheil, for the county of 
Tipperary, and bas continued to represent 
that county up to the present time. He 
was in his political conduct a zealous 
supporter of Liberal opinions. 

Mr. Otway Cave married, Oct. 19, 
1832, Sophia, eldest daughter of the late 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bart, M.P. but by 
that lady, who survives him, he has left 
no issue. ‘The Barony of Braye, which 
was in 1839 called out of abeyance, (in 
which it had rested from 1557,) in favour 
of his mother, will, in consequence of 
his death, again fall into abeyance between 
her four daughters, of whom the eldest 
is unmarried ; the second is the wife of 
J. A. Arnold, esq. ; the third the widow 
(without children) of the late Henry 
Murray, esq. brother to the Bishop of 
Rochester; and the youngest is the wife 
of the Rev. Edgell Wyatt Edgell, Rector 
of North Cray, Kent. 

The will of Mr. Otway Cave has been 
proved in Doctors’ Commons by the widow 
of the deceased, and sole executrix. It 
is very short, and dated in 1839, giving his 
estates (subject to a charge of 20,000/.), 
and all his property of every description 
to his wife. There is no other legacy in 
the will. ‘The personal property within 
the province of Canterbury has been 
sworn under 14,0002. ; but this of course 
does not include the deceased’s large es- 
tates in Ireland. It appears from the 
will that Mrs. Otway Cave received from 
Sir Francis Burdett, her father, a mar- 
riage portion of 30,000/. and his will con- 
tained a further legacy of 20,000/. to her. 





Six Contin Mackenzir, Bart. 
Jan. 15. At Belmaduthy House, aged 
62, Sir Colin Mackenzie, of Kilcoy, co. 
Ross, Bart. Colonel Commandant of the 
Ross militia. 
2D 
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He was the son and heir of Charles 
Mackenzie, esq. of Kilcoy, by Jean Gor- 
don, third daughter of Patrick Grant, 
esq. of Glenmoriston, son and heir of 
Colin Mackenzie, of Kilcoy, by Martha, 
sister and co-heir of William Fraser of 
Inverallochie, and daughter of Charles 
Fraser of Inverallochie, who was grand- 
son of Simon Fraser of the same place, 
by Lady Mary, 2d daughter of James 
Erskine, 7th Earl of Buchan, who was 
son of James Erskine, 6th Earl, by Mary 
Douglas, daughter and heir of James 
Douglas, Earl of Buchan, in right of his 
grandmother Christian Stewart, Countess 
of Buchan, who died 1580. 

In 1839 the deceased claimed the dig- 
nity of Earl of Buchan as eldest heir 
of line of James Stewart, first Earl of 
Buchan, and submitted a very elaborate 
case, in proof of his descent, to the con- 
sideration of the Lords’ Committee of 
Privileges, with every prospect of success, 
according to the opinion of very eminent 
advisers ; when it was discovered that the 
eldest daughter of James Erskine, seventh 
Earl of Buchan, who it was always sup- 
posed had died without issue before the 
year 1725, had in fact married and left 
issue, Sir Colin Mackenzie immediately 
inade this discovery known, and aban- 
doned his claim, as whatever right existed 
as heir of line was vested in that lady’s 
representative in preference to himself, 
who was heir of line only of Lady Mary 
the second daughter of the said seventh 
Earl of Buchan. 

By patent dated 15 March, 1836, the 
deceased was created a Baronet, with 
remainder to his second son Evan and 
his heirs male, failing whom to bis third 
son Colin John and his heirs male. This 
arrangement was owing to the mental 
alienation of Sir Colin’s eldest son. 

Sir Colin Mackenzie married 1805 
Isabella, second daughter of Evan Came- 
ron, of Glenevis, Invernessshire, esq., 
and is succeeded by his second son, Evan, 
born in 1816. 





Sm James Broun, Barr. 

Nov. 30. At Moffatt, Dumfriesshire, 
Sir James Broun, the sixth Bart. of 
Colstoun, co. Haddington, (1686.) 

Sir James was son of the Rev. —~ 
Broun, by the daughter of Col. Hugh 
M‘Bride, of Beadland, Ayrshire. He 
was formerly an officer in the army, and 
served for ten years in the West Indies 
during the Carib insurrection. He raised 
in 1799 the Lockesley Volunteers. He 
assumed the title of Baronet in 1825, on 
being served heir by a jury of Dumfries. 
shire (of which the Marquess of Queens. 
berry was Chancellor) to Sir Alexander 


Broun, the fifth Baronet, who died in 
1775. 

He married first, in }795, Marion, 
eldest daughter of Robert Henderson, 
esq. of Cleugh-heads, a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Dumfries, and 
had issue four sons, Sir Richard, Rohert- 
Henderson, R.N., William, the Rev. 
Hugh M’Bryde Broun, and one daughter, 
Janet. Sir James married secondly, in 
1835, a daughter of R. Watson, esq. 

His son and successor is the author of 
a Baronetage, in which he has styled 
himself ‘Sir Richard Broun, Eques 
Auratus, Hon. Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of the Baronetage for Privileges, 
a Knight Commander of the Sovereign 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
Grand Secretary of the Langue for 
England.’’ 

It appears that Sir Richard Broun, in 
the year 1836, applied to the Lord 
Chamberlain to be presented for the 
honour of Knighthood, in pursuance of a 
clause of the letters patent of 14 Jac. I. 
founding the dignity of Baronet, which 
granted that privilege to the eldest sons 
of Baronets, which was occasionally 
claimed up to the year 1827, but was 
then withdrawn by King George IV. The 
Lord Chamberlain having declined to 
present him, ‘‘the Committee of the 
Baronetage for Privileges,’? at their an- 
niversary meeting in June 1842, required 
him to assume ‘‘the ancient chivalrous 
dignity of a Knight, (Eques Auratus,’’) 
in order to ‘‘ vindicate this fundamental 
and inalienable privilege of the eldest 
sons of Baronets.’’ 





Masor-Gen. Sir Wittram Nort, 
nC.B. 
Jan. 1. At Carmarthen, in his 63d 
year, Major-Gen. Sir William Nott, 
G.C.B 


This distinguished commander was 
born at Neath, in Glamorganshire, on 
the 20th Jan. 1762, the son of a highly 
respectable inhabitant of that place, who 
is said to have been maternally descended 
from the Harveys of Norfolk. His father 
removed to Carmarthen, where he kept 
the Ivy Bush inn, and was also a mail 
proprietor there. Young Nott was edu- 
cated at Cowbridge, in Glamorganshire ; 
and it is believed gave no promise in early 
youth of those abilities by which he was 
distinguished in after life. It is said that 
when the French landed at Fishguard, in 
1798, William Nott, then in his sixteenth 
year, joined the Carmarthen militia as a 
volunteer ; but that statement is disputed, 
because the Carmarthen militia, it is said, 
was then quartered at Winchester. 

He entered the East India Company’s 
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service on the 27th October, 1800, and at 
a very early period of his career, gave 
promise of future eminence. In July, 
1804, four years after his arrival at Cal- 
cutta, Lieutenant Nott sailed in command 
of a detachment of Bengal Volunteers, 
despatched with the expedition under 
Commander Hayes to Muckie, to chas- 
tise the natives of that port for their bar- 
barous treatment of the crewof an English 
ship, the Crescent, and the subsequent 
attempt made by them to assassinate the 
deputation sent from Fort Marlborough, 
to demand satisfaction for the original 
outrage. Lieutenant Nott was specially 
mentioned by Captain Hayes, in his de- 
spatch announcing the capture of this 
place, who remarked that ‘‘ this import- 
ant service to the Government and the 
British interest in general was performed 
in forty hours by a handful of men, in op- 
position to a numerous host of daring and 
ferocious banditti, well equipped, and 
secured by a succession of works rendered 
so strong by nature and art, as to set at 
defiance the attempts of every other 
nation, if defended by Britons.” 

On the return of Lieutenant Nott to 
Calcutta, he continued in the performance 
of regimental duty until the year 1811], 
when he was appointed Superintendent of 
Family Payments, which office he re- 
signed in the year 1822. In 1826, he 
returned to Wales with injured health, 
the rank of Major, and a fortune, which 
enabled him to buy an estate near Car- 
marthen, named Job’s Well. And here 
his career might have closed, but for one 
of those accidents which have from time 
to time brought forth great men in spite 
of themselves; the failure of a bank at 
Calcutta seriously impaired his means, 
and obliged him to sell Job’s Well. He 
returned to the East, and in 1837 was 
appointed to the command of the 38th 
Native Regiment. In 1838, he was ap- 
pointed a brigadier of the second class, and 
selected to command the second division 
of the army of the Indus; and soon after 
he was highly commended by Sir W. 
Cotton for the admirable manner in which 
he had conducted a march of more than 
1,000 miles. In 1839, he was invested 
with the command of the whole of the 
troops in Scinde and Lower Affghanistan, 
in which command he displayed, at a most 
critical time, great firmness, decision, and 
ability. The first important service which 
he performed was the capture of the town 
and fortress of Khelat. 

In January, 1841, he established his 
head quarters at Candahar, and during the 
greater part of that year everything went 
on pretty smoothly ; but, towards its close, 
the insurrection broke out at Cabool, the 
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result of which was to give spirit and con- 
fidence to the disaffected throughout the 
whole country, A large hostile force as- 
sembled in the neighbourhood of Canda- 
har, and made their appearance on the 
12th Jan. 1842, at the distance of about 
eight miles from the town, commanded 
by Prince Sufter Jung. They took upa 
strong position, with a deep morass in 
front, which rendered it extremely diffi- 
cult for our troops to reach them. Sir 
William Nott, however, with the utmost 
gallantry, marched out, attacked, defeated, 
and put them to flight. But unfortu- 
nately he was deficient in cavalry, and 
could not follow up his success as he 
otherwise would have done. On that 
occasion he had to contend with 12,000 
of the enemy, to oppose whom he had 
only 5,000 men, his whole force consist- 
ing of 7,000 of all arms. He had only 
700 cavalry, and the consequence was, 
that, though the victory was complete in 
some respects, it was not so in others. In 
the month of March, the enemy once 
more approached Candahar. General 
Nott, anxious to bring them to a decided 
action, marched out, on the 7th of March, 
and was led in pursuit thirty or forty 
miles from Candahar. On the 10th of 
March, a part of the enemy’s army, tak- 
ing advantage of that movement, made a 
dash on Candahar, and succeeded in get- 
ting possession of one of the gates of the 
city ; but the garrison, under Major Lane, 
though very much reduced in number, 
successfully withstood the enemy. In 
that attempt 500 of the enemy were slain, 
and our troops were completely successful, 

About this time Sir William Nott re- 
ceived instructions from the Governor- 
General of India to retire from Candahar. 
He was greatly embarrassed on the receipt 
of those instructions, which, bowever, it 
was his duty to obey. He was ordered 
to withdraw the garrison of Khelat-i- 
(thilzie, and he despatched Colonel Wy- 
mer with the greatest portion of his force, 
to accomplish that object. The enemy, 
discovering that his forces were weakened, 
determined to make another desperate 
attempt to overcome him. Prince Suftur 
Jung, being joined by a reinforcement of 
3,000 men, under Akbar Khan, chief of 
Zemindawur, on the 29th of May ad. 
vanced within a mile of the city, confident 
of success. Sir William Nott, ready for 
every exigency, marched out and attacked 
them, and drove them in confusion from 
the field. Speaking of this action, he thus 
expresses himself in a letter to Major- 
General Pollock :—*‘* Candahar, May 30, 
1842.—Our troops carried the enemy’s 
positions in gallant style; it was the finest 
thing I ever saw, These 8,000 Affghans, 
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led on by Prince Suftur Jung and many 
chiefs, could not stand our 1,200 men for 
one hour; and yet the cry of the press 
is that our sepoys cannot cope with the 
Affghans, I would at any time lead 1,000 
Bengal sepoys against 5,000 Affghans. 
I hope you have received some of my 
letters. My beautiful regiments are in 
high health and spirits.””’ It now became 
a question with him whether it was his 
duty implicitly to obey the orders which 
he had received; and he wrote to the 
Governor - General, suggesting that, al- 
though the insurrection which had broken 
out at Cabool was a most disastrous affair, 
yet the army under his command was not 
reduced to that very low ebb which it was 
supposed to be, and he suggested, in very 
respectful terms, that with the forces he 
had he could as easily advance as retire, 
and that in his opinion the former course 
would be attended with the least difficulty. 
He expressed his opinion that the route 
by Quettah, having no means of carriage, 
would be most dangerous, and he allowed 
it to appear that, in his mind, there was 
much less danger in advancing than in 
returning. Such was the effect of the 
wise, prudent, and energetic course he 
had pursued, that, notwithstanding his 
previous order, the Governor - General, 
mindful of what Sir William Nott had 
done, felt that he was capable of effecting 
every thing that was necessary for the 
success of our arms and the vindication of 
our honour, and left him to pursue his 
own course. On the 8th of August he 
set out on his adventurous march from 
Candahar, being then about 5,000 strong. 
He proceeded by Khelat-i- Ghilzie against 
Ghuznee. On the 18th of August, he 
was met by an immensely superior force 
of the enemy, which he defeated. He 
advanced ; and on the 30th of August, 
when within thirty-eight miles of Ghuznee, 
was opposed bya force of 12,000 menunder 
the command of Shumsoodeen Khan, 
a cousin of Akbar Khan, which also, after 
a short and spirited contest, he completely 
defeated. 

On the 6th September General Nott 
found himself close to the fortress of 
Ghuznee. To the north-east of that 


* place the enemy had established a camp. 


The city was tull of men,—the neigh- 
bouring heights were covered by large 
bodies of infantry and cavalry,—and the 
gardens and ravines near the town were 
occupied by a hostile force, all determined 
to resist his further progress. The enemy 
were formidable in numbers, having re- 
ceived a considerable reinforcement under 
Sultan Jan. Sir W. Nott attacked them, 
having, as he said, ‘‘at once determined 
on carrying the enemy’s mountain positions 


before encamping my force. The troops 
ascended the heights in gallant style, 
driving the enemy before them, until 
every point was gained.” Ghuznee was 
taken ; and liberty was given to 347 of 
the former garrison, who were supposed 
to have been destroyed. 

Ghuznee, with its citadel, and the whole 
of its works, having been demolished, Sir 
W. Nott proceeded on his route to Ca- 
bool. On the 6th September he was, 
however, again assailed at the defiles of 
Mydan. Shumsoodeen had been joined 
by a large force, commanded by a number 
of Affghan chiefs, and they made another 
desperate attempt to intercept his march, 
but were again defeated. He proceeded, 
and on the 17th September effected his 
junction with General Pollock at Cabool. 
Such was the military career of Sir W. 
Nott. Whilst at the period in question 
the fortune of war varied in some parts of 
the country, the progress of Sir William 
Nott was one scene of uninterrupted vic- 
tories and successes. His spirit animated 
every soldier under his command, and 
triumph was the consequence, 

On the 2nd Dec. 1842, General Nott 
was nominated a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Bath. He received the thanks of both 
houses of Parliament for the ‘‘ intrepidity, 
skill, and perseverance,” he displayed in 
the various operations he had conducted ; 
and in Sept. 1845, the Court of Directors 
of the Hon, East India Company voted 
him an annuity of 1,000/. commencing 
from the day on which he left India, as a 
special mark of the sense which the Court 
entertained ‘‘of the foresight, judgment, 
decision, and courage evinced by Sir Wil- 
liam Nott throughout the whole period of 
his command at Candahar, and during his 
brilliant and successful march from thence 
by Ghuznee to Cabool, which so greatly 
contributed to the triumphant vindication 
of the honour of the British nation, and 
to the maintenance of its reputation.” 

From the period of his second year’s 
service in Affyhanistan, Sir William 
Nott’s health began to break, and eventu- 
ally became so impaired that at the con. 
clusion of the war he found it necessary 
to return to England. He was very de- 
bilitated when he arrived in this country, 
and it is supposed the excitement caused 
by bis public and triumphal reception at 
Carmarthen (only four months before his 
death) materially aggravated his disease— 
enlargement of the heart. 

Sir William Nott was twice married ; 
firstly, on the 5th Oct. 1805, to Letitia, 
daughter of Henry Swinhoe, esq. Solici- 
tor of the Supreme Court, Calcutta; and 
secondly, on the 26th of June, 1843, to 
Rosa Wilson, daughter of Captain Dore, 
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of H. M. 3rd Buffs. By his first mar- 
riage he had fourteen children, five of 
whom survive, viz. the Rev. William 
George Nott, Robert Murray Nott, of the 
64th Bengal N.I.; and three daughters, 
Letitia, Maria, and Charlotte. His re- 
presentative is his grandson, Charles D. 
P. Nott, born 4th May, 1834, the only 
surviving child of the General’s eldest son, 
Charles Augustus Nott, esq. B.C.L. of 
the Inner Temple, and late barrister of 
the Supreme Court, Calcutta, who died 
on the 9th June, 1841. 

Sir William Nott was greatly attached 
to Carmarthen ; he had re-purchased his 
former estate of Job’s Well, and eighty 
or a hundred workmen were empioyed in 
rebuilding the house at the time of his de- 
cease. When the melancholy news of his 
death became generally known, all the re- 
spectable tradesmen in the town partly 
closed their shops until the following 
Tuesday, the day of his funeral, when all 
the shops were closed and business entirely 
suspended. His body lay in state during 
the week, and hundreds of persons availed 
themselves of the occasion to take a last 
view of him whose death was so much 
regretted, not only by the town, but by 
the whole nation. He was carried to the 
grave in a solemn procession formed by 
the officers and men of the 41st Regi- 
ment of Foot and the 13th Light Dra- 
goons, the corporation and inhabitants of 
Carmarthen, and an immense number of 
gentlemen of the town and county in their 
carriages. 





GeorcE Durant, Esa. 

Nov. 29. At Tong Castle, Shrop- 
shire, aged 68, George Durant, esq. 

He was the son and heir of George 
Durant, esq. a general in the army, and 
M.P. for Evesham, who was present at 
the taking of Havannah ; he subsequently 
retired to his estate at Clent Hall, Wor- 
cestershire, and in 1765 he purchased the 
old baronial residence called in Phillips’s 
History of Shrewsbury ‘* Thong Castle,’’ 
which he rebuilt at a cost of 100,0007, in- 
cluding the formation of several superb 
artificial lakes, &c. Tong Castle is a 
magnificent specimen of ‘* modern Gothic,” 
as represented in Neale’s Views of Seats. 
With respect to its internal decorations, it 
has long ranked high among the virtuosi, 
as possessing some of the choicest gems of 
the fine arts. Some of the pictures have 
been purchased at an enormous price; 
one by Gerbrand Vander Erckhaut, “ Paul 
and Barnabas at Lystra,” has been valued 
at 10,000/. The pictures exceed 300 in 
number, and a descriptive catalogue has 
been made of them by the late William 
Carey, esq. Rubens’s celebrated picture 
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of his own family; the “‘ Holy Family” 
by Caracci ; Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Cupid en- 
thralled,” and some of the chef d’ceuvres of 
Raffaelle, Murillo, Viviani, Poussin, La- 
querre, Vanderveld, Wouvermans, Van 
Hal, Kneller, Lely, and Reynolds, &e. 
are amongst them. The castle also pos- 
sesses a number of bas-relievos and speci- 
mens of choice sculpture, including a copy 
of a colossal dog of the Newfoundland 
species, from the chisel of Minor; the 
original was sold to Mr. Duncombe of 
York for 100 guineas. 

The disease under which Mr. Durant 
laboured, an ossification of the heart, be- 
came more apparent during the last three 
months, and, feeling that he could not long 
survive, he gave directions to Mr. King, 
cabinet-maker, Shiffual, to prepare a coffin 
for him, according to a plan which he 
committed to writing. When it was fi- 
nished, it was taken to Tong Castle, and 
by his desire it was carried to his room, 
On seeing it he wept for some time, but 
afterwards expressed his approbation of 
the work. The coffin was made of the 
finest Spanish mahogany, and was seven 
feet long, and two feet six inches wide, 
and three inches thick. The form was 
that of a sarcophagus, and within were a 
compact shell and a leaden coffin. On 
the lid was carved the arms of Mr. Du- 
rant in bold relief, being three fleurs de 
lys, with a large fleur de lys as the crest. 
The crest was also carved on the massive 
bands of mahogany which encircled the 
sides of the coffin. At the foot of the 
lid was a raised cross, and twenty carved 
rosettes were placed round the border, 
The inscription was carved on the lid in 
old-English characters, as follows : 


‘¢ Beati qui Durant,” 
GEORGE DURANT, ESQ. 
of 


Tong Castle, 
Born Ap. 25,1776. Died Nov. 29, 1844, 
Sres MEA Curistus. 

The funeral took place on Thursday, 
December 5. The great bell of Tong 
church commenced tolling at eight o'clock, 
and during the morning crowds of tenants 
and villagers assembled in the churchyard 
and castle demesne. The body was re- 
moved to the entrance-hall early in the 
morning, and at half-past one the pro- 
cession moved from the castle in the fole 
lowing order : 

Rev. G. S. Harding, Vicar of ‘Tong. 
Rev. J. T. Matthews, Perpetual Curate 
of Prior’s Lee. 

Jobn Fletcher, esq. surgeon, Shiffnal, 
THE BODY, 


covered with velvet pall, borne by Col, 
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Horton, H. Crump, esq. W. H. Thomp- 
son, esq. Brueton Gibbons, esq. Mr. San- 
some, and Mr. Lee. 

Mourners: Arthur Edwin Beaufoy 
Durant, esq.; May Osmond Alonzo Du- 
rant, esq.; Bruce Ernest Alphonso Du- 
rant, esg.; Anguish Honour Augustus 
Durant, esq.; Master Celestine, and 
Miss Cecilia Durant ; Master Augustine, 
and Master Alfred Durant, Tenants, 
with silk hatbands. Male and female 
domestics, in deep mourning, the females 
wearing black silk hoods. The children 
of Mr. Durant’s schools, with crape hat- 
bands, ribbons, and gloves. 

The church was crowded to excess, and 
after the first part of the funeral service 
had been read by the Vicar, the children 
of the school assembled round the bier, 
and sung a hymn selected by Mr. Durant 
previously to his decease. The coffin 
was then lowered into the vault, and the 
remainder of the service performed, after 
which the family of the deceased, and the 
domestics of the castle,—some of whom 
had lived in the family half a century,— 
descended into the vault, and took a last 
look at the coffin of bim from whom they 
were separated until the last change. 

Mr. Durant married in 1799 Mary- 
Anne, daughter of Francis Eld, esq. of 
Seighford Hall, Staffordshire, by whom 
he had issue fourteen children, of whom 
six sons survive. Mr. Durant became a 
widower in 1829, and in the following 
year he married Mademoiselle Celeste, 
daughter of Monsieur Cesar Lafevre, of 
Lorraine, France, by whom he has left 
issue five children. 

The Tong castle estate goes into the 
hands of the executors of the late George 
Eld Stanton Durant, esq. eldest son of 
Col. Durant, who reside in Ireland, and 
will have the management of the estate 
until the heir, who is now sixteen, attains 
his majority. 





GrorcE Woopra.t, Esq. F.S.A. 
Dec. 26. In Dean’s-yard, Westminster, 
in his 78th year, George Woodfall, Esq. 


F.S.A. 

Mr. Woodfall’s great-grandfather com- 
menced business as a master printer in 
London, under the auspices of the poet 
Pope, who had discerned his abilities as a 
scholar whilst a journeyman. He was 
the author of the favourite ballad of 
*¢ Darby and Joan,’’ which he wrote whilst 
an apprentice to the printer of that name. 
He had two sons, Henry, a printer, who 
succeeded him, and George, a bookseller 
at Charing Cross. ‘The second, Henry, 
carried on business with considerable re- 
putation, was a member of the Common 
Council, Master of the Stationers’ Com. 


pany in 1766, and died in 1769. He bad 
two sons, both learned and eminent in 
their profession. ‘The elder was Henry- 
Samson Woodfall, printer and proprietot 
of the Public Advertiser, the vehicle of 
the celebrated ‘‘ Letters of Junius,” 
which, as Mr. Woodfall in later life plea- 
santly observed, brought down punish- 
ment upon him, which formed a kind of 
anti-climax of retribution,—that he had 
been fined by the House of Lords, con- 
Jined by the House of a 
and confined by the Court of King’s 
Bench, and indicted at the Old Bailey. 
He was Master of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany in 1797, and died Dec. 12, 1808, 
aged 66. He was buried at Chelsea. 

William -Woodfall, the younger brother 
of Henry Samson, was editor of the 
London Packet and the Morning Chro- 
nicle, and established a paper called the 
Diary in 1789, and was the first and most 
able parliamentary reporter of his day. 
He died Aug. 1, 1803, in his 58th year. 
Of these two celebrated brother journal- 
ists full memoirs will be found in Nichols’s 
‘* Literary Anecdotes.” 

Mr. George Woodfall was the eldest 
son of Henry-Samson, and was his father’s 
partner in trade until the consumption of 
their printing office at the corner of Ivy 
Lane, Paternoster Row, by fire, in Dec. 
1793, when the father retired, and the 
trade was continued on the same spot 
by Mr. G. Woodfall, till his removal 
to Angel Court, Snow Hill. There he 
continued to carry on a very considerable 
business alone, unti! 1840, when he was 
joined by his eldest son, Mr. Henry- Dick 
Woodfall ; who is the fifth in succession 
to the trade originally established by 
Mr. H. Woodfall, the protegée of Pope. 

Mr. G. Woodfall was long the senior 
member of his trade, and, after the death 
of the late Mr. John Nichols, was usually 
selected as Chairman by the London 
Master Printers, either on matters of 
business or at their convivial meetings, 
being generally and deservedly esteemed. 

Histalentsuas a printerare thus pleasantly 
noticed by Dr. Dibdin, in his ‘* Bibliogra- 
phical Decameron.” ** Mr. Woodfall is the 
laborious and spirited typographical artist 
to whom we are indebted for the quarto 
reprints of our old Chronicles, and for the: 
reprints of Hakluyt’s Voyages: of which 
latter there were 50 copies executed upon 
larger paper—all, now, gone astray, and 
reposing, within their Russia-coated sur« 
touts, upon the shelves of the curious. 
I could swell the list of specimens of 
Mr. Woodfall’s ‘ handyworks ;’ but there 
is no need of it. There is a gaieté-des 
ceur about this worthy character, that 
makes us think ‘no calling’ is like the 
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typographical one. May he long enjoy 
that sunshine of good opinion, among 
the most respectable of society, which has 
a prodigious influence in softening down 
the rubs and rebuffs of human mortality. 
His name is not new in public estimation ; 
and it is quite pleasant to see how be- 
comingly the mantle of the father sits 
upon the shoulders of the son.” 

From the intimate connection of his 
father with the celebrated ‘‘ Letters of 
Junius,’? Mr. G. Woodfall felt a lively 
interest in the subject, and published, in 
1812, the most complete edition of that 
work that has hitherto appeared. It con- 
tained, besides the Letters published by 
authority of Junrus himself, others written 
by the same author, under various signa- 
tures, which appeared in the Public Ad- 
vertiser from April 1767 to May 1772, 
together with his private letters, exceed- 
ingly curious and interesting, addressed 
to his printer, and his confidential cor- 
respondence with Mr. Wilkes. The 
private letters between the author and 
his printer abound in instances of the 
high and independent spirit of the one, 
and the manly integrity of the other. At 
the time Mr. G. Woodfall’s edition ap- 
peared, 40 years had expired since Junius 
had ceased to write. It was then thought 
that the fac-similes of the handwriting 
published in Mr. Woodfali’s work might 
have assisted in the discovery ; but neither 
these, nor the active inquiries of many 
subsequent intelligent writers, during the 
period of more than 30 years, have suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing the veil which 
shrouds this mysterious writer; and it 
appears pretty evident that he was ‘the 
sole depository of his own secret, which 
he said would perish with him.”” A very 
full review of Mr. Woodfall’s Edition of 
Junius appeared in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for Dec. 1812. In his will he has 
left all his papers relating to Junius to his 
eldest son. 

Mr. Woodfall was a very influential 
member of the Company of Stationers ; 
having been elected a Stock-keeper in 
1812, which office he retained till his 
election into the Court of Assistants in 
1825. He served Master of his Com- 
pany in 1833-4. In 1836 he was re-elected 
as a Stock-keeper by the Court of As- 
sistants. In 1841, on the death of Mr. 
Street, the master, during his tenure of 
office, Mr. Woodfall was elected master a 
second time for the remainder of the year, 
as a mark of the esteem of the Court of 
Assistants. 

In 1823 Mr. Woodfall was elected a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and in 1824a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Literature. He was long a member of 
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the Committee and Council of the Lite- 
rary Fund Society, and for some time one 
of the Treasurers of that excellent Insti- 
tution ; and was also a Commissioner of 
the Lieutenancy for the City of London, 
In politics he was a staunch Liberal, and 
felt and occasionally expressed himself 
very warmly. In private life he was much 
endeared to a very large circle of friends ; 
and his character could not be better 
summed up than in the words inscribed on 
his father’s tomb, which truly says, ‘¢ He 
was a gentleman of a liberal mind and 
education; the associate and patron of 
many distinguished literary characters ; 
and exemplary in the discharge of his duty 
of husband, father, and friend.’’ 

Mr. Woodfall’s private residence was 
in Dean’s Yard, a situation originally se- 
lected as contiguous to Westminster 
School, where his three sons were edu- 
cated. His eldest son, Mr. Henry- Dick 
Woodfall, is his successor in business ; 
the second has been long engaged abroad 
in commercial pursuits ; and the youngest, 
Dr, John-W. Woodfall, is physician to the 
Westminster Dispensary, and is rising 
into practice. 
Sir AuGustus WALL CaLtcorrt, R.A. 

Nov. 25. At Kensington, aged 65, 
Sir Augustus Wall Callcott, R.A. one of 
the most pleasing and refined of English 
landscape puinters. 

He was born at Kensington on the 20th 
Feb. 1779. His mother’s maiden name 
was Wall, and one of his brothers was 
Dr. Callcott, a name familiar to all lovers 
of English music—one of the founders of 
the Glee Club, and the author of “ A 
Musical Grammar, in Four Parts,’ a 
work which went through several editions, 
and is still held in estimation by profes- 
sional men. The artist was the junior of 
the musician by nearly thirteen years, 
The Doctor was born on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1766. Both died in the sixty- 
fifth year of their age. 

Accident is said to have made young 
Augustus an artist. He had been music- 
ally educated by his elder brother, and 
was a chorister in Westminster Abbey, 
when he was induced, no one knew why, 
nor did he know himself, to try his hand 
at portrait-painting—and such was his 
success, that he followed up with ardour 
his new vocation, and soon deserted 
Music for the sister art of Painting. 

In 1799 he sent his first work, a 
“ Portrait of Miss Roberts,” for exhibi- 
tion to the Royal Academy. He was 
then living in Kensington Gravel Pits. 
In 1801 be removed to No. 24, Leicester 
Square, and sent to the Exhibition of 
that year two portraits (Mr. Webb and 
Mr, Dignum) and a ** View of Oxford.” 
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In 1802 he exhibited ‘‘ The Banks of a 
River.” In 1803 he removed to Ken- 
sington, and had in the Exhibition of that 
year five landscapes and a portrait. He 
had now discovered the particular bent of 
his genius for bis new art. The land- 
scapes were—‘* The Gravel Pit,” 
*« Morning,’’ ‘* Evening,” ‘ Morning,” 
and ‘* A Heath with Peasants returning 
from Market, a Storm coming on at a 
distance.” In 1804 he sent a view of 
¢¢ Windsor ;’’ and in 1805 the product of 
atour in Wales—in all eight pictures,— 
“The Water-Mill,” ‘‘ Moonrise, with 
Fishermen drawing their Nets,” “ The 
Angler,” ‘ Morning,” ‘ A Distant 
Shower,’’ ‘* A Scene between Bala and 
Dolgelly, looking towards Cader Idris,” 
“« A Scene between Dudley and Bridge- 
north,” and “ A Waterfall in the vicinity 
of Tavy Owleh, Merionethshire.”’ 

He was now in his twenty-seventh 
year, and looked upon as a young artist of 
considerable promise, and one likely to 
maintain with Mr. Turner the reputation 
of the English school for landscape paint- 
ing. In 1806 he confirmed every expec- 
tation that had been raised, and his four 
pictures of that year were conspicuously 
placed in the Great Room of the Royal 
Academy. ‘Their subjects were, ‘* The 
Brook ;’”’ ‘* A Rural Seene—Mid-day ;”’ 
“A Sea-coast, with Figures bargaining 
for Fish,’? and ‘* A Calm, with Figures 
Shrimping.”” The two sea-pieces are 
emphatically marked as fine and very fine 
in the catalogue now before us, as the 
written commendations at the time of 
one of our most celebrated ‘artists, In 
1807 he was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy. Of the forty Acade- 
micians when Callcott was elected an As- 
sociate of that body, three alone survived 
him, Mr. Smirke (now also deceased), 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, and Mr. Turner. 
Seven-and-thirty years have removed 
seven-and-thirty Academicians. 

Mr. Callcott’s five pictures for the year 
1807 more than confirmed the choice of 
the Royal Academy: they were named 
“* Market-Day,” ‘* A Coast Scene,’’ 
‘« Old Houses at Shrewsbury,” ‘* Cow- 
boys,”’ ‘‘Evening.” In 1808 he exhibited 
three: “A Mill near Llangollen,” 
*¢ Sea-coast with the remains of a Wreck,” 
‘6 A River Scene ;’? and in 1809, three: 
“©The Watering-place,” ‘ Liangollen 
Bridge,” ‘¢ Windsor from Eton ;”’ and in 
1810, two: ‘* A Landscape,” in which is 
introduced the story of Diana and Actzon, 
and a ** Portrait of a Young Lady.” He 
was this year (1810) elected a Royal 
Academician. His diploma picture is 
entitled ‘¢ Morning.” 

Exhibitors were not restricted at that 
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time in the number of pictures they could 
send for exhibition, and in 1811 Mr, 
Calleott sent ¢en—the utmost number 
now is eight. ‘Itchin Ferry,” and 
‘* Southampton from Weston Grove,” (two 
of the ten), are well-known pictures— 
most of the others were small sketches 
from nature or studies for larger pictures, 
—one embodies a ** Scene from Ossian,” 
and another, ‘* Apollo slaying the Sons 
of Niobe at the Altar of Latona.’’ Call- 
cott had more of the genius of Cuyp than 
of Gaspar Poussin;—he could paint a 
Sunset with Cattle—but a classical land- 
scape, with a classical story, was a flight 
beyond his reach. He would appear to 
have felt wherein his strength consisted, 
and to have refrained ever after from 
stories such as Poussin loved to paint, 
and painted so divinely. He returned to 
his sea-coast views and English inland 
scenery—making mills and market-carts, 
ferry-scenes and sea-beaten piers, the 
main-staple of his picture. Commissions 
came freely, and in 1812 he had six pic- 
tures. ‘ The Return from Market’? is 
well known, and the ‘ Little Hampton 
Pier ” was one of the glories of the Eng- 
lish School at Lord De Tabley’s sale. 

Such was his inactivity of pencil at this 
time that the exhibitions of 1813 and 1814 
were each without a Callcott. In 1815 
he sent one, and one only, called ‘“ Passage 
and Luggage Boats;” in 1816 ‘* The 
Entrance to the Port of London ;” in 
1817 he is again absent; in 1818 one, 
“The Mouth of the Tyne, with the 
View of North and South Shields ;’’ in 
1819 one, a ** View of Rotterdam ;’’ in 
1820 one, “ A Dead Calm on the Med- 
way, with small Craft dropping down on 
the turn of the Tide, Shipping in the dis- 
tance ;’”’ in 1821 one, ** Dover from the 
Sea, a squally sea, Wind against Tide ;”” 
in 1822 one, ‘¢ Smugglers alarmed by an 
unexpected change from hazy weather 
while landing their Cargo ;” in 1823 one, 
‘¢ Dutch Market Boats, Rotterdam ;’’ 
and in 1824 one, ‘‘ Rochester from the 
River below the Bridge.” 

On his marriage, about this time, with 
the widow of Capt. Thomas Graham, of 
the Royal Navy, and daugkter of Rear- 
Adm. George Dundas, he set out with his 
wife to see the continent and continental 
pictures with his own eyes. In 1825 he is 
again an absentee at the Exhibition. In 
1826 he exhibits ‘‘ The Quay at Antwerp 
during the Fair Time,” and “ Dutch 
Fishing Boats running foul in the en- 
deavour to board, and missing the painter 
rope ;” in 1827, ‘ Heavy Weather 
coming on, with Vessels running to 
Port ;”’ “Bridges from the Ghent Canal ;” 
‘* Dead Calm, Boats off Cowes Castle ;"” 
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‘The Thames below Greenwich ;” in 
1828 he is again an absentee ; and in 1829 
he exhibits ‘‘ The Fountain, Morning ;”* 
and ** A Dutch Ferry.’ 

A complete change was visible in Call- 
cott’s style in the exhibition of 1830; a 
change not unlike the alteration which 
took place about the same time in the 
styles of Wilkie and his convert Collins. 
Instead of Little Hampton Piers and 
Market Carts, on the return we had in 
the Exhibition of 1830, ‘* Morning,” an 
Italian composition; ‘‘ The Passage 
Point,” an Italian composition (now in 
Sir John Soane’s Museum); in 1831, 
** Morning,” an Italian composition ; 
‘* Evening,’’ an Italian composition ; in 
1832, ‘* Sunset near Canneglia,’’ a small 
sea-port near Genoa; ‘‘ Italian Girls at 
their first Communion ;”" varied at times 
by Dutch canals and Dutch coasts, or an 
English mill, but without that heart in 
his subject which directed his hand in 
former times with so much security and 
ease, and with such absolute certainty 
of pleasing. That all his old cunning 
had not departed was evident, however, 
in the Exhibition of 1833, in a charming 
picture called ‘“ Harvest in the High- 
lands,” the figures of which were by 
Landseer, and the landscape by Callcott. 
Here he abandoned Italy and returned to 
his old manner; but it was for once, and 
once only. 

In 1837 he surprised the public with a 
large picture of ‘‘ Raffaelle and the For- 
narina,’”’ with figures the size of life. 
The applause was general, and more was 
expected from his next great picture, 
“*Milton dictating to bis Daughters,” 
then the attempt either produced or de- 
served. A young bandsome man and a 
young and handsome girl, close to and 
not ill pleased with one another, are 
nearer the level of the general run of 
genius than Milton, “blind yet bold,” 
dictating ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”’ 

Mr. Callcott was knighted on the 19th 
of July 1837—the year in which his 
“* Raffaelle and the Fornarina” was first 
exhibited. Death had been wrestling 
with him for some six years past, and, 
though only sixty-five when he died, he 
was more like eighty,—for his step was 
feeble, his body bent, and his Jooks those 
of one who had suffered and was suffering. 
Lady Callcott died in November 1842 ;* 
and Sir Augustus has soon followed. 
His illness is well known to have been 
materially increased by the care and 





* A memoir of Lady Callcott, who 
was the author of several books of great 
—_ will be found in our vol. XIX. 


p. 98. 
Gent. Mac, Vou. XXIII. 
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affection with which he watched ove" 
his wife. He has left his sketches and 
unfinished pictures to the care and dis- 
cretion of his executor and neighbour, 
Mr. Webster, A.R.A. 

The knowledge and experience of Sir 
Augustus Callcott were extensive, and 
his feeling and sympathies were towards 
the best and purest examples. Probably 
there was no Royal Academician whose 
judgment was more safe or more uni- 
versally sought after. Until his health 
began to fail, which it did before Lady 
Calleott’s decease, he mixed much in 
society, and his influence in promulgating 
the best principles of art was great. The 
better tendencies of art, which are mani- 
festing themselves in the present day, 
may be traced in some degree to the 
doctrines preached at dinner-tables and 
conversaziones years ago by Sir Augustus 
Calleott. He had a large circle of per- 
sonal friends and admirers. ‘Those who 
knew him best had the greatest love and 
respect for him. Up to the last week of 
his life, he struggled against weakness 
and disease to carry into execution his 
design for accomplishing a methodical 
and improved catalogue of the Royal 
Pictures, of which the Queen had made 
him the Keeper. Indeed, his work was 
to compile, for the first time since the 
days of Charles I. a full account of the 
thousands of paintings which belong to 
the Crown. We know that he spared 
no trouble in searching everywhere for 
materials to trace their history, and we 
believe that his work had advanced suf- 
ficiently far to furnish a model for his 
successor to perfect. It will be difficult 
to find a successor who will accomplish 
this work better than Sir Augustus Call- 
cott would have done had his life been 
spared. His remains rest with those of 
Lady Callcott, at the Cemetery at Kensall 
Green. (Atheneum.) 

‘« Possessing a delicate perception of 
the beauties of nature, refined feeling, 
and pure taste, cultivated by travel and 
study, the late Sir Augustus Callcott was 
an artist of intellectual stamp and high 
attainments in his profession. His pic- 
tures are characterised by classic elegance 
of composition, neatness and precision of 
drawing, finished execution, and a chaste 
silvery tone verging on coldness. He 
appears to have modelled his style on that 
of Claude, and his forte lay in the repre- 
sentation of scenes of tranquil beauty. 
Italian seaperts with rippling waves illu- 
mined by the radiance of cloudless sun- 
light, and Dutch river scenes with ex- 
tended views of level country, he most 
excelled and delighted in; though he 
often varied his choice of —_— by 
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depicting stormy seas and English rustic 
scenery. His landscapes are mostly re- 
markable for their lateral extent : he loved 
a long stretch of horizon. ‘The beautiful 
pervades all his productions ; he rarely at- 
tempted the sublime: serenity was the 
element of his genius, Among modern 
landscape painters he is pre-eminent for 
the human interest which he gave to his 
scenes : they were always fittingly peo- 
pled: and the skilful grouping and mas- 
terly drawing of his figures add greatly to 
their attraction and excellence.” (Spec- 
tator.) 

“In Calleott’s pictures the greatest 
beauties of composition and classical feel- 
ing were mingled with a rare appreciation 
of distances, producing a charming aerial 

rspective and a general felicity of co- 

our. Space, therefore, and a look of 
nature, were the characteristics of his 
works for years: to look at one of them 
was to look on one of the choicest scenes 
where the genius of a favoured individual 
had wrested from Nature all that was 
most gratifying in her aspects. The sil- 
very grey of the distance, the exquisite 
alternations of light and shade, the ad- 
mirable selection and disposition of figures, 
and the skilful imitation of natural objects 
in detail, when necessary to the general 
effect, never met a better expositor.’’— 
(Art Union.) 





Mr. Henry Sass. 

June 21, Aged 56, Mr. Henry Sass, 
the master of a school for artists in 
Charlotte street, Bloomsbury. 

He was born in London, on the 24th of 
April, 1788; and from his father’s de- 
voted attachment to the Arts, of which 
he was a humble follower, may be traced 
his early love for the profession. He was 
admitted as a probationer of the Royal 
Academy at the age of 17, during the 
keepership of Fuseli; and there formed 
an acquaintance with Hilton, Wilkie, and 
Etty, which afterwards ripened into 
friendship that was never interrupted, and 
only terminated by the grave. Whilst 
still a pupil, Mr. Sass greatly deplored 
the want of sufficient opportunity for 
young men to acquire such a knowledge 
of drawing as was requisite to gain admis- 
sion to the schools of the Royal Academy, 
and during that period devoted much 
time to the instruction of those who were 
endeavouring to qualify themselves. By 
this means he gradually rose to such pro- 
ficiency in teaching, and adopted such an 
excellent system, that those who placed 
themselves under him were seldom unsuc- 
cessful, In 1815 he married Miss Robin- 


son, daughter of a gentleman in Lincoln. 
shire, who is left with seven children. In 
the following year he visited Rome, and 
the principal seats of the Fine Arts, never 
losing sight of his favourite scheme of 
establishing a School of Design: he pub- 
lished an account of his tour, which at 
the time excited considerable interest, 
On his return to England he opened an 
Academy in Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
where he built a studio and _ gallery, 
lighted after the manner of the Pantheon 
at Rome. Sir Thomas Lawrence was 
so pleased with the arrangement of light, 
that he desired to superintend the erec- 
tion of the ‘‘ Apollo” and ** Laocoon” in 
the gallery, where they still remain. Al- 
most from the opening of the school he 
found himself supported by the members 
of the Royal Academy, and other eminent 
men in the profession. His great acti- 
vity, enthusiasm, and liberal feelings 
peculiarly fitted him for such an under- 
taking; and many of the cleverest artists 
of the present day were students in his 
school. 

Owing to a protracted illness, the 
talents of Mr. Sass have been long lost to 
the public. His school is now conducted 
under the management of J. S. Cary, 
esq., son of the distinguished and esti- 
mable translator of Dante, assisted by 
very competent artists, at the head of 
whom is R. Redgrave, esq. A.R.A.— 
(Art Union.) 





Ma. WIttiaM GRievE, 

Oct. 24. At South Lambeth, aged 43, 
Mr. William Grieve, the distinguished 
scene-painter,. 

From the time of De Loutherbourg, 
members of Mr. Grieve’s family have ac- 
quired reputation in this department of 
Art; indeed the mantle of De Louther- 
bourg may be said to have descended to 
them. Clarkson Stanfield, David Ro- 
berts, and William Grieve were the wor- 
thy successors of De Loutherbourg ; but, 
when the two former were elected mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy, Mr. Grieve 
stood alone, the most skilful among the 
painters of stage scenery of his day. He 
was inimitable in the chique of his art, 
and his success unprecedented in the pro- 
duction of the most marvellous delusions 
that were ever exhibited on the stage. 
His moonlight compositions, especially, 
called forth upon all occasions the most 
unqualified applause. He was a princi- 
pal, with his father and surviving brother, 
Mr. Thomas Grieve, in the preparation of 
the admirable scenery which has of late 
years been brought forward at Drury 
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Lane. At her Majesty’s Theatre he had 
the chief direction, and bas undoubtedly 
exalted the reputation of the Opera 
House for its scenery. It is entirely in 
this walk of Art that Mr. Grieve has 
achieved his celebrity; for, although his 
small pictures and water-colour drawings 
evinced a very high degree of merit, his 
minor essays were far surpassed by the 
wonderful effects he produced in scenic 
representation.—(Atheneum.) 

He began his work of reformation at 
the Opera House in 1829, by the produc- 
tion of the ballet of Masaniello, which 
had prodigious popularity, being one of 
the happiest and most striking combina- 
tions of melodramatic and picturesque 
music, action, and scenery. No small 
share of its success was owing to Mr. W. 
Grieve’s invention and talent. This ballet 
was followed by those of Kenilworth, 
Faust, Beniowski, Alma, Ondine, &c. 
in all of which the scenic effects were tri- 
umphantly successful. Mr. Grieve had 
likewise great aptitude for mechanical in- 
vention and contrivance in his art, and the 
very popular shadow-dance in the ballet 
of Ondine was suggested by him, and its 
requisite machinery constructed by his 
direction. But his greatest triumph as a 
scene-painter took place on the production 
of Robert le Diable in 1832. The novelty 
and beauty of the scene representiug the 
resuscitation of the nuns from their tombs 
took the audience by surprise, and for the 
first time in theatrical annals they sum- 
moned the artist who painted the scene— 
William Grieve—before the curtain, to 
receive their testimony of delight. 

Mr. W. Grieve has left a widow, for- 
merly Miss Wood, with two sons and 
three daughters. His body was interred 
in the Norwood Cemetery, attended by 
one hundred workmen of the Opera 
House, all attired in mourning. His 
friend Mr. W. Pugin, the architect, is 
about to erect a monument there to him. 
His home sketches, with others made 
during a tour in Germany in 1832, will 
probably be sold at Christie’s.— (Histori- 
cal Register.) 





Mr. Henry Morand. 


Nov. . In Union Street, Blackfriars, 
aged upwards of 80, after’ an illness of 
only two days, Mr. Henry Morland, 
brother to George Morland, the dis- 
tinguished painter. 

In early life the subject of this brief 
Notice was engaged as a clerk in an 
eminent banking-house, from which he 
emerged to join his brother George, who 
had, through high auspices, obtained a 
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general licence to a house in Dean Street, 
Soho, designated then, since, and now, 
as ‘** Morland’s Hotel and Coffee House.” 
It was in this place that the eccentric 
George painted some of his most cele- 
brated pictures. Harry was clever, per- 
severing, polite, replete with anecdote, 
and vast information ; and all these ap- 
pliances he exercised successfully at 
home, whilst George was “ rusticating,” 
running up scores at country inns, and 
discharging those scores by leaving paint 
ings behind him in pawn, many of which 
have long since, and at high prices, 
adorned and enriched the proudest gal- 
leries in the land. Harry amassed money 
rapidly, and through the patronage of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, when he was 
treasurer of the navy, was honoured with 
@ contract to supply the British navy with 
wine. In this speculation he was also 
eminently successful, until the possession 
of wealth overcame his prudence, and he, 
with others, at a vast expense, freighted 
a vessel to the coast of France, on an 
illicit expedition, which vessel, with a 
large cargo of brandy, was afterwards 
seized by the proper authorities, and 
confiscated to the Crown. From this 
circumstance poor Harry Morland dated 
his ruin. With the remnant, however, 
of his fortune he speculated in building 
a ‘*mansion’”’ at Norwood, by which also 
he ultimately sustained a heavy loss. 
Eight years since he surrendered the 
possession of the “ancient hotel” in 
Dean Street. He had of late obtained 
a precarious living by attending sales of 
pictures, books, &c. Of the merits of 
the former he was considered an excellent 
judge, and purchased on commission for 
distinguished patrons of art. He hada 
most retentive memory, could almost 
repeat ‘* Burns’ Poems’’ by heart, knew 
everybody’s business and connections, 
and, although he appeared steeped to the 
chin in poverty, is said to have left be- 
hind him pictures of rare talent, amongst 
which are several by his eccentric brother 
George. 





Proressorn WEBSTER. 

Dec. 26. In London-street, Fitzroy. 
square, in his 72d year, Mr. Thomas 
Webster, Professor of Geology in Uni- 
versity college, London. 

He was a native of the Orkneys, which 
he left at a very early age, and, having 
taken lessons in the English language 
from an actor at Edinburgh, came to 
London to seek his fortune as an archi- 
tectural and landscape artist. Among 
his earlier engagements Mr, Webster 
travelled over great part of England and 
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Wales, making sketches of scenery and 
gentlemen’s seats for private patrons and 
for the illustrated works of that day. He 
afterwards settled in London as an 
architect, and his chief work in that 
profession, the theatre of the Royal In- 
stitution, has been referred to in evidence 
before Parliament as one of the first and 
most successful applications of scientific 
principles to the construction of a build- 
ing in which seeing and hearing are the 
essential points. That he subsequently 
deserted architecture for philosophical 
pursuits was owing perhaps to the acci- 
dent of his acquaintance with Count 
Rumford, whom he assisted in his re- 
searches into the principles of Domestic 
Economy; and it was through the 
Count’s influence that Mr. Webster was, 
to use his own words, ‘* the first officer 
in point of time that was appointed in 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain 
for the application of science to the com- 
mon purposes of life, to the founding of 
which Count Rumford had so materially 
contributed.”?’ But it was not in this 
branch of science alone that he became 
distinguished. His celebrated article on 
the ‘“‘ Fresh-water Beds,” discovered by 
him in the Isle of Wight, shortly after 
the publication of Cuvier and Brong- 
neart’s work on the ‘‘ Mineralogy of the 
Environs of Paris,’? was the foundation 
of his repute as a geologist. This paper 
appeared in the ‘ Transactions of the 
Geological Society,” vol. ii. 1814. In 
the same year he was appointed Keeper 
of the Society’s Museum and Draftsman, 
and in 1826 became House Secretary and 
Curator. In 1816 he assisted the late 
Sir Henry Englefield in his splendid 
work on the Isle of Wight, contributing 
all the geological part, and the greater 
number of the drawings. 

His appointment as Professor of Geo- 
logy to University college took place 
about four years since, but he had long 

reviously been known as a_ popular 
ecturer on that science. The knowledge 
Mr. Webster had acquired under Count 
Rumford was perhaps of more benefit in 
@ mere pecuniary sense than any one of 
the many various subjects to which his 
versatile mind applied itself. It was for 
this he was selected by the late Mr. 
Longman to carry out his scheme of a 
complete ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Domestic 
Economy,” a work which, after having 
been commenced by the late Mr. Loudon, 
and passed through the hands of many 
scientific gentlemen, he finally completed 
and published shortly before his death. 
The difficulties he encountered in making 
drawings of furniture for that publication 
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were in the highest degree amusing. 
Cabinet-makers regarded him with sus- 
picion; auctioneers had him ejected from 
their rooms; and it was only in shops of 
brokers that Professor Webster could 
Jabour without interruption. Mr. Web- 
ster also edited the best edition of ‘‘ Imi- 
son’s Elements fof Science and Art,” 
adding a copious elementary treatise on 
perspective. 

From his literary labours and other 
sources Professor Webster (though living 
apparently in very straitened circum- 
stances,) had accumulated some hundreds 
of pounds, which were found in his house 
after his decease. He had also enjoyed a 
pension of 50%. per annum, granted to 
him by Government at the representation 
of his geological friends, in 1840 or 1841. 
His relatives, if any, are unknown. He 
was buried on Thursday, January 2nd, at 
the Highgate cemetery. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Oct. 5. In Tonbridge-street, New- 
road, Mr. William Huttman, a gentle- 
man distinguished for his knowledge of 
matters relating to China and the Chi- 
nese language, formerly Secretary to the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and also to the 
Oriental Translation Fund. He _ had 
likewise for many years been a contri- 
butor to various publications of articles 
relating to the language, antiquities, &c. 
of China, Japan, Thibet, Chinese Tar- 
tary, &c. Mr. Huttman has left a young 
rq numerous family totally unprovided 
or. 

Nov. 14. At Henley Cottage, Black- 
heath, Mr. John Bryan Courthope, citi- 
zen and Merchant Taylor of London, 
aged 67 years, leaving, out of a family of 
17 children, only three surviving, viz. 
Edward-Lane, Sydney-Adderley, and 
Elizabeth, wife of Major Frederick Chid- 
ley Irwin, K. H. Commandant of the 
Forces in Western Australia. 

Lately. At Haggerstone, Miss Fanny 
Holcroft, dau. of the late Thomas Hol- 
croft, the dramatist. She was the au- 
thoress of several esteemed works of 
fiction. 

Dec. 11. At Paddington, aged 93, Mrs. 
Dingley, relict of the Rev. Robert Henry 
Dingley, formerly Rector of Beaumont, 
Essex. 

Dec. 13, At Southgate, Dinah-Eliza- 
beth, only surviving dau. of the late Fre- 
derick Edgcombe, esq. 

Dec. 14. At Camberwell, at an ad- 
vanced age, the relict of Mr, William 
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Caslon, sen. letter-founder, formerly of 
Dorset-street, Salisbury-square. 

Dec. 15. At the residence of her son, 
Regent-street, aged 64, Catherine, wife 
of Edward Salmon, late of the Scots Fu- 
sileer Guards, and only surviving dau. of 
the late John Ogilvy, formerly of Swal- 
low-street. 

At Clapham, aged 87, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tyler, formerly of Greenwich. 

Dec. 16. At the residence of her son, 
John Bell, esq. Marlborough-terr. Ken- 
sington, Sarah, relict of Samuel Bell, 
esq. of Hopton, Suffolk. 

Lady Campbell, relict of Major-Gen. 
Sir Neil Campbell. 

Dec. 17. In Charlotte-street, Bedford- 
sq. Catherine, wife of Henry Langley esq. 

At the house of her son-in-law, E. 
Smirke, esq. Kensington, Elizabeth, wid. 
of Thomas Neill, esq. of Turnham-green. 

Dec. 18. At Mortimer-st. Cavendish- 
square, aged 89, Sarah, widow of the 
Right Hon. John Philpot Curran, some 
time Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 

Aged 81, George Bangley, esq. of St. 
John’s Wood Road, Regent’s park. 

Aged 79, Anthony Barto Valle, esq. 

Aged 24, Amelia-Eliza, wife of G. W. 
H. Coward, esq. surgeon, Hoxton. 

Mary-Catherine, wid. of William Ham- 
mond, esq. of Southgate. 

Aged 37, Louisa, wife of William 
Clarke, esq. of Sloane-street, Chelsea, 
and Chancery-lane. 

Aged 80, in Pimlico, Capt. George 
Allen, late 8th R. V. B. 

Dec. 21. William-Tyler, second son of 
Dr. Tyler Smith, Bolton-st. Piccadilly. 

Aged 65, Major-Gen. Joseph Nesbitt, 
of the Bengal Army. 

Aged 61, Mr. John Topham, of Tho- 
mas-place, Hammersmith. 

' Dec. 22. At College House, Hammer- 
smith, aged 76, Joseph Goodwin, esq. 

Charles Molyneux Keay Lock, esq. of 
Upper Cheyne-row, Chelsea. 

At Park-street, Grosvenor-square, aged 
79, Anna-Sophia, eldest dau. of Sir Charles 
William Blunt, third Baronet. 

At Chester-place, Lambeth, aged 37, 
Emily, wife of Major Charles Farran, 
Madras Army. 

At Denmark-hill, Mrs. Browne, eldest 
dau. of the late Francis Green, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 84, Emma-His- 
cox, wife of John Tanner, esq. 

Dec. 24. Aged 86, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Woodham. 

At Upper Kentish Town, aged 80, Tho- 
mas Remnant, esq. 

In Coleshill-st. Eaton-sq. aged 74, Mrs. 
Robinson. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, 
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Francis Chalmer, esq. Chelsea, Sarah- 
Charlotte-Martina, youngest dau. of the 
late J. P. Beger, esq. 

In Great Cumberland-st. aged 75, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of John Cowell, esq. of Park 
crescent. 

In Canonbury-pl. Miss Elizabeth Oates. 

At Dalston, aged 72, Hannah, relict of 
Charles Hutchins, late of Wood Green, 
Tottenham. 

Dec. 25. Aged 72, Mary-Rose, wife of 
George Denham, esq. of the Colonnade, 
Albany Road, Camberwell. 

Mary-Ann, wife of Frederick Toulmin, 
esq. of Upper Clapton. 

In Great Russell-st. Bloomsbury, aged 
73, James Liddell, esq. late of St. Peters- 
burgh. 

Donald Douglas M’Leod, only son of 
the late Captain M’Leod, C.B. late of 
Greenwich Hospital. 

Aged 65, Frances, wife of William Ro- 
thery, esq. of Stratford place. 

Dec. 26. At Norfolk-crescent, Hyde 
Park, Magdalen, daughter of Major-Ge- 
neral Pasley. 

At Blackheath, Edwin-Howard, young- 
est son of Robert Ritherdon, esq. 

At Gloucester Road, Hyde Park Gar- 
dens, aged 12, Ralph-Henry, sixth son of 
the late Major Ralph Henry Sneyd. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Ber- 
nard-st. Russell-sq. aged 81, Mary, relict 
of Richard Daston, esq. R.N. 

In Albany-st. Regent’s Park, Charlotte- 
Maria, wife of George Stretton, esq. 

At York-row, Kennington, aged 73, 
Mrs. C. Van Mildert, youngest sister of 
the late Bishop of Durham 

Dec. 27. Aged 81, Mrs. Smithers, of 
Doughty-st. Mecklenburgh-sq. 

At Jermyn -st. aged 35, Thomas Ste- 
phens, esq. R.N.of Barnstaple, eldestjsur- 
viving son of the late Adm. G. H. Ste- 
phens, of Great Ealing. 

At Denmark Hill, Camberwell, aged 71, 
Sarah, relict of the Rev. John Madgwick 
Jones, M.A. 

Aged 34, Miss Charlotte Jones, Upper 
Seymour-st. West, Connaught-sq. 

Dee, 28. InGuildford-st. aged 73, Philip 
Wynell Mayow, esq. Solicitor of the Ex- 
cise, father of the Rev. M. W. Mayow, Vi- 
car of Market Lavington, Wilts. 

In Welbeck-st. Cavendish-sq. aged 43, 
Eliza, wife of the Rev. Samuel Paynter, 
Rector of Stoke, near Guildford, and only 
dau. of the late Samuel Paynter, esq. of 
Richmond, Surrey. 

At Scarsdale terrace, Kensington, late 
of Chapel-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 78, Fran- 
cis Butler, esq. 

In Upper Phillimore-pl, Kensington, 
Miss Susannah Dishrow. 
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At Hampstead, aged 53, Frederick Clis- 
sold, esq. late of Stroud. 

At Ulster-pl. Regent’s Park, aged 73, 
Ann, widow of George Raggett, esq. 

At Chatham-pl. East, Hackney, aged 
76, Anne Bailey, widow of John Bailey, 
esq. of Dalston. 

Dec. 29. Aged 70, William Merrick, 
esq. of Northampton-sq. 

In Bruton-st. aged 25, the wife of Claude 
E. Scott, esq. 

Mary, relict of Thomas Bagnall, esq. 
Barnsbury Park. 

At Lonsdale-sq. Eleanor, wife of ‘James 
Lord, of the Inner Temple, esq. barrister- 
at-law. 

At Saville. pl. Mile-end, aged 85, Tho- 
mas Daplyn, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Windsor-terr. City-road, 
at an advanced age, Anthony David Mer- 
cati, esq. of the Royal Cornwall Light Inf. 

Aged 74. Mr. William Hollocombe. 
From his earliest youth he had been con- 
nected with Westminster Abbey, and for 
many years he performed the duty of 
Sacrist. It had fallen to his lot to con- 
duct the whole of the crowned heads and 
illustrious foreigners who visited the Ab- 
bey through that sacred edifice. 

At Paddington-green, aged 83, William 
Bruce, esq. formerly of Maida-hill. 

In Tavistock-pl. aged 22, Margaret, 
youngest surviving dau. of the late James 
de Visme, esq. of New-court, Glouces- 
tershire. 

At Islington, aged 84, Mr. Thomas 
Gardiner, bookseller, of Princes-st. Caven- 
dish-sq. 

Lately. In Connaught-sq. Hyde Park, 
aged 91, Elizabeth, relict of John Crosse 
Crooke, esq. Kempshot Park, Hants. 

Jan. 1. Aged 77, Augustus Manning, 
esq. of Hertford-st. Mayfair. 

In John-st. Adelphi, aged 45, Fanny, 
wife of Dr. Alexander Home Renton, of 
Madeira. 

Jan. 2. In South Audley-st. aged 76, 
Lady Baynes, relict of Sir Edward Baynes. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 81, Isabella, 
widow of Capt. David Young. 

At the residence of her sister, Mrs. 
Egerton, Chelsea, Charlotte, the ninth 
child, and fifth dau. of the late Rev. Peter 
Fisher, Little Torrington, Devon, and 
sister of the late Capt. Peter Fisher, R.N. 

Jan. 3. In Upper Berkeley-st. West, 
aged 71, Nathaniel Garland, esq. of 
Michaelston Hall, Essex, and Woodcote 
Grove, Surrey. 

Aged 89, at Woodlawn, Dulwich, Mrs. 
Jane Tebbs, formerly of Clapham. 

Aged 28, in Portland-pl. Wandsworth- 
rd. Robert Paterson, esq. late of the firm 
of Coe and Paterson, solicitors, Size-lane, 


Anna-Antonia, wife of Edward Swin- 
burne, esq. jun. 

Jan. 4. Aged 93, at Brompton, Mrs. 
Sarah Brooke. 

Jan. 5. Aged 82, at Upper Harley-st. 
Thomas Holdsworth Hunt, esq. 

Aged 59, at Kensington, Stephen Lani- 
gan, esq., surgeon R.N. 

At the residence of her son, Abbey-rd. 
St. John’s-wood, Helen-Sophia, relict of 
Col. John Darley, of New-grove, Dublin, 
and dau. of the late John Turing, esq. of 
the Madras Civil Service. 

‘At Clarence-terr., Regent’s Park, aged 
75, James Waterhouse Smith, esq. who 
has by his will bequeathed the following 
sums (in the Three per Cent. Consols) to 
the undermentioned charities :—To the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 20007. ; 
to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 2000/.; to the Metropolis 
Church Building Fund, 2000/.; to the 
Middlesex Hospital, 2000/; to the Na- 
tional Society for Promoting the Educa- 
tion of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church, 1000/.; to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel,. 
2000/.; the whole to be paid free of duty. 

In Dorset-pl. aged 41, Capt. Richard 
Floyer, (late of the 59th Reg.) youngest 
son of W. H. C. Floyer, esq. of Hints, 
Staffordsh. 

Jan. 6. Aged 78, Broome Phillips 
Witts, esq. of Brunswick-sq. and Surbi- 
ton, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Aged 19, Feodore, youngest dau.” of 
the late Paul Mullet, esq. late of Guil- 
ford-st. Russell-sq. 

Jan. 7. In Clarence-pl. Clapham-rd. 
aged 81, Edward Neale, esq. late of the 
Stock Exchange. 

Jan. 8. Aged 37, Clara, wife of John 
Inglis Jeredein, esq. of Stamford-hill. 

In Hackney-terr. aged 57, John Chal- 
mers, esq. 

In Peckham-rd. Mrs. Hardy, relict of 
J. R. Hardy, esq. 

Jan. 9. At the Dean of Ripon’s, 
Dean’s yard, Westminster, aged 15, Ca- 
roline, second dau. of the late Clinton I, 
Fynes Clinton. 

Aged 73, Henry Mathew, esq. of King 
st. Greenwich. 

At Blackheath, Aged 66, John Howell, 
esq. of Queenhithe. 

Jan. 10. In New Ormond-st, William 
Taylor, esq. B.A. of Queen’s College, . 
Cambridge, and formerly of Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Aged 68, S.A. Leeks, esq. late of the 
War Office. 

In Dorset-pl. Dorset-sq, aged 33, Eliza 
Hope, widow of William Plunkett, esq. 
barrister-at-law, 
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Jan 11. In Southampton-row, aged 
87, Susan, dau. of the late Dalbiac, esq. 

At Chester-ter. Regent’s-pk. Ann, only 
dau. of the late Richard Jackson, esq. of 
the Mythe, near Tewkesbury. 

Jan. 12. At Albion terr. Wandworth- 
road, aged 51, Emma, third dau. of the 
late William Esdaile, esq. of Clap- 


m. 

In Connaught-sq. aged 69, Jacob Salva- 
dor, esq. 

Jan. 13. In Sussex.pl. Hyde-park, 
aged 46, John Bamber de Mole, esq. of 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall. 

At Islington-green, aged 72, John 
Moreland, esq. of Old-st. 

Aged 84, Mrs. Mary Dare, of Judd- 
st. Brunswick-sq. 

Jan. 15. At Knight’s-hill, Dulwich, 
aged 17, Miss J. J. Whyte, dau. of John 
Whyte, esq. 

Breps.—Dec. 7. At Bedford, Anne, 
wife of T. W. Turnley, Esq. 

Berxs.—Dec. 16. At Streatley, aged 
25, William Allin Church, esq. 

Dec. 17. Harriet, fourth dau. of John 
Butler, esq. of Kirby house. 

Jan. 5. At Marsh View, Speenham 
Land, near Newbury, aged 93, Anne, 
relict of John Berry, esq. formerly of Can- 
terbury. 

Jan, 16. James May, esq. one of the 
Coroners for Berkshire for nearly twenty 
years. 

Bucxs.—Dec. 27. At Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
James Watson’s, Wendover House, Har- 
riet-Anne, eldest dau. of Major James 
Watson, 14th foot. 

Dec. 29. At Newport Pagnel, aged 39, 
Charles Kipling, esq. for many years a 
surgeon at that place. 

Jan. 4. At Eton College, Susan, third 
dau. of the late John Slingsby, esq. of 
Windsor. 

CamBripGE.—WNov. 24. AtCambridge, 
aged 75, Mrs. Rebecca Butler, relict of 
the Rev. Thomas Butler, M.A. formerly 
Fellow of Trinity college, and incum- 
bent of Poulton-le-Sands. 

Jan. 7. At Soham, aged 88, Marga- 
retta, relict of J. Dobede, esq. of Soham 
Place. 

Cursutre.—dJan. 5. At Chester, aged 
28, Jane, wife of Dr. James Edwards, 
and eldest dau. of Robert Main, esq. of 
the Great Dover Road, London, and Ra- 
vensbourn Park, Kent. 

CornwaLui.—Dec. 21. At St. Austell, 
aged 26, Bartholomew Gidley, esq. late of 
Plymouth. 

Drerspy.—Lately. At Church Brough- 
ton, near Derby, aged 52, Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Jones, third 
Vicar of Abthorpe, Northampton. 

Aged 10, Hubert-Kestell, eldest son of 
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the Rev. H. K. Cornish, Vicar of Bake- 
well. 

Drvon.—Dec. 15. At Devonport, Ca- 
roline, wife of F. J. Leroux, esq. Com- 
mander R. N. 

Dec. 16. At his father’s residence, Tre- 
fusis House, Exmouth, aged 32, Edward 
Herbert Dallas, esq. of the Bombay Civil 
Service, son of Brigadier-Gen. Dallas, 
late Governor of St. Helena. 

Dec. 17. At Exmouth, aged 64, Wil- 
liam Usherwood, esq. Commander R. N. 
also a magistrate of the county of Devon. 

At Exmouth, aged 75, Lady Urania 
Arabella Wallop, eldest dau. of John 
second Earl of Portsmouth, and sister of 
the present Earl. 

Dec. 18. At her residence in St. Tho- 
mas’s, Exeter, Caroline, youngest dau. of 
the late Thomas Westcott, esq. of Kenn. 

In the Cloisters, aged 69, Mr. James 
Manly, forty years verger of Exeter Ca- 
thedral. 

Dec.19. At Teignmouth, aged 72, 
Jacob Bartlett, esq. of that place. 

Dec. 20. At Stoke, Devonport, aged 
68, Henry Cox, esq. He resided many 
years in the island of Jamaica, where he 
represented the parish of St. Mary in the 
House of Assembly, and was Custos Ro- 
tulorum of the parish of St. Ann. 

Dec. 22. At Totness, aged 74, Mrs. 
Noake, relict of Samuel Noake, esq. and 
dau. of Richard Pering, esq. formerly 
Lieut.-Col. of the South Devon Militia. 

Dec. 23. At the age of 108, Mr. Morris 
Thurston, of Exeter. He lived for up- 
wards of 60 years in the house in which he 
died, and never till lately allowed any one 
to go into it. He was a herbal doctor, 
and as such travelled through Devon, 
working marvellous cures. He followed 
his vocation till within the last two 
months, and such was his repute, that 
people applied to him for advice, and re- 
ceived his nostrums, whilst on his death- 
bed. He was an alchymist, and an adept 
in astrology; and it seemed as if these 
ancient delusions lingered with him alone. 

Dec. 25. Aged 43, Alfred Baker, esq. 
late of Hayne House, Silverton. 

Dec. 27. At Harpford, aged 82, Char- 
lotte-Jane, wife of the Rev. Marwood 
Tucker, Vicar of that parish, and youngest 
dau. of the late William Foulkes, esq. of 
Medland. 

At Torquay, Maria, wife of Walter Hall 
Capper, esq. solicitor, of Birmingham. 

Dec. 28. At Barnstaple, aged 87, Miss 
Amy Chichester, youngest sister of the 
late Charles Chichester, esq. of Hall, 
Bishopstawton. 

Lately. At Plymouth, Mrs. Judith 
Innes. By her will the following muni- 
ficent legacies are bequeathed: — To the 
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Sailors’ Home, or Brunswick Maritime 
Establishment, 1,000/. or (if that Insti- 
tution is not in existence) to the Sailors’ 
Asylum ; to the Benevolent or Strangers’ 
Friend Society ‘‘ for relieving the sick 
and poor at their own habitations, in 
London and its vicinity,” 1,000/.; to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 500/. ; 
and to the Church Missionary Society, 
5007. 

At Stonehouse Barracks, aged 57, Mr. 
William Cowlyn, Assistant-Surgeon for 
the last 22 years of the Plymouth divi- 
sion of Royal Marines. 

Jan.2. At Exeter, at an advanced age, 
Elizabeth, relict of Arnold Tideman, esq. 

At H. Ford’s, esq. Southernhay, aged 
87, Margaret, relict of John Brutton, esq. 
solicitor, Exeter. 

Jan. 3. At Torquay, Catharine, relict 
of the Rev. Charles Chester, Rector of 
Ayott St. Peter’s, Herts. 

At Cullompton, Martha, relict of Wil- 
liam Brown, esq. of that place. 

Jan. 4. At Cheriton Fitzpaine, Louisa, 
wife of the Rev. W. H. Arundell. 

Jan.5. At Torquay, aged 27, Maria, 
wife of H. P. Best, esq. of Donnington, 
Berks. 

Jan.6. At Torquay, aged 36, Peter 
Wells, jun. esq. Kingston-upon-Hull, 
solicitor. 

Jan. 8. At Torquay, Rosaline-Sarah, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Champain, and eldest 
dau. of the late John Underwood, esq. of 
Gloucester-pl. Portman-square. 

Jan. 11. At the residence of her bro- 
ther-in-law, Lieut.-Col. Webber, Exeter, 
Elizabeth -Susannah, wife of George 
Wood Webber, esq. of Hexworthy, Corn- 
wall, and youngest dau. of the Rev. G. 
T. Carwithen, of Newton St. Cyres. 

At Stonehouse, aged 17, William Mar- 
tin, eldest son of the late Joseph Graham, 
esq. of Port Spain, Trinidad. 

Jan. 13. At Devonport, in his 80th 
year, Thomas Roberts, esq. late master 
shipwright of Devonport Dockyard. 

Dorset.—Dec. 16. At Weymouth, 
aged 61, Sarah, wife of William Hodges, 


esq. 

Dec. 24. At Lyme-Regis, aged 70, 
Joseph Hayward, esq. father of one of 
the counsellors on the Eastern Circuit, 
and one of the Borough Magistrates. 

Lately. At Wareham, aged 91, William 
Sanders, for more than half a century 
parish clerk. He was one of the bearers 
of the historian, Hutchins; and retrined 
a vivid recollection of the coronation of 
Geo. III., and the great fire at Wareham, 
1762. 

Jan. 2. Aged 69, Mary, widow of 
Thomas Phippard, esq. of Wareham, 
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Essex.—Jan. 1. At New Lodge, 
Bocking, aged 77, Sarah, relict of Joseph 
Crosbie, esq. 

Jan. 5. At Lexden, near Colchester, 
aged 74, John de Horne, one of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and of Stanway-hall, in 
the same county. He is succeeded in the 
latter estate by his eldest nephew and 
heir male George De Horne, of Totham, 
Essex, who is unmarried. 

At Lambourne Cottage, aged 68, Mar- 
garet, relict of the Rev. Morgan Lewis. 

Jan. 13. At Durrington House, aged 
75, Henrietta H. S. Glya, relict of Col. 
Glyn, of the Ist Reg. of Foot Guards. 

Jan. 14. At Woodford, aged 80, Mary- 
Jane wife of Edward Forster, esq. 

Jan. 15. At Chingford, Charlotte, wife 
of the Rev. R. B. Heathcote, Rector. 

Guovucester.—Dec. 10. At Clifton, 
aged 82, Lorina, relict of the Rev. John 
Walker, Rector of Bawsey. 

Dee. 12. At Racey House, Charlton 
King’s, aged 81, Catharine, wife of the 
Rev. Archdeacon Cary, of Hazlebrook, 
Roscommon, only surviving child of the 
late Mrs. Law, widow of the Bishop of 
Elphin, by her previous marriage with 
John Tomlinson, esq. of Carlisle, and 
Blencogo Hall, Cumberland. 

Dec. 16. At Wootton, near Glouces- 
ter, aged 60, Thomas Dawson Lewis, esq. 

Dec. 23. At Clifton, aged 65, Mary, 
dau. of the late Capt. Young, R.N. 

At Cheltenham, Catharine, widow of 
Joseph Mason Ormsby, esq. and youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Richard Johnston, 
Bart. of Gilford Castle, co. Down. 

At Clifton, aged 33, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. W. T. Clarke. 

At Downend, aged 86, Mary, relict of 
of Hatton Monk, esq. conveyancer, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and late of Bristol. 

Dec. 24. At Clifton, Lieut. George 
Shakespeare Pogson, youngest son of the 
late Col. Pogson, of the Bengal Army. 

Dec. 26. At Cheltenham, aged 64, 
Marian, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
Elijah Impey. 

At Clifton, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
J. N. Palmer, of Breamore, Hants. 

Dec. 29. At Clifton, aged 76, John 
Eddison, esq. 

Lately. At Clifton, Thomas Mowbray 
Stafford Jones, esq. 

Ann Dimsdale, a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, by her will, has made 
the following bequests to charitable and 
other institutions, principally in Bristol :— 
To the Dorcas Society, 500/.; to the 
Misericordia Society, 5002. ; to the Guard- 
ian Society or House, 500/. ; to the Lying- 
in Society, 500/.; to the Refuge Society, 
900/. ; to the Strangers’ Friend Society, 
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5007.; to the Infirmary, 500/.; to the 
Prison Discipline Society, 500/.; to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 10004. ; 
to the Moravian Missionary Society, 
10002, ; to the poor of the parish of Man- 
gotsfield (Gloucester), 500/.; and to the 
ten above-named societies, on the death 
of some annuitants, the further sum of 
20,000/., making a total of 26,000/. left 
to charities. 

Jan. 1. At Cheltenham, Sir Jacob 
Adolphus, M.D., Inspector-Gen. of Army 
Hospitals, a distinguished officer of the 
medical department of the Army, who had 
served in every quarter of the world. He 
was knighted July 1, 1840. 

At Cheltenham, Maria, relict of Sir 
William Burdett, Bart., of Dunmore, co. 
Carlow. She was daughter of the Rev. 
Henry James Reynett, D.D., was married 
in 1200, and left a widow in 1840, having 
had issue the present Sir William Hope 
Burdett and other children. 

Jan. 2. At Clifton, Mary-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late James Davy, esq. 
of Jamaica. 

At Cheltenham, aged 24, Marianne, 
dau. of the late John Hume, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Sarum. 

At Frenchay, near Bristol, aged 73, 
Elizabeth, relict of Philip Debell Tuckett, 

Jan. 3. Aged 69, Harriett, wife of 
Adm. Poulden, Richmond-hill, Clifton. 

Jan. 4. Aged 65, Mary-Ann, wife of 
James Bowyer, esq. of the Hotwells, and 
late of Kempsey-house, Worcestershire. 

Jan. 5. At Cheltenham, the Hon. 
Anne, wife of Lieut.-Gen. John Wardlaw. 
She was youngest dau. of the gallant 
Viscount Lake, by Elizabeth, only dau. 
of Edward Barker, esq. of St. Julian’s, 
Herts, and was married to Lieut.-Gen. 
Wardlaw in 1812. 

Jan. 7. At Clifton, aged 93, Allen 
Page, esq. 

Jan. 8. At Henbury, Mary-Anne, wife 
of George Harris, esq. eldest dau. of W. 
P. Hodges, esq. of Dorchester. 

Hants.—Dec. 10. At Hereford House, 
Clifton Down, aged 82, Lorina, relict of 
the Rev. John Walker, of Norwich, and 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. Nathaniel 
Scott, of Diss. 

Dec. 11. At Winchester, aged 70, John 
Vavasour Earle, esq. 

Dec. 13. At Milford Haven, aged 50, 
Charles Chamberlain, esq. late her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Carthagena and Co- 
quimbo. 

Dec. 16. At Breamore, aged 85, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Michael Rooke, esq. 

Dec. 19. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
aged 49, Capt. Thomas Paul Williamson, 
late of the 93rd Highlanders. He had 
served in the Peninsular war, having re- 
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ceived the commission of Ensign 1811, of 
Lieut. 1813, and of Captain 1838, 

Dec. 21, At Southampton, aged 28, 
Thomas, second son of Edmund Cooper, 


esq. 

At Hambledon, aged 70, John Binstead 
Cotman, esq. one of the Junior Paymasters 
of the Fleet. He was severely wounded in 
attacking a Spanish privateer, at St. Do- 
mingo, which obtained him an honourable 
reward from the Patriotic Fund. 

Dee. 25. At Parkhurst Barracks, Isle 
of Wight, Jane, wife of Edward Fugion, 
esq. Paymaster of Depdts. 

Dec. 28. At Romsey, aged 77, William 
Charles Daman, esq. solicitor. 

Dec. 31, At Southampton, aged 43, H. 
G. Hulton, esq. 

Lately. At Botley, aged 63, Edward 
Guillaume, esq. 

Jan. 3. At Winchester, Augusta, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. W. H. New- 
bolt, D.D. 

Jan, 6. At Cowes, Isle of Wight, Emily, 
eldest dau. of Adm. Ratsey. 

Jan. 9. At Lymington, aged 65, Wm, 
Ferris, esq. 40 years commander of a ree 
venue cutter. , 

Jan. 12. At Winchester, aged 69, Mr. 
John Earle, for nearly half a century a 
most respectable druggist in that city. 
He was chosen chief magistrate in the 
years 1828 and 1831; and at the ter- 
mination of his mayoralty he was elected 
a magistrate and alderman, which office he 
held until the passing of the Reform Bill. 

Jan. 14. At Itchen Abbas, aged 19, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse, 
William Fiennes Wickham, Demy of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, eldest son of 
W. J. Wickham, esq. 

Hererorp.— Dec. 18. Suddenly, at 
Hereford, Lewis Lewis, esq. of Builth. 

Dec. 23. At Ross, Henry Hargreaves, 
esq. surgeon. 

At Hereford, aged 77, Henry-Biachford 
Scudamore, esq. surviving his wife only 
twelve days. 

Jan. G. At Croase House, Kingsland, 
aged 70, Mary, relict of John Williams, 


esq. 

Jan. 8. At Eton Hall, aged 39, John 
Casar Hawkins, esq. eldest son of Sir John 
Casar Hawkins, Bart. 

Herts.—Dec. 19. At St. Alban’s, aged 
72, Richard Lydekker, esq. M.D. 

Dec. 21. At Potterells, George James 
Vernon, esq. late Capt. in the 47th Inf. 

Dec. 31. At the Fishery, Boxmoor, aged 
75, Thomas Reynolds, esq. formerly of 
Prescot-st. London. 

Jan. 11. At Bushey, Amelia-Forester, 
dau. of Major-Gen. Frederick Walker, of 
the Manor House. 

Kent.—WNov, 27. _ widow of Sir 
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S. Egerton Brydges, Bart. of Denton- 
court, near Canterbury. She was his 
second wife, and daughter of the Rev. 
William Robinson, Rector of Burfield, 
Berks, brother to Matthew second Lord 
Rokeby ; she was married to Sir Egerton 
Brydges in 1796, and had issue five sons 
and four daughters. Sir Egerton died 
Sept. 8, 1837; see the memoir of him in 
our Vol. VIII. p. 534, 

Dec. 17. At Ramsgate, Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Manley Wood, 
formerly curate of St. Bride’s ; and Dec. 
22, at Brixton, aged 81, Sarah, his 
widow. 

Dec. 19. At Canterbury, aged 89, Mary, 
relict of Robert Rushbrooke, esq. 

Dec. 22, At Charlton, near Dover, aged 
79, Michael Elwin, esq. 

Lancastrer.—Dec. 20. Aged 73, Jane, 
widow of Hugh Bullen, esq. of Much 
Woolton. 

Jan. 11. At Manchester, M. Louis 
Schwabe, a celebrated manufacturer of 
figured silks by the jacquard loom. He 
died from taking poison, and the act is 
ascribed to the loss of a valued relation. 

Lincoitn.—Lately. At Grantham, in 
his 30th year, Goodwin Wagstaffe, esq. 
youngest son of the late Rev. J.S. Wag- 
staffe, Vicar of Barkstone and Plungar, 

ic. 

Jan. 4. At Lincoln, aged 28, Eliza, 
wife of F. Sutton, esq. late Capt. of the 
11th Hussars. 

Jan. 9. At Louth, aged 20, Marmaduke- 
Harsley, eldest son of the late James 
Graham, esq. of Easton, Hants. 

Mippiesex. — Dec. 21. At Gregse 
Green, Henley-on-Thames, aged 66, 
Jonathan Cotgreave, esq. M.D. Surgeon 
to Her Majesty’s Forces. He was attached 
for upwards of 30 years to the 35th Regi- 
ment, and served with that gallant corps 
in Holland, Malta, Calabria, Egypt, 
Corunna, and Sicily. He has left 2,000/. 
to the Chester Infirmary, 1,000/. to the 
Westminster Hospital, and 500/. to the 
Berkshire Hospital. 

Dec. 29. At Lampton, near Hounslow, 
aged 60, George Sargon, esq. of Lampton, 
and Highfield, near Kentish Town, and 
Great-Queen-st. Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

Jan. 4. At Sunbury, aged 34, Charles 
Baldwin Gilchrist, esq. surgeon, only son 
of Charles Dobree Gilchrist, esq. of Sun- 
bury. 

Jan. 8. At Colesdale, Northaw, aged 
91, John Whaley, esq. 

Monmovutu.— Dec. 27. At Monmouth, 
aged 76, Forster Maynard, esq. of Seabo- 
rough House, Crewkerne, Somerset. 

Jan. 5. At Newport, aged 45, Capt. 
Edmunds, 
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Norrorx. Dec. 17. At East Dereham, 
William Pillans, esq. surgeon, third son 
of the late William Cooch Pillans, esq. of 
Norwich. 

Dec. 21. 
Codlin, esq. 

Dec. 23. Aged 64, Samuel Hadley, esq. 
of Hillington. 

Dec. 24. At Shouldham Thorpe, near 
Downham, aged 64, John Brackenbury, 
esq. 

Dec. 25. At Great Yarmouth, aged 36, 
Christopher Taylor, esq. surgeon. 

Jan. 11. At Little Walsingham, aged 
73, M. P. Manby, esq. 

Norraampron.—J/ec. 14. At Welling- 
borough, Mrs. Robinson, relict of the 
Rev. J. Robinson. 

Dec. 26. At Wadenhoe House, near 
Oundle, Gen. William Croxton, of the 
Honourable East India Company’s Ser- 
vice, Bengal Establishment. 

At Olney, aged 81, John Hale Talbot, 
Gent. 

Dec. 29. At Northampton, aged 79, 
Mrs. Barwell, sen. mother of E. H. Bar- 
well, esq. mayor of Northampton. 

NortTHUMBERLAND.—Dec. 13. AtNewe 
castle-upon-Tyne, Isabella, wife of John 
Gibson, esq. and eldest dau. of Nathaniel 
Clark, esq. 

NotrincHam. — Dec. 19. At South- 
well, aged 77, Miss Elizabeth Becher, 
dau. of the Rev. W. Becher, of that 
place. 

Oxrorp.—Dec. 20. Aged 63, Jona- 
than Arnatt, esq. of Bampton, 

Jan. 5. At Oxford, at an advanced age, 
Walter Vicary, esq. Mus. Bac. Organist 
to Magdalene college and the University, 
and a lay chaplain of New college. 

Jan. 18. At Oxford, Dr. Bramsen, 
many years teacher of German in that 
University. 

Jan. 19. At Oxford, aged 69, Richard 
Hilliard, esq. of Mitcham, Surrey. 

Satop.—Dec. 21. Aged 68, W. Hor- 
ton, esq. late Capt. 6th Foot, a magis- 
trate for the county. 

Dec. 22. At Westbury, aged 26, the 
Rev. Richard Towers, B.A., and late of 
Sawrey, near Hawkshead. 

Jan. 2. Aged 74, Mary, relict of Wil- 
liam Henry Harnage, esq. of Belswardyne. 

Jan. 3. At Burcot, aged 77, Elizabeth, 
relict of Richard Emery, esq. 

Somerset.—Dec. 11. At Bath, aged 
49, John Uniacke, esq. of Broughton 
House, Cheshire. 

Dec. 15. At Bath, Dame Catharine, 
relict of the late Sir George Glyn, Bart. 
of Ewell, and dau. of the late Rev. Gervas 
Powell, of Llanharran, Glamorganshire, 
and Camden-place, Bath. She became 
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the second wife of Sir George Glyn in 
1795, had issue the present Sir Lewen 
Powell Glyn, two other sons and a daugh- 
ter, and was left a widow in 1814. 

At Bath, Frances-Matilda, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. William Wilkieson, 
of Woodbury-hall, Cambridgeshire, and 
Norfolk-crescent, Bath. 

Dec. 16. At Wells, aged 70, Francis 
Besly, esq. . 

Dec. 17. At Yeovil, aged 16, William 
Henry Hastings, only child of the Rev. 
W.Woolhouse Robinson, M.A., Curate of 
Yeovil. 

Aged 62, at Bath, Robert Peel, esq. 

Dec. 19. At Bath, aged 78, Mrs. Holt, 
late of Eton, and widow of the Rev. 
Robert Holt, M.A. Rector of Finmere, 
Bucks. 

Dec. 24. At Axbridge, aged 93, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Peter Fry, esq. of Comp- 
ton Bishop. 

Dec. 25. At Bath, Ann-Elizabeth, 
wife of G. B. Bunbury, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Bath, Richard Hippisley 
Tuckfield, esq. of Shobroke-park, Devon. 

Dec. 28. At Crewkerne, aged 25, 
Lydia-Ellen, wife of William Sparkes, 
esq. and the second dau. of Edward 
Isauc, esq. of Wallington-lodge, Fareham. 

Lately. At High Littleton, aged 55, 
Walter Gaby, esq. 

Jan. 2. At Bath, aged 83, Thomas 
Batchelor, esq. 

Srarrorp.—Dec. 25. At Rushall- 
hall, aged 80, Anne, relict of John Grou- 
cock, of Meesom, Salop. 

Dec. 31. At Swynnerton, Stone, 
Washington Carden, esq. late of 30th 
Foot, and son of the late John Carden, 
of Barnane, Templemore, Ireland. 

Jan. 2. At Dudley, Catherine Wood- 
cock Fereday, grand-dau. of Francis Lea, 
the sister of Ferdinando Dudley Lea, 14th 
Baron Dudley, at whose decease that an- 
cient barony fell into abeyance amongst 
his sisters. 

SurroLK.—Aug. 17. At Bury St. 
Edmund’s, aged 76, Captain William 
Goate, R.N., the last surviving male 
representative of an ancient family in Suf- 
folk. He was Lieutenant in the Orpheus, 
at the capture of the La Duguay Trouin, 
French frigate, in 1794; assisted at the 
taking of Malacca, &c. in 1795; and in 
the Musquito was actively employed in 
the Elbe and Weser in 1809. The cir. 
cumstance of his death was most melan- 
choly. An inquest returned a verdict 
that the deceased drowned himself when 
in great distress of mind from fear of 
losing his sight. 

Nov. 28. Mr. Hogg, portrait-painter, 
of Lowestoft. 

Dec, 13, At Aspall-hall, aged 73, 


Charles Chevallier, esq. brother of the 
Rev. Dr. Chevallier. 

Dec. 16. At Bury St. Edmund’s, Mrs. 
Belgrave, relict of the Rev. Dr. Belgrave, 
Rector of Cockfield, Suffolk, and Vicar of 
Stebbing, Essex. 

Dee. 17. At Java-lodge, Petistree, 
aged 70, Walter Maynard, esq. 

Jan. 9. Susan, wife of George Clarke 
Pickering, esq. of Earl Soham. 

Surrey.—Aug.7. Athis seat, Flower 
Place, near Godstone, in his 84th year, 
the Hon. George Henry Nevill, uncle to 
the Earl of Abergavenny. He married in 
1787 Caroline, daughter of the Hon. 
Richard Walpole, and had issue one 
daughter, who died an infant, and three 
sons, the Rev. George Nevill, who died in 
1825; the Rev. Henry Walpole Nevill, 
who died in 1837; and Reginald Henry 
Nevill, esq. 

Dec. 11. James Day, esq. of Rich- 
mond, 

Dec. 26. At Woking, aged 72, Lieut. 
George Greenfield. 

Dec. 27. At Mitcham, aged 72, Tho- 
mas Berwick Melton, esq. formerly of 
Walcot-pl. Lambeth. 

Dec. 28. At Abbey Lodge, Merton, 
Elizabeth, wife of Capt. G. Mackay 
Sutherland, of Udale, N.B. 

Jan. 1. At Croydon, aged 84, An- 
thony Harman, esq. 

Jan. 2. Frances-Sophia, second dau. 
of Sir Henry and Lady Fletcher, of Ash- 
ley Park, aged 4 ; and on the 4th, Emily, 
eldest dau. of the same, aged 5. 

Jan. 3. Aged 85, James Penfold, esq. 
of Cheam. 

Jan. 7. At Roehampton, aged 77, 
Henrietta, wife of Thos. Cockburn, esq. 

Jan. 8. At her son’s residence, Croy- 
don, aged 85, Ann, relict of Thomas 
Hartley, esq. of St. John’s, Southwark. 

Jan. 17. At Richmond, Elizabeth, 
widow of Sir John Morshead, Bart. and 
grandmother of Sir W. C. Morshead, 
Bart. She was the dau. and co-heiress 
of Sir Thomas Frederick, of Hampton, co. 
Middlesex, Bart., was married to Sir John 
Morshead, Lord Warden of the Stan- 
neries, in 1778, and left his widow in 
1813, having had issue Sir Frederick the 
late Baronet, one other son, and two 
daughters, of whom the elder, Selina, is 
wife of Sir Charles Mill, of Mottisfont, 
Bart. 

Sussex.—Dee. 13. At Brighton, aged 
99, Mr. Edward King. He was a clerk in 
the Middle-street Brewery before the 
time even of the late Mr. William Wig- 
ney, and continued in the counting-house 
till he was nearly 80 years old, discharg- 
ing his duties with accuracy and fidelity. 
About twenty yeays ago he retired from 
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Messrs. Wigney’s service on a pension, 
which Mr. George Wigney paid up to the 
day of his death. 

Dec. 13. At Hastings, aged 15, Je- 
mima, eldest dau. of Sir Charles Wager 
Watson, Bart. of Wratting Park, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Dee. 16. At Brighton, aged 15, Emma, 
youngest surviving dau. of the Rev. W. 
Walford, of Hatfield Peverel, Essex. 

Dec. 21. At Hastings, Sarah, wife of 
Thomas Cox, esq. formerly of Blackheath. 

Dec. 24. At Brighton, aged 70, Mary- 
Ann, widow of John Adamson, esq. of 
Billiter-sq. 

Dec. 23. At East Grinstead, aged 65, 
William Scrivener, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Brighton, aged 35, Mrs. 
Cecil. 

At Skippershill, Mayfield, aged 56, 
John Fry, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 71, John Dawkins, 
esq. of Upper Berkeley-st. Portman-sq. 
and Fellow of All Souls’ college, Oxford, 
youngest son of the late Henry Dawkins, 
esq. of Standlynch House, Wiltshire. 
He graduated B.A. 1797, M.A. 1802. 

At Brighton, Elizabeth, widow of 
Richard Stringer, esq. formerly of Chil- 
ton and Long Crendon, Bucks, and of the 
Strand, Middlesex, and late of Brighton. 

Dec, 29. At Lindfield, aged 21, Charles 
Henry, youngest son of Thomas Compton, 
esq. 
At Brighton, Mary Salome, wife of 
P. J. Caffary, esq. of Regent’s Park. 

Dec. 30. At Worthing, aged 80, Henry 
Gore, esq. late of the East India House. 

At Brighton, aged 70, Bridget, relict of 
Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart. of Chaddesden, 
Derbyshire. She was the daughter of Sir 
Alexander Craufurd, Bart. was married 
first to Daniel Craufurd, esq. and secondly, 
in 1817, became the second wife of Sir 
Robert Wilmot, who died in 1842, having 
had by her one daughter. 

Jan. 2. At Fairlight Parsonage, near 
Hastings, aged 74, Martha-Mathew, 
widow of the Rev. W. Kinliside, Rector 
of Angmering. 

Jan. 3. At Brighton, aged 83, Richard 
Henry Clarke, esq. of Dulwich. 

Jan. 6. At Hastings, aged 77, at the 
residence of her son-in-law F. W. 
Staines, esq. Elizabeth, relict of James 
Little, esq. of Gloucester-pl. St. Mary-le- 
bone. 

Jan. 8. Aged 69, William Duke, esq. 
of Hastings, surgeon. 

At Brighton, Sarah, relict of Thomas 
Pagan, esq. 

Jan.10. At Brighton, aged 83, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Henry Turner, esq. of 
Stockwell, Surrey. 

Warwick.—Dec, 23, At Leaming- 
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ton, aged 62, Josiah Robins, esq. of 
Aston Brook, Birmingham. 

Dec. 27. At Leamington, aged 32, 
Lady Charlotte Augusta Dalzell, youngest 
dau. of the late and sister to the present 
Earl of Carnwath. 

Aged 66, Robert Foster, esq. of Wolvey. 
He has directed the following legacies to 
be paid, clear of legacy duty :—Clergy 
Orphan Society, 1000/.; Christian Know- 
ledge Society, 10007; National Society, 
500/.; Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, 1000/. ; Building Churches Soci- 
ety, 2000/. ; Additional Curates Society, 
10002. ; Schools, at Knighton, Leicester- 
shire, 200/.; Birmingham General Hos- 
pital, 5002. ; Leicester Infirmary, 3002. ; 
total 75007. His sole executor is Edward 
Dicey, esq. of Claybrooke Hall, near 
Lutterworth. 

Lately. Margaret Louisa, wife of the 
Rey. A. P. Hughes, M.A. Incumbent of 
St. Peter’s Church, Coventry, and dau. of 
Jacob Owen, esq. Mountjoy-sq. Dublin. 

Jan. 1. At Warwick, William Cookes, 
esq. of Grosvenor-st. Eaton-sq. one of 
her Majesty’s foreign messengers. 

Wirts.— Dec. 25. At Foxley near 
Malmesbury, Mary, relict of Richard 
Carter, esq. 

At Buckhill, near Calne, aged 72, 
Robert Hughes, esq. M.A. late Fellow of 
King’s college, Cambridge. 

Dec. 28. At Crewkerne, aged 24, 
Lydia-Ellen, wife of William Sparks, esq. 
second dau. of Edward Isaac, esq. of Wal- 
lington Lodge, Fareham. 

Dec. 29. At South Wraxall, aged 79, 
John Awdry, esq. of Notton House. 

Jan. 11. At Norton House, aged 69, 
Etheldred, second dau. of the late Thomas 
Benett, of Pyt-house, and eldest sister of 
John Benett, esq. M.P. for South Wilts. 
This lady communicated to Sir Richard 
C. Hoare a Catalogue of Wiltshire Fossils, 
which is printed in the History of the 
Hundred of Warminster. ‘ 

Worcester.—Dec. 16. James Ward 
Harper,’ youngest son of Adam Yates 
Bird, esq. of Kidderminster. 

Dec. 30. Mrs. Holyoake, relict of Jo- 
seph Holyoake, esq. Redditch. 

Jan. 6. At Abberley Hall, aged 75, 
John Lewis Moilliet, esq. an eminent 
banker and merchant at Birmingham. 

Jan. 11. At Lea Castle, aged 66, John 
Brown, esq. a magistrate of the counties 
of Worcester, Stafford, and Salop, and a 
Deputy Lieut. of the former county. 

York.—Dec. 18. At Littlethorp, aged 
63, Richard William Christopher Peirse, 
esq. Registrar of Deeds of the North Ri- 
ding, and formerly of Thimbleby Lodge. 
He was the son and heir of Richard Wm, 
Peirse, esq. of Hutton Bonville, by Eli- 
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zabeth, dau. of Christopher Fawcett, esq. 
of Newcastle. He was elected Registrar 
of Deeds in 1829, and sold the manor of 
Thimbleby in 1838. He married, in 1803, 
Miss Clarke, of Thorp-hall, co, York; and 
had issue, Richard Wm. Peirse, esq. late 
Capt. Dragoon Guards, three other sons, 
and three daughters. 

Dec. 27. Aged 27, Ottiwell Tomlin, 
esq. of Richmond. 

Dec. 28. At Weeton, near Harewood, 
aged 80, Richard Burton, esq. formerly 
Capt. 48th reg. 

Dec. 29. At Leatiley Hall, Henrietta- 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late John B. 
Story, esq. of Lockington Hall, Leic. 

Jan. 4. At Driffield, aged 75, Eliza- 
beth, widow of George Conyers, esq. for- 
merly of that place, solicitor, and one of 
the coroners for the county of York, and 
mother to E. D. Conyers, esq. 

Jan. 5. Aged 91, Hannah, relict of the 
Rev. George Whitaker, late minister of 
Rawmarsh, and Vicar of Fridaythorpe. 

Jan. 8. At York, aged 67, George 
Meynell, esq. barrister-at-law. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, Feb. 
9, 1608. 

Jan. 9. At Scarborough, aged 80, 
Christopher Hill, esq. 

Jan. 14. Frances, wife of Joseph Scott, 
esq. of Badsworth Hall, and youngest dau. 
of the late William Horsfall, esq. of 
Storthes Hall. 

Jan. 15. At Hull, the wife of Robert 
Harrison, esq. banker. 

Wates.—Oct. 13. Charles Milward 
Dovaston Humphrys, esq. one of the co- 
roners for the county of Montgomery. 

Dec. 29. Richard Rees, esq. of Hilton, 
Pembrokeshire. 

Dec. 30. Aged 17, Susan, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. T. James, Rector of Manar- 
divy, Pembrokeshire. 

Jan.3. Lucy, relict of Rowland Grif- 
fith, esq. of Pwllheli, Carnarvonshire. 

Jan. 6. At the Bulwark, Brecon, aged 
93, Miss Frances Wilkins. 

ScorLanp.—Dec. 5. W. Knight, LL.D. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen. He had been 
engaged in observing the late eclipse, when 
he caught a severe cold, which produced 
inflammation of the brain. 

Dee. 13. At Kilsyth, aged 35, Alexan- 
der Anderson, M. D. 

Dec. 18. At Fordel House, Dalgety, 
aged 64, Lady Henderson Durham, of 
Fordel, wife of Adm. Sir Philip Hender- 
son Calderwood Durham, of Fordel and 
Largo, G.C.B. and daughter and heiress 
of the late Sir John Henderson, of Fordel, 
Bart. 

Dec. 24. At Glasgow, Agnes, wife of C. 
H, Noble, esq. of Oporto, 


Dec. 26. At Tulloch Castle, North 
Britain, Eleanor, wife of Duncan David- 
son, esy. of Tulloch. 

Jan. 6. At Edinburgh, William Breb- 
nor, esq. Governor of the United Prisons 
in Glasgow, and superintendent of the 
other prisons in Lanarkshire. 

InELAND.—Nov. 4. At Upper New- 
town, county of Waterford, aged 46, Lady 
Roberts, wife of Capt. Sir Samuel Ro- 
berts, R.N. She was a daughter of a 
gentleman of the same name, and a cousin 
of Sir Samuel. 

Arthur Gloster, esq. of Moylish, near 
Limerick. He was shot dead in his gig, 
near Kilkeshan, when returning from an 
estate at Tennah, which he purchased a 
few years since for more than 10,0001. 
His assassination is attributed to his hav- 
ing served some notices of ejectment. He 
was unmarried. 

Lately. At Cragnagour, Clare, aged 
110, Mr. Michael Considine, tailor. He 
retained his faculties to the last. 

Nov. 24. At Ballintaggart, co. Kildare, 
aged 75, John Bonham, esq. 

Dec. 16. At Clontarf, Dublin, Ber- 
tram Mitford, esq. L.L.D. youngest son 
of the late Col. William Mitford, of Ex- 
bury, Hampshire. 

Dec. 22. At Garry Castle House, King’s 
County, aged 80, Thomas St. George 
Armstrong, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Dublin, Holwell Walshe, 
esq. Barrister-at-law, and for some years 
leading counsel on the Munster circuit. 
He was previously, about the year 1810, 
a parliamentary reporter to the Morning 
Chronicle, and some of his literary effu- 
sions of that period were considered very 
brilliant. 

Dec. 30. Maria, wife of James Cahill, 
esq. of Crinkin Bray, Dublin, and dau. 
of the late Edward A. Whyte, esq. of 
Torrington-sq. 

At Barton-lodge, Rathfarnham, Major 
John Gallwey, deputy inspector-general 
of the Irish constabulary. He was bro- 
ther to Christopher Gallwey, of Killarney, 
agent to Lord Kenmare, and formerly a 
Captain in the 16th Regiment. 

Jan. 5. At Kingstown, near Dublin, 
Elizabeth Ann, wife of George Rich, esq. 
late of Her Majesty’s Customs, London. 

Jan. 8. At Glynd, Antrim, aged 86, 
Mary, the last surviving sister of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir Robert M‘Cleverty, C.B. 
and K.C.H. 

Jan. 10. At Fort Shannon, near Glinn, 
Limerick, John Evans, esq. barrister-at- 
law, and brother of Col. Sir De Lacy 
Evans, K.C.B. 

GuEernsEy.—Dec. 10. Aged 89, Elisha, 
eldest surviving son of the late Peter Dos 
bree, esq. of the Beauregard, 
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East Inpies.—Aug. 17. At Cam- 
pore, aged 23, Eleonora Elizabeth, wife 
of Capt. C. H. Thomas, 11th Regt. N.I, 

Aug. 25. At Almorah, aged 24, Ensign 
Charles Vernon Brown, 22d Bengal N.I. 
son of Mr. George Brown, formerly of 
New Bond street. 

At Dacca, aged 32, Mr. Joseph Ireland, 
of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, principal 
of the English College, and late assistant 
master at Hull College. 

Sept. 18. At Shikarpore, in Scinde, 
aged 31, brevet Capt. William Timbrell, 
Bengal Horse Art. son of the late Capt. 
James Timbrell, of the East India Com- 
pany’s naval service. 

Sept. 26. At Government House, 
Madras, Thomas Moore Lane, esq. Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Governor, and Phy- 
sician to his Highness the Newaub. 

Sept. 28. Before the Fort of Saman- 
ghur, Lieut. William Powlett Shake- 
speare, 2d European Infantry. 

Oct. 1. Aged 21, Lieut. Edward Max- 
well Irving, Madras Artillery, son of Wil- 
liam Irving, esq. of Great George-street, 
Westminster. He fell in action before 
the Fort of Samanghur. 

Oct. 3. At Meerut, Bengal, aged 19, 
Ensign Adrian John Swete, third son of 
John Beaumont Swete, esq. of Oxton. 

Oct. 8. At Etawah, Major F. E. Man- 
ning, 16th Grenadiers, Bengal N.I., son of 
Henry Manning, esq. of Wonford House. 

Cet. 10. At Bellicherries, near Peto- 
cuar, Bombay, Francis Henry Denys, 
Lieut. 1st Light Cavalry (Lancers), son of 
Sir George William Denys, Bart. of Strat- 
ford-place. 

Oct. 11. At Masulipatam, aged 21, 
Lieut. Frederick Welland, 40th Reg. 
M.N.I., eldest son of the late Major 
Welland, Madras Army. 

Oct. 14. At Meerut, Capt. D. Mel- 
lish, 10th Bengal Cavalry. 

West Inpirs.—Sept. 24. At Pepper 
hill, Tobago, Caroline, wife of Joseph Wat- 
tley, esq. Solicitor-Gen. of that Island. 

Nov. 15. In Jamaica, by being thrown 
from his carriage, George Anthony, esq. 
nephew of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Wilson, 

ABROAD.—June 12. At West Mait- 
land, New South Wales, aged 52, John 
Champain, esq. third son of the late John 
Champain, esq. of Gloucester-pl. New-rd. 

June 29. Near Sidney, Sir John 
Jamison, Kt., formerly an eminent phy- 
sician in the navy, and one of the inspect- 
ors of hospitals and fleets. Sir John was 
knighted in 1813, and was a knight of the 
order of Vasa. Hehad long retired from 
the active duties of his profession, the 
date of his seniority in the Navy List 
being as far back as the 3d September, 
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7 


[Feb. 

July 26. At Vineyard, Parramatta, 
Anna Josepha, widow of Capt. Philip 
Gidley King, R.N. formerly Governor of 
New South Wales. 

Sept.9. At Marienbad, aged 57, the 
Chevalier Benkhausen, the highly respect- 
ed Russian consul in London, which 
office he had filled from the year 1813. 
He was unmarried. His executors are 
Mr. Farquhar, Mr. Hook, and Mr. Lucas. 
He is said to have died possessed of pro- 
perty to the amount of 60,000/., a con- 
siderable portion of which sum he has 
bequeathed in legacies for his intimate 
friends, and handsome provison has been 
made to his domestics. The residue goes 
to his two sisters in Germany. 

Sept. 24. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Mary-Anne, wife of Arthur Grote, esq. of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 

Oct. 26. At Malta, Henry Buttan- 
shaw, esq. of Wrotham, Kent. 

Nov. 7. At sea, on board the Oriental, 
Louisa-Eliza-Lomer, youngest dau. of 
R. Macdonald Stephenson, esq. 

Nov. 9. At Saulieu, France, on her 
way to Naples, the Hon. Mrs. Reid, relict 
of the late Nevile Reid, esq. of Runny- 
mede, Berks. 

Aged 86, Jose Bento de Aranjo, one of 
the richest merchants and capitalists in 
Lisbon. He was one of the three origi- 
nal founders of the Bank of Lisbon, and 
amongst the first deputies sent to the 
Cortes. He came to Lisbon from the 
provinces with only a crusada novo(2s.3d.) 
in his pocket. 

Nov. 12. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
48, Montagu Macdonogh, esq. late of the 
4th Regt. 

Nov. 13. At Aix la Chapelle, William 
Miles, esq. of Manilla Hall, Clifton. 

Nov. 19. At Rome, in consequence of 
a fall from his horse, aged 33, Bertie 
Bertie Mathew, esq. late of Cavendish- 
square. 

Nov. 20, At the military college at 
Brussels, aged 18, William, son of the 
late W. Hetherington, esq. of Birkenhead, 
and recently appointed a Second Lieut. in 
the 60th Rifles. His death was occa- 
sioned by disease contracted by impru- 
dently dipping his hands into cold water, 
after a rowing match, Jast summer. 

Nov. 21. At Paris, aged 22, Susanna, 
eldest dau. of the late John Hone, esq. of 
Great Marlow. 

Nov. 22. At Dunkirk, aged 26, Joshua 
Williamson, esq. A.M., T.C.D., second 
son of the late J. Williamson. esq. Lake- 
lands, Dublin. 

At Paris, aged 32, Mary, wife of Ben- 
jamin Mocatta, esq. of London. 

Nov. 23. At Rome, Frances-Mary 


Thompson, sister of the late George 
Lowther Thompson, esq, 
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Nov, 26, At Amiens, John Mullett, 
esq. late of Stoke Newington. 

Lately. At Sumaez, Alexander Kis- 
falerdy, the Hungarian Petrarch. 

In Paris, at the age of 70, Lady 
Marianne Erskine, daughter of John 
Francis Erskine, Earl of Mar. She was 
blind from her birth, and had resided for 
several years in France. 

Dec. 7. At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
Mrs. Koch, wife of her Majesty’s Consul 
to that city. 

Dec, 11. At Paris, on her way to 
Italy, the Dowager Lady Floyd, step- 
mother of Lady Peel. She was Anna, 
daughter of Crosbie Morgell, of Mount 
Morgell, co. Limerick, esq. ; was married 
first to Sir Barry Denny, of Tralee castle, 


co. Kerry, Bart. who died without issue 
in 1794; and secondly, in 1205, became 
the second wife of Gen. Sir John Floyd, 
Bart. who died in 1818. 

At Tours, Lewis Cohen, esq. 

Dec. 13. At Genoa, Anne-Hamond, 
wife of Sir George Bowyer, Bart. of 
Radley, Berks. She was the eldest dau. 
of the late Adm. Sir Andrew S. Douglas. 

Jan. 2. Mr. Milne, of Philadelphia, a 
native of Fochabers, co. of Inverness ; who 
has bequeathed the munificent sum of 
20,000/. sterling, for erecting an addi- 
tional establishment in the place of his 
nativity, to be free to the children of all 
Christian denominations within the town 
of Fochabers, and parish of Bellie. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisrerep from Decemper 28, 1844, to January 18, 1845, (4 weeks.) 
Males 2385 ) Under 15........ 2070 


> 15 to 60......... 1571 . 
Females 2400 § 60 and upwards 1143 4785 


Age not specified 1 


4785 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jan, 21. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d.| s. d. | s. d&| & Gj s df & ad, 
48 4 | 35 6 [21 10]32 1 [34 0 [3611 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. 8s. to 8/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 7. Os. to 12/7. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 24. 
Hay, 3/7. 12s. to 51. 10s.—Straw, 1/. 12s. to 17. 16s.=—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 62. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, Dee. 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 
DA. cirsiiomnscts Be 2 4a BE Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 20, 
Mutton......... ecccosceets 10d. to Se. Of. ee 2493 Calves 59 
VR cciccccsses scecssecute GH, to Se, Si. SheepandLambs 25,960 Pigs 360 
POR ccccccecsccsscsccetl, GE. 60 &. Gd. 7 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 24. 
Walls Ends, from 18s. Od. to 28s. Od. perton. Other sorts from 16s. 3d. to 20s, 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 44s. Od. Yellow Russia, 42s. 0d. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruens, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 80. Ellesmere and Chester, 62.——Grand Junction, 160 
Kennet and Avon, 94. Leeds and Liverpool, 623. Regent’s, 244. 
—Rochdale, 54.——London Dock Stock, 119.——St. Katharine’s, 119.—— East 
and West India, 142. London and Birmingham Railway, 227. Great 
Western, 151.——London and Southwestern, 76. Grand Junction Water. 
Works, 90. —— West Middlesex, 127. —— Globe Insurance, 143.—— Guardian, 
49}, Hope, 14.-——Chartered Gas, 69.—~Imperial Gas, 89}. —~— Pheenix 
Gas, 40.——London and Westminster Bank, 26.——Reversionary Interest, 103, 
For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Srranp, 
From December 26, 1844, to January 25, 1845, both inclusive. 
















































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fabrenbeit* s Therm. 
“4 . _ . 4 
wi tela Bel g sslgela Ss| 2 | 
SS SEI 8 SH 2 | weather. |PSISE 8 oa = | h 
3 58|/ 2 (OZ 3 eather, Was og) 2 ez| ¢ Weather, 
Aa OF) ame | ites) | ang | 
Dee. ° | ° | © jin. pts. \jJan.| ° | ° 1° jin ote! 
26 | 34) 37 | 34 |30, 13 |Icloudy, foggy, 11 | 46 | 49 | 47 29, 69.|\constant rn. 
27 | 34| 36 | 37] , 10 |I\do. do. | 12 | 46 | 46 | 42 | » 78 |\do. do. cldy. 
28 | 41 | 47 | 44 |29, 88 |/do. rain 13 | 43 | 48 | 43 |, 62 |/r.cy.fr.rn.do, 
29 | 45 | 49 | 46 | , 93 ||const’tdo.fy.'| 14 | 42 | 44] 42 | , 66 | foggy, rain 
30 | 36 | 49 | 36 | , 99 ||clou. slightr. | = Po 2 43; ,% ‘cloudy, fair 
31 | 40 | 45 | 40 (30, 10 |Ido. fair 2 41 |30, 13 | fair, cloud 
J.1/ 39 | 43) 39! ; 16 ||fair, cloudy haz} 42) 4al art aa |clouay, fair 
2) 38} 39 | 361 , 05 j\do. do. || 18 | 42 | 44] 41 29, 79 do. slight rain 
3 | 35 | 37 | 41 29, 98 |ido. do. rain || 19 | 42 | 45 | 39 |} 44 |fredy. hy. do. 
4 | 42 | 45 | 42 /30, 18 |/rain do. || 20 | 41 | 44] 38) , 39) lel. fr. rn. do. 
5 | 45) 49) 471 , 14 |Ido, do. | 21 | 37 | 42 | 34 130, 13 || |do. do. 
6146 | 51 | 46! , 12 jlcloudy, fair o 42 | 45 | 44 22 | fr cy. slight r. 
7 | 45/47 | 42) , 24 Ido. do 42 | 44 | 42 29, 97 ‘cloudy, do.do. 
8 | 31| 34) 34] ,21 Ido. | 3 443) a7 39 | , Gl |do. fair 
9 | 33| 35 | 32} ,10 ho. fais, do, | ss fal hi 50 /30, 03 do, do, sit. r. 
10 | 45) 49! 47 |29, 91 |do.do. | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
-}aiias 3 22.) 2 | Agele | . - 
£2 4 a eI = | ale D> | isl 
eo] Oo | — P | Ord} }K2 V1 . . <4 
714/33 53 S O85 ws Seis, § Ex. Bills, 
2 ] a = on Snse4s6 3 3| [2a] 2 
4/3 i eS! §ispsiz® Ss sissie- £1000. 
| & oo o°6 vo =& SMES EI2DR=D 3 
S | e's MQ | . 
3 Ss =O ae) = Pes | “IN xg = R | i = 
A/S im (9 9 | | | 
Sint Re RE RS ee eee 64 62 pm. 
30/2103) 1003 1103§| || ——-|— | 
31/211 | 1003 1033 — 123 |__| 79 pm. | 62 64pm. 
112114) 1002 H me 77 pm. | 62 64pm. 
2/2113) 1003 1033. 124——|—— 77 pm | 63. 65pm. 
3212 | 1005 |_—— 104 —— 124; 78 pm. | 65 63pm. 
4/2123, 101 1043], ——_' | 12%) ——79 76 pm.; 63 65 pm. 
gjzl2 | 101 | 1003 1044|—| 124) 289 | 77 pm. || 63 65pm. 
72113) 100 | 100g 1014, —— | 12 7578 pm. 65 63pm, 
81212! 100; 1003 1044 — | 125 289 |7976pm.| 63 65 pm. 
9212 | 101 | 100 '1043\—— | 124 1163/2893, 78 pm. | 63 65pm. 
10}2113| 101 | 1003 |1043|\-——_|_ 124 116; 1877 pa 63 65pm. 
11/212 | 101 100g 1043/—— | 12 —.7678 p 65 62pm. 
13—! 100% 100 i044 | me _ wp Gi pm. 
14/212 | 100 1003 1043) | 124 289 | 75 pm. | 64 60pm. 
15/211 | 100% 100g 1044 —_—. 19, —_116;, —-—_-_ 61 _ 58pm. 
162114) 100g 100° 104 I | _— 58 60 pm. 
17/2113) 100% 100% '1044; —— —— 7478 pm. 58 60pm. 
18211 | 100g 100g 104; ———— 12} 7775 pm. 60 58pm. 
202124, 100% 100; 1044 —| 12}||__988 | 77 pm.) 60. 57pm: 
21/2124) 100§ , 1003 (1045 —————|_ 123 100.117 288 7174pm. 57 55pm. 
2212134 100; 1004 1044 123 286 | 57 60pm. 
23/2133, 1004 | 100 1045 | 124;——|116 287 75 77pm. 58 61pm. 
2214 100$ 1004 104} | 124) 993|\——286 _————. 60 62pm. 
25/2144 100g | 1004 (1044 123 286} 61 64pm, 
27|313} 100g | 100 1043 124|—— HA sit, 78 pm. | 62 66pm. 
28/2144 100g 100 104 124) 98§ —— 285}7880pm. 65 67 pm. 








ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Bank Chambers, London, 





J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 











